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VHB HISTORY OF THB JBWS FBOM THS BABYL01fI8R O&PTIVITY, ll«0. 688, 
TO THE RBBVILDIKG OF JBRU8ALEM, B.O. 686. 

. We Jiave now to resume the history of God's chosen 
people— Qot» indeed, as a nation and a government 
known and ^ acknowledged in the world, and playing an 
important part in 4be great scene of life. As in the 
time when Abraham wandered from land to land, and 
from court to coort, but claimed none of his own--as in 
the darkness of l^ptimi bondage, when Moses seemed 
alone distinguished by the favour that had been pro- 
mised to his race, we must again seek in the adven- 
tures of an indivMual the thread of this important 
ihistory* And surely in doing so, a striking, a delightful 
{Hcture, is presented us of the stability of the Creator's 
purpose, and the unchangeable faithfulness of his pro- 
mise. Had there been any tookers-on upon this scene, 
any who knew what God had purposed and had pro- 
mised, seeing now what he permitted to be done — ^how 
could it have appeared to them but that all was de- 
feated or relinquished. The thread had seemed to 
them to be snapped in sunder, the chosen race extinct, 
and the children of God, whom from the beginning we 
have traced as distinct and separate from the children 
of men, now finally merged in the corrupted mass, and 
abandoned to the misery of their race; But they would 
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have been mistaken. Jerusalem was a waste, and the 
sceptre of Israel had departed : its wretched inhabit- 
ants, who for their idolatry and corruption had gone 
into captivity, were not likely to remember in a heathen 
laud the God whom in the precincts of his own temple 
they had forgotten, and were in all probability serving 
the gods of Assyria and Babylon ; at least we have no 
intimation to the contrary, as to the mass of this outcast 
people. But he had yet a remnant, a little flock, a 
people who were his. In the idolatrous city of Babylon, 
in the palace of the great Nebuchadnezzar, four per- 
sons we know there were who served the God of Abra- 
ham — for though there might be more, it is certain no 
more than four are spoken of. These were of the royal 
line of Judah, but now like the rest of their nation, 
slaves to the victors of their people. They had not been 
made captive at the final dissolution of the kingdom 
of Judah, but on the first besieging of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the reign of Jehoiakim, at which 
time these royal captives must have been very young 
children. They were probably between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty, when Nebuchadnezzar, to admi- 
nister to his pleasures and aid his magnificence, com- 
manded that a number of his captives of the highest 
birth, should be selected and educated to attend upon 
him in his palace. Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, the three latter afterwards known by the 
Babylonish names of Shadrach, Meshac, and Abed- 
nego, were amon^ the ikumber selected, eminently dis- 
tinguished by personal and mental endowments; for 
after the three years assigned for their education were 
completed, we are told that Nebuchadnezzar found 
them on examination, (and this great monaroh was no 
incompetent judge,) superior to all the professors of 
, wisdom and learning in his kingdom. God had a dis- 
tinguished part for them to act, and he chose thus to 
distinguish them by extraordinary endowments, doubt- 
less to bring them into that conspicuous station which 
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tliey could not else have attained, and where they were 
in so extraordinary a manner to acknowledge him they 
served. Bat in nothing so much were they distingnished 
as in their consistent piety and the parity with which 
they held the religion of their fathers, as is apparent 
through the whole of their miraculous history. First, 
when they refused to take of the meats prepared for 
them in the palace, consisting no doubt of something 
forbidden by the Mosaic law; and then again, when 
danger threatened them, as included in the proscription 
of all the wise men of Babylon who had failed to satisfy 
the demands of the imperious monarch, Daniel, or ever 
he bethought himself of other aid, hastened to his com* 
panions and bade them seek it with him of the God of 
Heaven ; and no sooner is the demand accorded, than 
in most beautiful and grateful terms he speaks his 
thanks, and hastening to the king, declares that the 
wisdom is not his own, nor the secret of his disclosing. 
We may remark on, without repeating, this extraordi- 
nary dream, so familiar to us in the language of Scrip- 
ture. The interpretation of it was but of little import- 
ance to Nebuchadnezzar ; he lived not to see any part 
of its accomplishment. It was the voice of Heaven, 
unheard, indeed, at that time, but proclaiming through 
the world, in tones that have never been silent, its own 
determined purpose, its absolute disposal of a world 
that seemed to be defying its power, and the merciful 
issue in which it all must terminate — the re-establish- 
ment of God's kingdom upon earth. It was to repeat, 
in short, the often told tale, and renew the often signed 
covenant, that he had made first with Adam ere he 
went forth from Paradise, and had so frequently re-r 
newed — the scheme and covenant by which he would 
redeem his ruined world: and that they who should, 
thereafter read these promises, might be assured that 
they were his, and know that he was Lord, all the in- 
termediate events were clearly and succinctly told, so 
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as, when tbey came to pass^ to be instantly recognised as 
the things predicted. 

We cannot perhaps make choiee of a better place in 
oar history, for speaking of the nature of. prophecy in 
general, • and^ of those men who were appointed to de* 
liver it ; among whom Daniel stands very eminent* We 
have made some mention of these people in an early 
part of the i Jewish 'History, as a race al¥my8 existing 
among, them, leading a life of abstinence and poverty, 
separate entirely irom; the rest of the people, nsnally 
distingoished by the appellation of Prophets, or men of 
God. Their business appears to bare been as messen* 
gers between God) and -man, to convey bis warnings^ 
promises and threats, to his forgetful, and obdorate 
people. At firat we find them only employed to an- 
nounce the near approach of any peculiar jevtet to na- 
tions or individuals.. Suck were Samuel when he carried 
messages to Saul, and Nathan when he visited the court 
of. David to declare the displeasure of the Lord. How 
the Prophets' received these messages we know not*^ 
■' The- Lord spake unto them," is the expression used 
in all these relations-^^^but whether in. a perceptible, ex* 
temal.sound, or, as is more .probable, Jby.a.silent inspi* 
ratdonin their minds, is not amy ^here explained to us* 
Of infinitely greater importance became afterwards the 
office of the Prophets ; Vho, while ihey declared to sur- 
rounding nations their, downfall anditbsir rise, their vic^ 
tdries and ^defeats, became tbe ' lasting and perpetual 
recorders of the Almighty wilL Events with which their 
contemporaries had no .concern, the affairs of centuries 
toi come, even to thoiextremily of the worid's continu- 
ance, weve made known to us through them; and the 
writings of these .Prophets stand as « part, a most im- 
pbrtmit and valuable pari, of the sftcred word of God» 
But whereas the events immediately predicted were 
directions* or* wflirnings intended to be understood by 
those .to whom they were delivered, and therefore couched 
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ill uneqaiyocal terms, the proper naones of the actors 
being generally meotionedy these more distant predic- 
tions were otherwise designed — ^it was not meant we 
should understand them till they came to be fulfilled — 
it 13 not the purpose of them to let us into the secrets of 
fflturity, but that when they have come to pass, we may 
know that God fore-ordained and fore-declared them, 
and trace in all his one, unvaried purpose, and entire 
management of this world's affairs. The expression 
therefore of the more extensive prophecies became dark 
and enigmatical — ^metaphorical names were used for reid 
ones ; and it is more than probable even those who fore- 
told, as they were inspired, the things to come, knew not 
of what they were writing or speaking: yet still we know 
not in ifhat way the words were dictated to their minds. 
Of this description are the prophecies of Daniel — ^the 
result, indeed, of Nebuchadnezzar's vision, but except- 
ing 00e, of very little importance to himself — ^revealed 
of heaven for us, and not for him. We have seen the 
greater part of them exactly and strikingly fulfilled, and 
tlience are constrained to acknowledge whence they 
/game. Nebuchadnezzar could not have any proof of 
Ihietr authenticity but that of Daniel's knowing what he 
had dreamed, when he himself had forgotten it; and 
this seems to have been sufiicient — for he gave honour 
to the God of Daniel, and raised himself and his three 
particular friends to the highest appointments in the 
state, B.C. 603. 

This, we shall observe by the date, had occurred pre- 
vious to the final destruction and captivity of the Jews. 
Tmmiediatiely after that event it probably was, that, elate 
with success, and rich with the gold he had ravished 
from Jerusalem. Nebuchadnezzar erected on the plains 
of Dura the colossal statue in honour of his god Bel. The 
statue was all of gold, and the height of it above thirty 
yards. At the dedication of this magnificent work, every 
person of consequence in the kingdom was commanded 
te assemble : at the given time, and summoned by every 
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9pet5ies t>f music kiiawn to them; all theoflBcen, cifiland 
mfikary, ofhis extensive dominions, crowded to the plain 
-^-^ painful death being the penalty lud on their absence 
by the arlatrary monareb; The three Jewish oflScers 
irfaoln he iiad distingtiiiihed byso maeh fnvonr, alone 
oamenot; of,<if theywere present, refused to prostrate 
tbemselines. .in idolatrous worship before the' image. It 
mayiseeme^^raordipaiy^ -that of idl ike people who pm* 
fesaedita worship the one tnieGbd, three only should bo 
broo^ kitoidiisidiffienhy^'bat it does not appear that 
hny pel^ons; were sosunoned but those who' held sbmifr 
offieetof /dignity intbe slate ; and probably of tbe despifii^ 
imd oaptiv« raee, thesciiodly had' bem raised to honour. 
Why Dantek was not -there, or b^ng there was not ab^ 
»^^^ lis morejdifficall to explain<->'but as it cannot be 
s^pposedvlie worshipped die statue, we include his high 
favour or:dther 4$ii»umstanc6s saved hiii from the charge 
of disobedii^nee. > We need not relafte the event of this 
idolatirons ^assembly,, in. the miraculous interposition of 
£rod on hehalf of his servants; who refused to pay adora- 
tion toanother^ The focurth person who was seen walk- 
ing, with them in the fire was probably the Son of God, 
Ibe^ future Saviour of the world: so at least it is consi- 
dered by those who suppose that it was God himself in 
the person, of the Son, and not a created angel, that so 
fiequently appeared to the saints of the Old Testament 
oti special messages from above. From the glorious ap- 
pearance of this person, Nebuchadnez:tar himself con^ 
eludes him to he a celestial beii^g, or a Sdn of Gk>d. How 
strikingly, how consistently we now see the Creator of the 
universe >eogaged in watching over the few individuals 
who remtitned to him in the abandoned world. Where 
his children were, there only He manifested himself; and 
thus we hear of him no where at this period but in the 
palace of:the king of Babylon— for ail his worshippers 
now lyere but a few poor captives there'^yet at no period 
did. he signalise his power more strikingly^— doubtless to 
prove that he was not, as he seemed to.be^ expelled from 
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lits own worU4^ Shadracb, Mesiiac, and Abednegii, were 
nudd to^lugfaer booonra, and we have no farther notice of 
Iheic history. 

There is no reason to suppose that Diiniel ever lost his 
A^oor at^Nebnohadnezzai^s court. In the history of 
Assyria* we have already mentioned the dream and its 
fhlfilment, which- for a time removed that monarch from 
his throne, in chastisement of his pride and his obdurate 
defiance of the power of heaven, so often manifested be* 
fore him. * Twenty-four years firom the death of Ne* 
bochadneszar elapse^ ere we hear any thing more of 
DanieU The prophet must by this time have been 
nearly ninety years of age^ and as he was not known to 
the reigning monarch, it is probable he had withdrawn 
fkom pttbHe life to serve bis God in privacy. The im* 
portant event that again called him into notice at the 
Assyrian «ourt, belongs more properly to the Assyrian 
History ; and we shall notice it here only in so far as it 
affects the: history of the prophet. Daniel came not to 
the presence of Belshazaar with the rest of the magicians 
and wise men of whom he had once been chief; from 
which it further appears that he had retired from office ; 
and he was remembered on this emergency only by the 
queen, the mother, or possibly the grandmother of Bel- 
diazzar ; for it does not appear certain whether be was 
the son or the grandson -oif Nebuchadoezsar. Daniel 
came at the kingfs summons, and again the God of 
Heaven made known to' him what he concealed from the 
iMaAea interpreters. ^ liie words written on the wall 
were probablty in Hebrew characters, of which the Chal- 
deans were ignorant ; but even if they could read them, 
they could not posably understand their prophetic im- 
port, as the Uteral meaning of the words seems to be no 
BHNre thhn ** Be hath numbered, He hath numbered. He 
hmh weighed, and they divide," What He who wrote 
these mysterious words intended by them, he only could 
dist^lose, and it pleased him to reveal it through his serv- 
ant Daniel*— once more to signaliae and to remit to pos^ 
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holy communion with his God, he was receiving those 
extraordinary revelations of his will, which make up the 
sacred Book we call now by his name. His first dream, 
for such his inspirations are here distinctly stated to have 
been, was received in the first year of Beishazzar, the 
interpretation resembling in substance that given to the 
vision of Nebuchadnezzar. Another is mentioned as 
having been received in the third year of Belshazzar. 
In the first year of Darius the Mede, we find him in 
deepest humiliation before God, confessing the sins of 
his nation, and imploring Heaven on their behalf for par- 
don and restoration — for the seventy years of their cap- 
tivity, announced by Jeremiah, had now nearly elapsed. 
The prophet's beautiful prayer was answered by fresh 
revelations, not only respecting the immediate restoration 
of the Jews and their after concerns, but also of the often 
foretold coming of the Messiah, the great and never for^ 
gotten consummation of the Creator's sometimes mys- 
terious management— and beyond this, even to the final 
resurrection of mankind. In the third year of Cyrus the 
Persian, the revelations are resumed — ^the affairs of many 
nations and the interests of the whole earth are included 
in them — and then the aged prophet is bidden to go his 
way, and rest till all shall be accomplished — a beautiful 
dismission from the cares and agitations of this nether 
world, to the everlasting repose that awaits the blessed. 
We enter not more particularly into these visions, be- 
cause our business is with the historical, not with the pro- 
phetical parts of Scripture : our readers can elsewhere 
learn how exactly the greater part of these prophecies 
have been fulfilled, and how surely the remainder shortly 
virill be so. The character of Daniel, as far as it is known 
to us, is faultless, of most consistent and devoted piety 
from his earliest to his latest years, though surrounded 
by the temptations of a court, and of an idolatrous nation 
of which he was at some time almost the chief: nor, ex- 
ceptmg in that one glorious night passed in the den of the 
lions, do we ever find him suffering the reverses of for* 
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tane to nvbicb most of the people of God had been sob- 
jected : his course seems rather to have been one of un- 
iDterrapted and sanctified prosperity. With the writings 
of Daniel we ate all acquainted — the first se?en chapters 
are written in Cbaldee, no doubt as being that in which 
the Babylonians were chiefly concerned ; the remainder 
is in Hebrew. 

In the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia and Media, 
two years after the destruction of Babylon, and three 
years previously to the last mention of Daniel, the 
seventy years expired, during which the God of Israel 
had determined to leave his people in captivity with his 
enemies. Longer than this, no earthly power could have 
retained them, as had been sufiiciently proved in their 
bonds in Egypt — but compulsion was not now the means 
to be used. By the persuasion of Daniel, probably, who 
showed him the prophecies of Isaiah respecting himself, 
Cyrus was determined to restore the captive race ; and 
in the first year of his reign, and the seventeenth of their 
bondage, exactly according to the predetermination of 
God, he published the famous edict by which the peo- 
ple of Israel were commanded to return to their country 
and rebuild their temple, and their neighbours enjoined 
to help them with gold, and silver, and horses, and what- 
ever else mi^t be necessary. On the issuing of this 
decree, the captive Hebrews assembled from the difierent 
provinces of Babylon, to the amount of 11,573 persons, 
and set out for Judeah, bearing with them all the vessels 
of the temple that Nebuchadnezzar had brought away 
and laid up in the temple of his own gods, and which 
Cyrus now restored. The Samaritans, the then inha- 
bitants of some part of the country, and the lasting ene- 
mies of the Jews, used all their arts to obstruct the 
building of the temple and the city, and for some years 
it proceeded but very slowly. It was on this account, 
doubtless, that the pious Daniel gave himself to fasting 
and prayer, to propitiate Heaven for his people, two years 
after Cyrus had decreed their restoration, B.C. 536. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PA.SSA6ES OF SCRIPTURE. 


I know thy works, that thou hast U name that thou 
livest, and art dead. Be watchful, ancl^trengthen the 
things which remain, that are ready to die i for Ihav^ 
not found thy works perfect before Ctod» Ittmember 
therefore how thou hast received and heard, and hotel 
fast, and repents If therefore thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief. — Reybl. iii« !• 2. 3. 

Where is loye» where is gentleness and forbearance 
like our 6od*s! His very threats are tender exhortations, 
his very reproaches are encouragements* Man, hard, 
severe, and pitiless, when he marks the faltering of ano- 
ther's walk, and sees his works that they are not perfect, 
and his professions that they are false, jsian calls them 
hypocrite, shuns them as dissemblers^ bids them give up 
their hopes, nor deceive themselves longer, nor take to 
themselves the name of life when they are dead. Grod 
how differently. When the . heart was grown cold as 
death, when the fire has indeed gone out, and the flax 
emits no more but a small smoke by which He cannot be 
deceived though others are, God does not make .baste to 
quench it ; bat with persuasive pity tries to light it up 
again, fans it with the soft breathings of his love to aee 
if it will burn afresL He does not say ^'Despair ; give up 
thy profession, and deceive the world no longer.*' To the 
faithless spirit that has so far forsaken his ways that the 
little good which remains is on the point to die, he does 
not say ''Let go and perish." His language is ''Hold 
fast: however little it be, ifthereisa thought, a feeling, a 
bare remembrance of what thou hast once accepted and 
received as good, watch over it, strengthen it, let it not 
go out — ^repent---and dead as thou art, it may yet be 
re-kindled in thee." The threat indeed comes at last, but 
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there is an j^ in it yet — a kind, forbearing tf^ that leaves 
not the saddest bosom to despair. 

Seigneur^ que veux-tu qnejefcuse ?— -AcTBfi ix. 6. 

La plupart des gens, qnand ils venlent se convertir on 
se reformer, songent bien plas ii remplir tear vie de cer- 
taines actions difficiles et extraordinaires, qn*k purifier 
leurs intentions et h mourir h, leurs incfinations nata- 
relies dans les actions les plus commanes de lear 6tat : 
en quoi ils se trompent fort soavent. II vaudroit mieux 
changer moins les actions et changer davautage la dis- 
position du ccenr qai les fait faire. Qnand on est d6j& 
dans une vie honnSte et r^gli^e, il est bien plus press6, 
poor devenir v6ritablement chr^tien, de changer le 
dedans que le dehors. Dieu ne se paie ni du bruit des 
t^vreSy nl de la posture du corps, ni des c6r6monies ex- 
terieures: ce qu'il demande encore c'est une volont^ 
qui ne soit filns partag6e entre lui et aucune creature, 
c^est une volenti souple dans ses mains, qui ne d6sire et 
ne rejette rien, qui venille sans reserve tout ce qu'il 
veuiile, et qui ne veuille jamais, sous aucun pr^texte, 
rien de tout ce qu'il ne vent pas. Portez cette volonte 
toute simple, cette volenti toute pleine de celle de Dieu, 
partout oil sa providence vous conduit. Cherchez Dieu 
dans ces heures qui paroissent si vides ; et elles seront 
pleines pour vous, puisque Dieu vous y soutiendra. Les 
amusemens m6me les plus inutiles se tourneront en 
bonnes oeuvres si vous n'y entrez que selon la vrai bien- 
s^ance, et pour vous y conformer k Tordre de Dieu. 
Que le coeur est au large, quand Dieu ouvre cette voie 
de simplicite. On marche comme de petits enfants qqe 
ia m^re m^ne par la main, et qui se laissent mener sans 
se mettre en peine du lieu ojl ils vont. On est content 
d*Stre assujotti; on est content d'etre libre ; on est pr^t 
k pa'rler; on est prSt k se taire. Quand on ne pent dire 
des choses edifiantes, on dit des riens d*aussi bon coeur; 
par \k on se d^lasse en delassant les autres. 

Fenelon. 

VOL. IV. c 
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Put y^ m the Lord Jesus CArtVf .— Rolf . xiii. 14. 

O THAT we had hearts to it ! It is high, it is sweet, to 
be growing mote and moxe Christ-like eirery4ay- What 
is the purchase or conquest of kingdoips to tbi3 ? O ! 
what are w^ doing, that mind ^ot this more« eyen they 
whose proper work it is ? How remits are they ij;i it» 
and what small progress dp they m,ake ? Are W;e less jfor 
the world and ourselves, and more for God thi,s ye^ than 
t|^e forjner, ^lore meek and gentle, abl^r to bea^ wpng^, 
and do good for then^, more holy and spiritual in our 
thoughts and ways, mpre abundant and feryent in 
prayer? I kpow there will be tii^s of deadness and 
winter seasons, eyen in the souls of living Christians ; but 
it is not always so ; it will come about yet. Sq that, take 
the whole course of a Christian together, he is advancing, 
putting on still more of Christ, and liv^igin him. ^urn 
jto have these thoughts frequent and occurrent with you 
on all occasions. Think, when about any thing, bow 
would Christ behave himself in this, even so let me en- 
<d|eavour. You will possibly say, they that speak thus, 
and advise thus, do not do tjius. O ! that this were not 
jtoo true : yet there h^ soqie that be r.eal in it ; and al- 
though it be but little that is attained, yet the very aim 
is excellent, and somewh^at there is thajt is done by it* 
It is better to have such thoughts apd desires than alto- 
gether to give it up ; and the very desire to be serious 
and sincere, does so much c^nge the ^abitude and 
ujsfage of the soul and life, that it is not tp be despised^ 

Le^ghton. 

Put if not, be it known unto thee, O king, that we will 
not serve thy ^o&.— Daniel lii. 18. 

Bbavtiful perfection of a confiding spirit! He we 
serve is able to deliver — in our extremest risk he can 
come in to save — though the cords be about us, and the 
flame be before us, and ail be ready for the sacrifice, it. 
is not too late for rescue. Against every thing that^^e 
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see, against hope, almost against possibility itself, we 
believe he will deliver. " Bat if not,** there is the issae 
-*if not, it makes no difference*— if he cannot, or if he 
will not save, it does not alter our resolves. He is God, 
and we will serve him, even without our wages — ^though 
be slay us, yet will we trust him. If he minds not to 
save us from the consequence of doing right, we will not 
do wrong to save ourselves— we will not serve thy gods 
though ours abandon us. It is sweeter to perish in the 
service of him we love, than to live in subjection to an* 
other master. So rests the spirit of the Christian on the 
Saviour he adores. He bfilieves, and he believes it on 
no poor security, that every sacrifice he makes will be 
rendered ten-fold into his bosom. Peace amid the tu- 
mults of an opposing world, and the yet more tnmultuous 
opposition of his own wild passions, joy in the midst of 
sonroir, protection in every danger, defence from ev^ry 
eheiiiy, security in life, and comfort in death — all Ibjs ii 
what' be eiLpeets from him to whom h6 devotes himself. 
" Bat if not'' — ^if it be so, as they are told, that the por- 
tion of the servants of God will be worse rather than 
the bettier for their devotion; that no equivalent will be 
given for the sacrifices they make ; and all will go with 
theni even as with others; excepting that they relin* 
quisb' advantages, and expose themselves to difficulties 
and privatiotts for the sake of one who will make no 
eatlrtiordiriary interposition on their behalf-*-if it be so, 
it makes no difference — they love him, and they will 
ser^e him^ He has died for them, he has redeemed 
them; he is their God — for his sake they will take the 
risk* and be the losers, if it must be so, in this transitory 
worid, rather than even take the venture of offending 
Inm, by sinful compliance with the things that offend him 
-*4rather than be the servants of any other master tfami 
the one thdy choose. *' If not" — it is the language of a 
devoted spirit, trusting because it loves, but not loving 
only, because it trnsts-^foxpecting to be upheld, but de- 
termined to love on, whether it be or liot. 
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Sije le preche de bon ccRur,fen aurai la ricompense*^^ 

1 Cor. ix. 17. 

C'kst le coBiir que Dieu regarde, c'est le coeur qu*i! 
recompense. Chacun revolt ce qn*)! cherehe dans le 
travail: si c'est la vanite, il trouve la vanit^; si c'est 
Diea, Dieu est le prix de sa fid^lite et de sa peine. Ce 
n'est pas assez de remplir ses devoirs k Texterieur poor 
attendre recompense, si on ne le fait pour Famoar de 
celui de qui on Fattend. Quesnbl*. 


THE LISTENER.— No. XIX. 

Some of my readers, I understand, wonder I contrive 
to hear so many things they never happen to have heard 
themselves — nay, some even go so far as to doubt if I 
really, do hear all I tell. I would advise them» that hear- 
ing depends greatly upon listening ; for many things pass 
under our eyes that we do not see, and under our ears 
thatwe do not bear, for want of attention and observa- 
tion : and, what is far more extraordinary, that these 
very things that we hear not and see not, are the things 
we are ourselves doing, or saying, or thinking, or feeling. 
If I could prevail on some of my incredulous friends 
to listen to themselves, to what is whispered in their 
bosoms as well as to what finds louder utterance, for one 
whole year, I should be much surprised, if, at the end of 
it, they could not tell me some very marvellous stories ; 
and some, perhaps, that had I told to them, they might 
not have taken to be truth. This preamble I should not 
have made, as having little to do with the subject of the 
paper, had I not been apprehensive that some of my 
readers will doubt whether I ever heard what I am going 
to relate. 

The three daughters of Lady S. had received some- 
thing more than a fashionable education ; though it must 
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be allowed, a fashionable education in the days of 
Greorge IV. is nearer to being a good one, than at any 
time we wot df in the annals of the world. I do not 
mean to speak particularly of her ladyship's character, 
because my criticisms presume not to attaint my elders, 
except in so far as her character may disclose itself in 
the concernments of her family, and the conversations I 
wa9 so fortunate as to hear. The outward seeming and 
circumstance of her condition I may mention, as being 
that with which the world is doubtless well acquainted 
already. A widow while her children were yet babies, 
with more rank than she had fortune to compete with, 
this excellent mother had supplied by most assiduous care 
and many ingenious contrivances, the deficiency of in- 
come a» it might have affected her daughters' education. 
Withdrawn from a world that had lost its attraction for 
her, since the bosom's friend was gone who had been to 
her all its zest and interest, she had time to form and 
execute her plans of education, without interruption from 
other claims ; and whether her plans were good or bad, 
or both, of which 1 mean to give no opinion, they were 
maturely considered, and very consistently executed. 
She knew her daughters were to move in a genteel, pos- 
sibly an elevated station in life, and she resolved to omit 
nothing that could prepare them for it, and fit them to be 
admired and beloveds She knew they were to pass out of 
this sublunary sphere of action into one in which neither 
the love nor the admiration they had gained in it would 
avail them any thing, and she resolved to prepare them for 
thia too. The proportionate degree of importance she at- 
tached to^ tiiese separate objects, or whether either had 
undue preponderance in her measures, remains a secret 
lo^ me, and may as weH remain so to the world ; since He 
who jadgea from principles ratiier than from actions, who, 
wllile he looks closely to the motives of a conduct seeming 
fair, judges leniently of the mistakes that supervene upon 
the best intentions) haff alone to do with this decision* 
The IKsses S, had been taught, a»aH other ladies are, 
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to do every thing ; and they had also been taught, as all 
other ladies are not, to understand, reflect, and judge. 
Unlike those parents, who, by too much constraint, make 
their children passive machines up to a certain age, and 
then expect they should know how to move alone, Lady 
S. had rather guided than constrained their minds — she 
had accustomed them to deliberate, to reason, and to 
choose. Whether at their age she did right to let them 
take their choice when she herself thought it a wrong 
one, is not my business to determine — I have only to dis-- 
close the fact that it was so. If, in relating what I over* 
hear, I should alter things to my own taste, my readers 
would have cause to complain of my want of veracity ; 
therefore whatever may be thought of this, I am not re- 
sponsible, and can only say, so runs my story. Nothing 
had been omitted to give grace and beauty to the minds 
and persons of these young people — they had been 
taught to walk and to dance, and to lie down and to sit 
up, and to dress and to undress ; but not more assiduously 
had they been tutored in all these things on a Saturday, 
than they had been taught to read and pray on a Sunday. 
I do not mean ostentatiously — far from it; they had 
been accustomed to spend the Sabbath properly ; they 
had learned all the catechisms that ever were published, 
and read all the tracts that ever were written ; and better 
than this, they had been made intimately acquainted with 
the sacred language of Scripture, and pains had been 
taken to make them understand and feel their interest in 
it. And here, alas! so captious are our criticks, I must 
again pause to make excuse for my story. I am aware 
that some will say the dancing and dressing should have 
been omitted— *and others will say the catechisms and 
tracts should have been omitted— 'for who ever met with 
a lady that thought another lady's child had been properly 
brought up? I never did. But if any one says the 
statement is not consistent, I beg their pardon. Every 
one who knows Lady S. knows it to be exactly correct ; 
and those who are not of her ladyship's acquaintance^ 
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riiay find many among^ tbeir friends, titled and untitled, 
who are pursuing very much the same plan. 

Lady S.'s system of education had in one respect dif- 
fered from that of some fashionable mothers, who think 
the best preparation for succeeding in the world, is to be 
kept in total ignorance of it till a certain age ; when the 
new claimant on its smiles, who has had intercourse only 
with her governess, her waiting-maid, and posssibly, but 
not certainly, with her parents^ comes forth as at a signal 
into the mid-day of its splendours, its allurements, its 
joys, its difficulties, and its crimes, to understand them if 
she can, and abide them if she may. What would be- 
come of the mazed and dazzled vision, that had for 
eighteen years been closed in impenetrable darkness, as 
a preparation for opening at once on the full blaze of a 
meridian sun ? Lady S. had accustomed her girls to her 
own society and that of her friends, and without exactly 
taking them into publick, had accustomed them to fre* 
quent and free communication with the beings, among 
whom they were to find their future happiness and per- 
form their future duties. How the three daughters hap- 
pened to come to maturity at the same time, is I confess 
a difficulty. I do not say they were all of the same age ; 
yet they could not be very far apart. If I were more 
used to telling stories, I should not be puzzled by these 
small difficulties, perhaps. A good novel writer can have 
the moon foil many times in a month; and what might 
seem equally difficult to a plain astronomer, can make a 
full moon rise in the middle of the night. Why then may 
I not make the three daughters of Lady S. co»ie out at 
the same time ? It remains only to be further understood, 
that If listening, heard the succeeding conversation. 

** My girk," said Lady S. to her daughters, as they 
sate round the tea-table one Sunday evening, ** you 
have reached the age at which I have always promised 
you an introduction to the world, for which you have 
been so many years preparing yourselves. I have given 
yon every advantage befitting your rank, that may ena^ 
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ble you to enjoy its pleasures ; and such principles as \ 
trust may help you to avoid its dangers. ' I have pre** 
pared you for the world because you must sojourn in it 
a little time ; you must act in it the part assigned you ; 
society will lay its claim to you, and if I had neglected 
in your education any of its requirements, the world 
would have said, and you might sometime have said 
yourselves, that your mother had failed of her duty to- 
wards you, and suffered her own sorrows to blight the 
budding of your joys. But T have told you too, that 
this world is not your abiding place^ nor its maxims 
your safest guide, nor its pleasures your best enjoy- 
ment. The higher importance of eternal things, the 
greater claim of Him who made you on your affections, 
the better happiness his love prepares for you, are 
themes you have not now to hear of first. Knowledge of 
either world, as far as it can be communicated to you 
by another, you cannot want: the time is come when 
you are to take upon yourselves the character of women 
and of Christians on your own behalf, and personally 
to answer to God and man the claims that each may 
have on you, for which hitherto I have been in some 
measure your sponsor. I need scarcely remind yon 
that you have a fortnight since, after the manner of our 
church, renewed in confirmation year baptismal vows 
— ^you cannot be forgetful what they were ; and fhat 
you promised by them not only to believe the word- of 
God, but to obey it — not only to devote yourself to his 
service, but to renounce every thing that may stand in 
opposition to it, or interfere with it ; whetiier it be the 
sinful suggestions of your own heart, prompted by the 
evil spirit to do his own dark works, or the allurements 
of the worid, whose pomp, and fashion, and too vehe- 
ment desires, you pledged yourselves neither to follow 
nor to be led by. I trust you are ready to fbifil your 
vows and keep your fiuth with Hearen/' 

"I hope so, Muiima," said Emma; ''it was a so- 
lemn service ; and when I bad gone through it, I felt I 
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liad {hedged myself to do I scarce know what, and 
certainly hawe bot little power to perform, except as 
strength from above is promised to the wish and the 
endeaToar/' 

" On the other hand^ the worid yon have promised not 
to follow, awaits yon and invites you : you have bless-* 
ings to seek from it, and duties to perform in it — ^you 
can neither do without the one, nor are at liberty to 
evade. the other: — these opposing duties " 

" But why, dear Mother,'' said Maria, '* should they 
stand opposed ? God made the world and placed us in 
it ; surely then we may partake of it without offence to 
Him. I do not see any difficulties in divkUing our at- 
tention between our religious duties, and the concerns 
of life, and giving to each ^* 

** Its due proportion you would say," interrupted 
Lady S., " and it is true you must ; but not to each an 
equal share ; and as they will too often clash, there must 
be in every such instence a preference to one above the 
other — ^my children surely know to which the preference 
is due/' 

*' Of course. Mamma," said Fanny ; " every body 
knows that God is to be preferred before the world, and 
we shall never think of doing otherwise. But I do long 
to go out, and teste the delights of society : it is so 
natural at our age to like pleasure, that it cannot possi- 
bly be wrong. When one is older it may be different. 
When are we to begin to go out. Mamma?" 

" That is exactly what I was preparing to tell you—- - 
I have two invitations for you this week." 

** Two in one week ! O that is delightfui," cried Fanny. 

** I should have preferred that it had happened other- 
wise; for as we are circumstanced, considerable prepa- 
ration will be necessary for your appearance in publick 
on such occasions, especially as it is the first time;" 
said Lady S. 

** But then, dear Mamma, it is the more fortunate, be- 
cause one preparation will do for both," answered Maria. 
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*' Not exactly so, I fear: it ratker appears to me thai 
it will be desirable to put off one or tiie other—- but I 
intend to leave thiis to your choice. You are invited to 
a ball on Friday, at Mrs. Askall's, where all that is most 
distiDguished in the county will be assembled togeflier. 
Though there will be but few prls there whose rank is 
higher than youf own, there will be none perhaps whose 
fortune is less — therefore to make an appearance equal, 
to othersi you mast depend on your own iadustry and 
contrivance." 

*< O yes/' cried Fanny, *' we can mahe our own- 
dresses and all tbat^-rthere will be plent|r of time before 
Friday-*— I should not mind sitting up all mght, if . '•. ^ 


but what a pitJjT; we did not begin before. When did 
you get the invitations V* 

** Ou Saturday— but I had reasons for not commu- 
nicating it till this evenii^. CSould it be avoided, I had 
rather not see your time so spent; but you know I caa^^ 
not afford to purchase dresses for you, sucb as you wiU< 
like to appear in where all will be so gay. and brilliant'' 

** Certainly/' said Maria, " I should like to lobk like, 
other people. T shall lie awake to*night thinking how we 
can contrive the . [Mrettiest dhfesses at the sidalleirt eost*. 
It wilL not signify about Uie time they: take for once v 
we can put off our other employmeals just for a single: 
week. One, two, three, four, days, bewde great pact 
of Friday-— for it will do if they are done by the time 
we want to dress, but " 

" But, Mamma, you have forgotteil the other invita- 
tion," said Emma. 

"The other, my love, was received this moriling; 
you heard it as well as myself^ and cannot, I sat sure, 
have forgotten it. You know that it is not usual foe 
young persons in the Established Church to take the; 
Sacrament till they have been confirmed ; but after, that 
ceremony has been attended to, I should be winy that 
there were reason longer to delay it, as I believe I have 
mentioned to yon before; and the invitation was given 


this morniiig Co all Uiat are religiously aod devoutly 
di^Msed." 

" Well bnl» Mamiaa, what has that to do with Mrs. 
Aakall'8 ball? " said Faouy. 

" No more, my dear, than that I do not see how you 
can attend to both." 

'" I cannot see that at all— the Sacranent is on Sun- 
day, not on Friday, and " 

** Stay, my child; recolleot the nature of the invita- 
tion ere yon decide on this matter. The feast you are 
invited to is at the table of the liord. It is a joyful 
feast, indeed, for it is the commemoration of his love, 
and to us the 4Bweet pledge and foretaste of eternal 
Uiss : but it is also a serious one, setting forth in lively 
emblems a tale of agony and deatbi that must ever fill 
our eyes with tears and tinge our cheeks with shame. 
It is with good treason, therefore, that we are exhorted 
ere we present ourselves at the feast, to consider the 
dignity of the ceremony, and examine deeply the state 
oi our own hearts, that we may make sach appearance 
th^re as muy beconie the occasion. If you think a whole 
week's preparation scarcely enough to do honour to the 
invitation of an earthly friend, can you present your- 
fliielves before your heavenly benefactor, the Maker of 
hfdayen and earjth, without any previous pains bestowed, 
or time expended, to. make ready for his .presence ? 
The dress is different, indeed, as is the occasion : one 
is the outside trickery, of no importance in itself, for 
with it you are no other than without it, attended to in 
iconCormity to the convenances of society, by custom 
only rendered suitable or unsuitable to the occa- 
sion. The other — how shall I speak meetly of its im- 
portance ? You cannot indeed make yourselves fit to 
appear — no pains of yours can veil your unworthiness 
or lessen it : nor any preparation be, as some mistake 
it, a ticket of admittance that gives you a right to come 
and claim the benefits of this holy feast. You come by 
invitation free and unmerited ; but there is a requisition 
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plain and positive from Him who sends it, as to the 
manner of yoar appearing. The form of invitation 
used by oar charch is the langfoage of Scripture, and 
those who do not use the same words, give it the same 
meaning. We are bidden to examine not only the state 
of our hearts at the present moment, but the records of 
our passed lives; that where we have been wrong, we 
may confess the wrong, lament it deeply, and determine 
to amend it as far as may be for the future : and it is not 
only the act, but the thought, and word, and deed, we 
are to examine. Nay, there may be something even to 
be done, as well as determined — ^for we are expressly 
forbidden to approach with malice or envy in our hearts, 
or unforgiven wrong rankling in our bosoms, or injury 
on our heads for which we are inclined to make no repa- 
ration. Scripture is very express in this — ^for even when 
we arrive at the altar, if we recollect any thing of wrong 
between us and our fellow-creatures, we are bidden to 
go away, and make no offering till we are in better 
mind. The reason of all this is very plain. We come to 
the feast as sinners, unworthy to gather up a crumb that 
falls from it, and seeking for our unworthiness an uncon- 
ditionary pardon. Ill may it become us then to bring in 
our bosoms envy, and jealousy, and resentment, the birth 
of pride, the workings of a mind that holds itself at higher 
price that others have had respect to. Ill, very ill, may 
it beseem us, to bring with us a reckoning of the unpaid 
dues we are determined on exacting from each other. 
We come to a banquet of love — love immutable, immea- 
surable, such as Heaven wonders at, and earth can never 
comprehend. Ill-dressed guest, indeed, we must ap- 
pear, if love be not the absorbing feeling of our souls, to 
the suspension, at least, of every other sentiment. And 
then we come for a purpose — we come for remission and 
a cure, as well as to make acknowledgment of deepest 
gratitude to Him through whose death and passion we 
can alone receive them. How can this be, if we have 
taken no account beforehand of our debts or their 
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amoant; or if we have koown ootliiiig of the symptonift 
of the disease we come to be relieved of> nor have given 
ourselves the trouble to enquire how fiur we really need 
or desire any of these things? Our enjoyment at the 
feast will be proportioned to oar sense of the benefit-— 
oar sense of the benefit will be proportioned to oar 
sense of need — and oar gratitade to both — and what can 
we know of this, withoat examination of oar hearts and 
lives? This preparation is called by oar Church the 
marriage garment, and with reason, for the resemblance 
holds : the garment was not a cause of the invitation, nor 
an inducement to receive the guest, nor a title to sit 
down at another's table, nor a payment made for the 
entertmnment there— yet was it that without which none 
could be welcomed at a marriage feast. And now, my 
children, yon mast decide for yourselves, whether you 
can, without preparation, accept this invitation for the 
first time in your lives." 

'* I think we cannot," replied Fanny; '' and as we 
shall certainly not have time to think of it properly, it 
will be better to put it off: for the ball you know cannot 
be put off, and Mrs. Askall gives but one in the year— 
it is a long promise that we should be there, and she is 
of so much consequence in the neighbourhood, it would 
not do to offend her : besides, we shall have so much 
pleasure ; every body will be there, and it will be such 
an odd reason to give. The sacrament will be repeated 
in a month or two, and then perhaps we shall have 
nothing to prevent our receiving it seriously, and as we 
onght." 

" You are left to your own choice, Fanny, but be 
mindful of your profession and your vow. You are pre- 
ferring what you esteem pleasure to what you know to 
be a duty — you are setting the opinions of men before 
the express command of God — you are offering to your 
heavenly Father an excuse you say will not be accepted 
by an earthly friend. I fear that preference you were 
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sare just now woold ineline to the rig^t side, has 
already fallen on the wrong. Bnt what says my Maria?" 

^' I am thinking ¥ery seriously what is to be done/' 
answered Maria ; '' I should be very sony to n^lect 
the Sacrament, which I anticipated with desire, besides 
the sense of duty. But, indeed. Mamma, I do not see 
why it cannot h& managed. We shall be busy, to be 
sure, till Friday— 4>nt while our fingers are employed 
for one purpose, our thoughts may be upon the other : 
and then you know, there wall be all day on Saturday 
that we can qnite^ give our minds to serious thou^^t. I 
should not like to give up either, if you leave it to my 
choice." 

^' You may try it, Maria^— for I believe you sufficiently 
conscientious, when the Sunday comes, to give up your 
purpose, if you find your mind unfit. And Emma?" 

*' I cannot go to tiie ball. Mamma— it is not possible." 

'* And why not, Emma?" 

*' Because, while you were speaking to me, my mind 
took a hasty glance upon itself; and I saw within it so 
much to. think of, so much to reflect upon ; and I felt so 
much need of the medicine, and so long a debt to reckon 
up, and so great desire to receive the ofitered pledge of 
my Redeemer's love ; and after sixteen years of kind- 
ness^ and favour lavished on me, to make my first publio 
acknowledgment at hia table — I cannot. Mamma, do 
any thing that will prevent this invitation, or unfit me 
for accepting it." 

" You have your choice, my children," answered Lady 
S«, ''with liberty to change it, if you see occasion." 

(To he continued,) 
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LECTUKE TBB SIXTH. 


Yt ure the salt of the earth, huiifthe ealt haoe hst it$ 
savour^ wherewith ehall U be ealtedl It ie hm^eefbrth 
goodfornothing buttobecaetoui, and trodden mnder 
foot of men. Ye are the light of the world. A eitff 
that ie eet on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men 
i^ht a candkf and put it under a buehd, but on m 
candketick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the hauH* Let your light eo ehine brfore men, thai 

. ikejf mag eee your good worke, and glorify your 
Father uMch ie in hiwen.-^MAfrT. ▼* 18— 16^ 

Thb dmoe iVeac»fcer was addreMlng hui dBseipIes, ikb 
despised/ yeft lAstiBgnifljied few, Who, in Us tiien iiiigod*> 
Mke stale, tbeagbt it worth their while to listen to hife 
Words. We are not told at the colntnencement of th^ 
sermon that he addressed himself to the multitnde, thi^ 
scornful, 'giddy mnltitade, that heiard not, or, hearing, 
scorned' his holy exhortations ; doubtless they might Usteft 
if they would, for he did nothing and said ndttiihgse^ 
cretly ; and it is likely they did listen ; for when he cam^ 
down again from the mountain to which he had retired, 
great multitudes followed him, attracted, no doubt, by 
the novel and extraordinary doctrines they had heard. 
But it was not to this wondering crowd that he addressed 
himself— it is particularly said that his disciples came unto 
him, and he taught them. They were a few among the 
many, who ventured to think not as others thought, nor 
do as others did — for by the great mass of the people 
Jesus was rejected and despised ; his seemmgly low and 
unbefriendcid state, had made him to the midtitude ah 
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object of contempt — ^his new and bnmiliating doctrines 
provoked their pride — his high pretence their ridicole. 
Bat these, by the teaching of his Spirit, perceived through 
all his dress of lowliness, the divine Messiah, the pro- 
mised King of Israel : and however little they might at 
that time know of the consummation that was preparing, 
and the eternal benefits to be derived from it, they were 
willing and determined to follow him, to share the ob- 
loquy cast upon him by mankind, and to leave all thingii 
for his sake*. Doubtless the world believed them a wildii 
iPantastic set, that could leave their homes and their oc* 
ciipations to follow the footsteps of a houseless stranger, 
one who had nothing to give them but empty promises, 
and counsel in opposition to the established practices 
and maxims'of the world in which they lived. But.thejr 
thought otherwise, and He they served thought other** 
wise, for he. addressed them as the great, and the distin- 
guished, and the best of earth-^— as beings on whom all 
depended, and for whom all subsisted — the lights of a 
world that would be darkness without them. ' 

Knowing, as we do, that all Scripture was written for 
our instruction, and the words of Christ bequeathed to 
his people as a rich inheritance even to the end of time, 
we must consider of them as addressed to all his dis- 
ciples, whether then listening to his words as they fell 
from his own hallowed lips, or now in faith receiving them 
as his eternal and unaltered will and purpose. And the 
.same marks which disting^hed his disciples then, will 
distinguish them now — not to the eye of others, perhaps, 
but to their Saviour*s and their own. They go not now 
forth from their families and homes, forsaking the com- 
mon habits and practices of men, to wander in the wil- 
derness and on the mountains with him they call their 
master : the world sees them in some sense employed as 
others are, and living as others do. But still a disciple 
now is what a disciple was. He is one who prefers the 
teaching of his Lord to the opinions of men, and the dis- 
grace of his religion to the honours of the world. What 
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Us Saviour speaks to him by lus Spirit or by bis vord, he 
accepts as tmth, whoever contradicts it ; imd admires as 
goody whoever disapproves it. The fear of peculiarity 
or of censure cannot prevent him from openly acknol»- 
lodging the Lord whom others neglect and disobey^-* 
and if there is aught to be left, aug^t to be parted from, 
or risk incurred, or danger braved, or pleasure foregone, 
or sorrow suffered — he is ready to abide it rather than 
forsake his Maker^s service, or disregard his will. The 
presence of his Lord is to his disciples now, as it was 
then, their best delight; his words the sweetest sounds 
their ears may listen to— himself their hope, and com- 
forter, and friend. If yon would find them, it must be 
in places where his presence illumes and his love sustains 
them*-4f you would go with them, it must be in paths 
such as he they follow would tread, were he on earth. 
And in some sort they are as separate from others now as 
they were of old ; for they cannot join in the laugh that 
mocks him, or the practice that offends, or the opinion 
that contradicts him-^nd above all they are not ashtaied 
to have it seen, and kntown, and told of them, that they 
follow him more closely, and love him better than the 
multitude around them. To these his disciples, in every 
age, the Preacher^s words are addressed : if we claim 
the title, let us give heed to the words. 

Of an earth corrupt in itself, and tasteless, and loath- 
some to its holy Creator, the people whom he has re- 
deemed and sanctified are all that he holds worthy in it. 
It was for their sakes he withheld his arm, when first it 
repented him that he had made man upon' the earth ; 
thait he did not undo his 'WOrk and destroy them utterly. 
It is for the sake of them that love him^ he goes on to 
bear with a world that has indeed lost its savoar in his 
sight by reason of the offences tiiat are in it. If there 
be any good remailiing, it is in Ihem, the fruit of his own 
Spirit implanted ; if there is any thing in it acceptable 
to him, it is ifrom them, the reflected image Of his own 
holiness. But if the salt^ havn^ lost its savour, where- 
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with shall the earth be salted ? If they who name them- 
selves by the name of Christ, and profess to be his fol^ 
lowers and his peculiaY people, be in no way distingnbh* 
able froni others, what can stay the cormption of the 
earth, or. the voigeance of Heaven upon its perversity? 
We;are apt to' suppose that it is better to go with the 
mnltitude, to think €» other people think, and do as 
other people do ; and if there is any peculiarity in o«r 
opinions, or differences in oar faith, to keep it to oar- 
selves as a matter of no importance. God himself is of 
another mind : He makes a distinction, and woald. have 
it perceived ; for he declares that if that which he dis- 
tinguishes as the salt of the earth, lose its peculiar 
qualities, and become like the mass of things, it is 
thenceforth good for nothing. If the religion of Christ 
is to be softened down, and equivocated, and accommo- 
djated, till it suits all tastes, and gives offence to nobody, 
and disturbs nobody, and condemns nobody — ^if they 
who profess to be Christians , are to hold no higher 
faith, no purer system of morality, nor more exact ac- 
cordance with the will of Heaven in thought, and word, 
and deed, tluui the unbelieving world, the savour of 
the Grospel is indeed gone, and it matters little if it be 
professed or not. 

It is needful, therefore, that there be a difference, 
an innate, substantial difference, between the converted 
and the natural heart For we are all by nature in that 
state in which we are offensive to the sight of Grod, as 
things corrupt and worthless are in ours. His infinite 
pity is not willing to cast us out as such, and therefore 
he does propose to renew our minds by his Holy Spirit, 
and reconcile us to his love by the atonement offered by 
the Son on our behalf. A humbled, and self-condemn- 
ing spirit, an earnest desire for holiness however nnat- 
tained as yet, a value above all estimate for the doc- 
trine of redemption through a Saviour's blood, on which 
alone the hope of salvation rest8-*-things that by nature 
we feel not, whatever we may sqjr iboui them*— are 
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uiofig the symploiiis flat oiiist mark llib change. And 
added to these there is a fim belief^ a steady fiuth ia 
all that God has said, whether or not it accords with oar 
reason, or soits oar wishes; ahove all things* in what he 
has revealed of the eternal world to which we are hasten- 
ing, with the certain consequence of unpardoned sin, 
and the no less certain froits of a holy reliance on the 
Savioor^s nimts. And there is an habitoal conscbns- 
ness of God's presence, an habitual fear to displease, a 
preference of eternity to tinie in all our desires and 
schemes, a deep and pained €M>nyiction of the evil of 
our own hearts, with most sincere abhorvence of sin, 
and firm persuasion that it merits, as it incurs, eternal 
punishment, and that if we escape it, it is to the gbry 
of another, not our own. And then there is with these 
the new prindple of action which is the soul and sprii^ 
of all the re8t^-4he lo?e of Grod so shed abroad in our 
hearts, that what we did before, we do now with altered 
motive-— now to please our €rod, as erst to please our- 
selves : and what we forbear to do, we now forbear to 
do from other motives — ^the fear of displearing him, 
rather than of the consequences that may ensue to us— 
that whatever stands between us and God, or draws us 
from hini, or risks the losing of his favour, b, by reason 
of our love, unpleasing to us. Now we must be very 
well aware, that these things are not the case with a 
mii^d in its natural state--«nd if it be not so with ours, 
while we claim to.be the disciples of Christ, the sah has 
lost its savour — ^what is it good for! 

But this is not enough — this is a secret between our- 
selves, and Gfod, a system of feelings, and desires, and 
principles, that none npiay investigate but He to whom the 
close chambers of the bosom hold no mysteries. More 
than this is. desired of the dis<»ples of Christ. ** Ye 
are the light of the world." What so brilliant, so con- 
spicuous, so distinguishable, as light amid surrounding 
darkness? Such einblem our .Saviour is pleased to use 
to designate his people, but alas! how little for the most 
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part do they answer to the deacriptton. It is not enoiigii 
thut we bold in secret a purer faith, and are actuated 
by a better principle. It is not enough that.onr erro- 
neous opinions have been set right, and our false esti- 
mete of ourselves corrected, and our misplaced affiM^ 
tions recalled to their proper object, and the 1ar«st.t|iat 
was in ourselves referred to our Saviour, and all that 
. change been effected that makes his disciples in ni^are 
different from the world around them. Who knows it? 
The light may be lighted, but who sees it? We fear it 
will be said of us, that we have put it under an imper- 
vious cover, instead of setting it on a candlestick to give 
light to idi that are in the house* And if it goes not out, 
it shines to little purpose. 

Our religbn poorly answers to thb requisition of our 
Lord, unless it be effectively manifested to all around 
us. Not in much talk, indeed, and noisy setting forth 
of our opinions — we are fond enough, too fond by very 
much, of making known our religion in this way : before 
we quite know what we mean ourselves, and very long 
before we can be sure we do sincerely mean it, young 
people especially are very eager to set every body right, 
and to> dispute with everybody, and convert every body; 
.and they will not be two minutes in your company ere 
they challenge you to measure your opinions against 
theirs, so eager are they to illuminate your darkness 
with then* new-lighted candle. Alas! however much 
they may know of religion now, when they better know 
themselves they would find occasion to tread more softly. 
•They will find so much inconsistency in themselves, so 
much unholy faltering in their fmth, they will scarcely 
like to say it is theirs, lest in fact it be not. When they 
would speak of sin and its eternal consequence, the deep 
consciousness of their own evils will make llie words 
•so falter on their lips, that they would rather notpro- 
juQunee them. When they would q>eak of redeeming 
mercy and celestial love, the subject will seem so much 
beyond their power or worthiness to. name> its over- 
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.wlidiming gteatness will forbid the utterance. Those 
deep, mysterious truths they love now to bandy about 
with so much argument and so much talk, O they will 
rather lay them up in their hearts as a hid treasure, as 
gems too precious and too fearful to be hung about their 
necks for show, precious as the ground-work of their 
eteiiial hopes, fearful as the truths that may condemn 
themselves, if indeed they are not what they profess to 
be. Without meaning to conceal or wishing to equivo- 
cate, they will find hereafter that religion is a deep, 
internal thing, fitter to be felt than talked about, niore 
safely to be treated of with God in the stillness of 
their chambers, than amid the excitement and clatter of 
the world. . . 

Others there are who have ways of their own devising 
of showing forth their religion before men. We havie 
known some, a sort of technical Christians, whose habitual 
use of Scripture phrases, and of certain expressions com- 
monly, employed in treating of Divine things, is not only 
the test of their own professions/but required by them 
as a test of every body's elise. And some have essayed 
to mark it by a profisssed contempt {or the decencies and 
proprieties of life, the confounding of all distinctions of 
rank and station, the neglect of all external grace and 
loveliness, peculiarities of habit, dress, and mode of life, 
abstinence from all innocent indulgence, suppression of 
all natural desires, and a nustaken, if not ostentatious, 
system of self-denial. . Some too, we fear, have distin- 
guished themselves to the injury of others, if not to their 
own, by withdrawing from the claims of natural affection 
—separating themselves in cold repnlsiveness from their 
families— putting aside with the hand of severity those 
whom they might have gently led-Hipbraiding whero 
they had better conciliate, revolting where they might 
have won, and bringing. on themselves the charge of 
pride and self-preference — sins which of all others can 
least consist with the religion of the GojBpel. Such lights 
fm these are set up ind<eed, but we fear they give little 
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eternal good— *who says that his treasures are where Deitber 
moth» Dor thief, nor any earthly casualty caa reach them 
— who believes that he has pardon and peace already in 
posses8ion» and bliss eternal in secure reversion — clsums 
rank as an adopted child of 6od» sustained by his Spirit , 
fed upon his love, and by his smiles made happy whoever 
else may frown— who talks of earth as a despised thing, 
at its best a bauble, at its worst a poison and a snare — 
he who exhorts all around him to share "Hie hidden trea- 
sure he has found, tells them they are not iMppy, bids 
them turn their affections from all they are now rested 
on, to something he can tell of that is better worth the 
loving — what is likely to be thought, if this boastful pos- 
sessor of the so much happiness, be seen with gloom upon 
his brow, and sorrow in his eye, an anxious, careful, fret- 
ful creature; alarmed by every danger, irritated by every 
opposition, and cast down by every failure : when others 
^e gay, the only sad ; when others are sad, the saddest 
of them all; as much within the reach of every passing 
circumstance to vex or wound them, as bitter in their 
complaints, as loud in their bewailings, as if, like others, 
they had staked their all upon the cast of this world's die ? 
It is as if one who professed to have found medicine for 
some particular disease, should go about the streets a 
wan and wasted victim of the very disorder he pro* 
fessed to cure. Who would buy his nostrum? — 
Either they are false to their religion, or their religion is 
false to tbem-*-so will it be said, since professing to have 
the secret of happiness, they are no happier than other 
people. O where have we hidden our light t Fetch it 
forth, set it up — let it beam cheerfulness on all around 
us, a holy composure in the turmoil of existence. If we 
know that we are happier than others, let them see us so 
^et them come, and ask of us, why we are happy in 
circumstances that make others sad. 

Our text has a concluding clause, " That men may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father that is in 
heaven." As the light may burn to waste if there be uq 
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external e? ideoce of our iDtemal principle^ so the bril- 
liaDcy of the beacon avails nothidg, if the motive for 
which we set it up be a false one. Lest we pervert his 
admonition, and learn to attach too much value to ex- 
ternal things, and to the opinions of men, the holy Teacher 
goes back again to the secret springs of action, and bids 
us look to the principle from which we desire approba- 
tion. It is not to win honour to ourselves, to distinguish 
ourselves above our fellows, and draw the eyes of men 
upon our worth, that we are bidden to set our light so 
high. To be much thought of, much talked of, much 
looked up to as distinguished saints, to have our lives 
blazoned forth, and our sayings put on record, and our 
dying speeches registered. We fear there is too much 
of this, and that some among us are not over careful in 
looking to the motive of these desires. Is it our own 
glory we are seeking, or another's ? The plain fact is 
this — there is no glory due to us. Whatever effect re- 
ligion may have had in the improvement of our character, 
that character is still more defective than it should be, 
considering the reason we have to be amended, the dig- 
nity, and holiness, and exalting nature of the religion we 
are professing. Shame, not glory, will at best be our 
rightful portion : and as the religion is not of ourselves, 
and the grace that is in us is not of ourselves, for any 
good that results from them, the praise is to our God. 
Our aim should be not for the empty applause of a world 
that commends to-day, and vilifies to-morrow — ^pours one 
dav into our ears its unasked commendations, the next 
reverses its decrees, meting out its flattery and its de- 
traction with equal liberality. As far as our personal 
honour is concerned, it should be to us "a small matter 
to be judged of man's judgment." But our pride, if we 
may use that term for what it does not mean, should be 
to have it observed of fiU, that it is religion has made us 
happier and better: so shall our Father have glory by 
our means. 
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LETTEaS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 


LETTER THE NINTH. 


You tell me, dear M., that yon have been fnghtened 
from some pnrsnits, which else had worn no uninvitiDg 
aspect, by the much you hear sdd in society, in ridicule 
of the smatterings of kuowledge on all sorts of subjects 
that women of the present day are anxious to acquire^ 
Society, my dear girl, is doubtless a very respectable, 
and no informidable person, whose judgment must not 
be defied, nor its decisions held at naught But what 
is it? Of the many who talk, if we put aside those who 
do not know what they say, or do not know what they 
mean, and those who merely echo current phrases witlk 
out meaning any thing at all, how very little of the gabble 
pf what is commonly called society, is really worth re- 
garding. You say you have heard many discouraging 
remarks on ladies attending Lectures, reading Chemis* 
try, Geology, and all the other onomies and ologies as 
they have been facetiously called : but before you suf- 
fered your mind to be influenced by these way-side 
remarks, did you stop to observe from whence they fell? 
Were the talkers talking of words or of things? Did 
they know the nature of the studies they condemn ? Do 
they think that Chemistry is the mixing of drugs in an 
apothecary's shop ; that Botany is calling common flowers 
by uncommon names; Mineralogy a long catalogue of 
hard words, and Geology something to be found at the 
bottom of a coal mine ? Or were they informed before 
they spokoi that these things are no more but an enquiry 
into the wonderful, the magnificent,^ the exhaustless 
secrets of a creation of which ourselves are the centre 
object and the end — the study of the Creator's works, 
his wisdom, and munificence, and power — the things. he' 
has prepared for our necessity, comfort, delight, and 
security, and th«^ means by which they are made to sub- 
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sefrve those purposes — ^the examioation, in short, of every 
thmg neia us and around ns, every thing most beaatifol, 
most useful, and most important ? 

We should wonder much at one, who never having 
sees a ship before, should be brought to the sea-side, and 
being placed for the first time in a fine merchantman, 
sliould set himself down in the middle, and neither ask 
isot eare how the stately vessel moved, or how it had' 
been framed, or by what means it was directed — ^he 
would reach the port as surely as the rest — ^but we should 
deem him a most insensible and senseless brute. And' 
yet a very large proportion of those who have time to 
Uiink, and powers to think, walk through this world of 
wonders, where the meanest stone and the obscurest' 
flower are the labour of Omnipotence, which no power of 
ours can imitate, without considering of any thing they 
see, irfaat it is, or how it came there. If it is worth our 
while to run, as thousands do, to Rome and Florence, 
and trough all the haUtable earth, to examine the pro- 
ductions of antiquity, learn their height and their breadth, 
ami the purposes they served, and the means by which 
they were formed, and the materials of which they were ' 
composed, and the length of time they have subsisted, 
while others at home wait impatiently for the traveller's 
repoft^s it not strange that we can look upon this 
ancient earth, and its many-coloured dress, and its canopy' 
of light, without a wish to know how it is formed, and 
what it is composed of— why the broad river flows on for 
ever without esthaustion, while the ocean that receives ' 
it^ never out-fills its bason — why the sun, that knows no 
man's bidding, comes back at the very moment he is ' 
expected — why the water, that ingulphs the smallest 
stone we east upon it, lets the fleet with all its freightage 
go lightly on its surface — ^from what storehouse are pro- ' 
dAced the things that come daily into existence, and 
what becomes of all that disappears ; and how the cold 
mineral generates the consuming flame, or the rose steals 
it ted fVoHi the colourless beam. 

The subject is too wide to measure ; and, instead of 
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doubting vrhy way, whose basiness it is not, should trouble 
themselves about it, our wonder grows, that any one, 
who has a mind to exercise, or a moment of leisure to 
dispose of, should remain in ignorance of so much as may 
be known upon these subjects. 

In respect to those who object to such studies, because 
the knowledge acquired in each can be but superficial, 
and the depth of any such science never likely to be 
sounded by a woman, they may understand the objection ; 
but I confess I do not. The deep research, the anxious 
calculation whence knowledge is originated, is not her 
sphere ; but she may learn what she could not teach, and 
be informed of what she could not discover. It is not to 
enlighten the world, and add to the stores of human 
knowledge, that a woman, in the ordinary path of life, 
studies any thing, God and his truth apart — ^it is to ele- 
vate and improve her own mind, to prevent the waste of 
disoccupied powers, to exercise and enlarge her under- 
standing, afford subjects of thought and sources of ra- 
tional amusement, make her conversation more sensible^ 
rational, and amusing ; her life more useful, dignified, 
and happy. Why a small quantity of information on any 
subject should not subserve this purpose because it is not 
a large one, I can by no means understand. And little 
indeed do the idlers of the world wot of what they lose, 
who, affecting to despise what they call learning, but 
what neither is it, nor pretends to be, yawn away their 
useless time till some other idler comes to relieve them 
of it; or less innocently consume it in dissipation and 
folly, while nature and her works, and her silent opera- 
tions, and her unseen beauties, afford to those who with 
the key of science will unlock the store, such an abundance 
of pure and innocent delight, as no length of mortal life 
can exhaust or wear away. Nay, my dear M., such stu* 
dies as these are more than innocent : to areligious mind,, to 
which God is the origin and the end of all things, they are 
in the highest degree calculated to withdraw? us from our 
own narrowness, and lead us to the contemptt>jf|» of his 
infinitude — his infinite wisdom, and power, and Jove« 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

BOTANY. 
COmHmi€dflr§m Vol. lit. ftigt WVL) 

Class 17. — Diadblphia 

nLAMBNTS UHITBO INTO TWO SBTS. 

Thb seventeenth Class, termed Diadelphia, is said to 
be distinguished by having the Filaments or lower part 
of the Stamens united together, so as to form two sepa- 
rate setSy as in the preceding Class they formed but one. 
But in fact, this is very indistinctly, and sometimes not 
at all the case ; and were there no more positive distinc- 
tion, the learner could not always know Diadelphia from 
Monadelphia. The flowers may better be recognized 
by their form, being always Papilionaceous, Butterfly- 
shaped ; of this form of flower the Pea is a common illus- 
tration, as known to all ; and every flower of the Class 
has something of the same appearance, being composed 
of four Petak of different shapes, each of which has a 
separate name ; (Plate 19, Fig, 2.) the largest Petal 
CaJ is termed the Standard — the two side Petals Cb b) 
are termed Wings, and the Petal opposite to the Stand- 
ard, (Cf) is the Keel. This marked and singular con- 
struction of the flower, removes every difficulty in dis< 
tinguishing the Class. The Orders are three, distinguished 
as m the last Class by the number of Stamens, being six 
to the first, eight to the second, and ten to the third 
Order. All the plants of this Class are said by linnasus 
to be wholesome, and free from poisonous qualities, but 
other botanists have named instances of the contrary : 
many of them are extremely useful as food, both for men 
and animab ; and in native as well as foreign flowers, it 
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cootaibs abundant beauties. The beautiful Acacia and 
Laburnum are among the foreign species of this Clasi 
with which we are most familiar. Also the Indigofera, 
from which the valuable blue dye is obtained. 

Of native plants in the seventeenth Class we have in 
the first Order, Hexandria, distinguished by its six BtA* 
mens, only one Genus. 

Fumaria, Fumitory, a very light and elegant flower, 
growing in loose, scattered spikes, yellow, lilac, or 
white ; the leaves cut into small segments ; the Calix of 
two leaves, mostly of the colour of the Petals ; the Fila- 
ments two, each supporting three Anthers; the stems 
generally weak and falling* 

Tn the second Order, Octandria, eight Stamens, we 
have also but one Genus. 

Polygala, Milkwort, a remarkably elegant little flower, 
very common in hedges and on commons, and continuing 
to blow when almost every other has disappeared. The 
flower varies from deep blue to white, and might not at 
first be perceived to be Papilionaceous, but on examina* 
tion we shall find it of the same form : the two larger of 
the five Calix leaves, being coloured, seem a part of the 
flower: the flowers are in bunches, the stem never 
branched, the leaves small and uncut, without stalks, 
and with edges rolled back. 

The third Order, Decandria, ten Stamens, contains all 
the Vetches, Clovers, Furzes, and many other numerous 
families, common to most parts of the country. 

Spartium, Broom, we scarcely need describe— a most 
elegant and brilliant shrub, whose great abundance alone 
miakes it pass unregarded. 

Genista, Green -weed, is not unlike the Broom in the 
form and colour of the flowers, but of much smaller 
growth — one species is thorny, the others not so. The 
Calix is two -lipped with five teeth— the standard of the 
blossom bent back from the rest of the flower. 

Ulex, Furze or Gorze, must be known to us as a very 
thorny shrub, perfuming the air with its crowd of golden 
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blossoms where scarcely any other flower will grow, and 
in bloom when every other has faded ; as if cold and 
barrenness were congenial to its nature. 

Ononis^. Rest Harrow, is a beautiful flower — one 
species has thorns, the other not. The Calix has five 
Barrow divisions — ^the leaves grow three together, en- 
compassing the large pink blossoms. 

Anthyllis, Kidney-vetch, or Ladies'-finger, is one of 
the numerous family of Peas and Vetches, that the 
learner may at first find it rather diflScult to distinguish 
one from another: they may be much assisted by ob- 
serving the Legumen, or seed-vessel. In this Genus it 
is roundish. The Calix has a swollen appearance : the 
flowers are of a deep yellow, extending but a little be- 
yond the Calix. It may be immediately distinguished 
by the Stamens, of which the Filament swells out at the 
top like a hollow bladder, the Anther standing in the 
centre. 

Pisum, Sea Pea — the blossoms are of pale red and 
purple, crowded together at the end of the stalk — Cleaves 
numerous, having from five to eleven Leafits, and always 
one more on the outer than on the inner side of the stalk. 
The Calix has two segments, shorter than the rest, 
and the Style is with three angles: the seed-vessel 
swollen. 

Orobus, Bitter Vetch, or Peaseling, has the Calix 
blunt at the base, the two upper teeth shorter, but more 
deepj[y divided. It is one of the many Genera of Peas 
or Vetches, diflScuU to be distingnbhed except by exa- 
mination of the specific characters. Both species are 
purplish, the flowers rather large — the Style thread- 
shaped. The Standard of the blossom very broad, 
notched at the end with a point in the notch: Keel 
shorter than the wings. 

Lathyrus, VetcUing, or Tare, has a woolly Style, 
broader at the top— the Keel of the blossom is a half- 
circle, the Standard very large and turned b^ck at the 
sides. The species are of various forms and colours. 
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Vicia, Vetch, or Tare, has the LiBgiiraen or seed^ 
vessel with knots or protaberances. The Stttidard hA» 
a point in the middle, and is also tamed back at the 
sides— the sammit of the Pistil has hair underneath, the 
Anthers are much furrowed. Colours very various. 

Ervnm, Tine Tare, is distinguished from the last 
Genus by the smaliness of the flowers, and the Galix 
being as long as the blossom ; the Style is hairy all over. 

Orhithopus, Bird's-foot, is remariiable for its delicacy 
and beauty; the seed-vessel is jointed and crooked; 
the very small flowers formed into a little bupch, are 
reddish white, the Keel a pale yellow, and the Standard 
streaked with crimson ; the Lei^ts very small and nearly 
rrund, are sometimes as many as fourteen pair on one 
leaf. 

Hippocrepis, Horse-shoe Vetch, is a dull, yellow 
flower, the blossoms ranged in a circle round the end of 
tbe stalks, and bent down after flowering. The seed- 
vessel is shaped like a horse-shoe. 

Hedysanim, Saintfoin, or Cock's-head, has the Sta* 
mens and Pistil bent at a right angle. The blossom is 
red, mottled, and streaked with a deeper red. The 
seed-vessel is prickly. 

Astragalus, Milk- Vetch, or Cock's-head, bears the 
flowers in close heads something resembling the Clover, 
but is quite unlike it in the leaves and other respects. 

Trifolium, Trefoil, or Clover, is no doubt familiar to 
all. It bears a flower in a head upon a common recep- 
tacle; and though of seventeen diflerent species, we 
shall probably find no difficulty in recognizing any of the 
Genus when we see it. 

Lotus, Bird's-foot Trefoil, is the elegant little yellow 
flower with crimson buds, that so abundantly carpets our 
meadows and ornaments our hedges. It has the three- 
fold leaf of the Clover, but cannot be mbtakeh for it in 
the flower, bearing only a few on a head, and those not 
on a common receptacle, but separate. 

MedicagOy Medick^ is distinguished by the Pistil being 
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bent) and spriiigiiig out of the Keel with a jirk. The 
seed-vessel also is spiral or twisted. 

Oar specimen (Plate 19, Fig. IJ is one of the most 
elegant climbing plants found in our hedges, where it 
bangs and intertwines its bright blue flowers in great 
abundance. The hairy beard beneath the summit, and 
the knotty Legumen, lead us to suppose it might be a 
Yioia. Examining the specific characters, we find the 
flowers very numerous, and closely crowded together ; of 
purple-blue, with two deeper purple spots at the ends of 
the Keel; the Standard heart-shaped and notched, but no 
point in the notch. The leaves were very long, with ten 
or twelve pair of leafits, hairy, rounded at the end, ter- 
minated by a sharp point, and frequently rolled up. The 
tendril terminating ^e leaf-stalks was branched, the stem 
angular, scored, and very long. The Calix had five un- 
equal points, and was tinged with blue; the Stipules 
pointed, of the form of half an arrow. From all these 
peculiarities, we had no diflSculty in recognizing the 
Vicia Cracca, Tufted Vetch. 

CLASS XVII — ^DIADELPHIA— Stamens in two sets. 
Order L-^Hexandria — 6 Stamens. 
Fumaria Fumitory 

Order 2. — Octandria— >8 Stamens. 
Polygala Milkwort 

Order 3.— Decandria— »tO Stamens. 

Spartium • Broom 

Genista Qteesrweed 

Ulex Furze, Gone 

Ononis. : • . . Rest-barrow 

Anthyllis • Kidney Vetch—Ladies' finger 

Pisum Sea Pea 

Orobus Peaseling 

Latbyrus Vetcbling— -Tare 

Vicia Vetch — Tare 

Ervum Tine Tare 

Omithopus Bird's-foot 

Hippocrepis. Horse^shoe Vetch 
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Hedysarum ••.••• Saintfoin — Cock'84ieed 

Astragaliu Milk-vetch — Cock's head 

Trifolium. Trefril — Clover 

Lotus fiird's-foot Trefoil 

Medicago Medick 


PERSJ^ECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XIX.---PLATE19. 
Our examples have hitherto been given of objeota 
standing on level ground — bat we must be aware that 
this cannot always be the ease.. A street, or row of 
baildings will frequently present itself to our pen-^ 
oil, ascending or descending a considerable hill; and 
though each building must still be placed horizontally on 
the ground, or it could not otherwise stand at all, jet 
to suit the elevation of the hill, each successive house 
will be placed higher than the last. To understand this,^ 
we beg our pupils' attention to the present example.* 
Let (a) be the first house of five, all of the same siae 
and elevation, which we have marked ofl^ as usual on 
the dotted line, fa a, J drawing thence the diagonals to 
the point of Distance to find the foreshortening of the 
fronts. But here it must be observed that these perpen- 
diculars, Cb by) must not be taken from the line of the 
hill, (cc/) but from the unseen foundation of the houses, 
which is of course horizontal, (dd.) We have now. to 
raise on the Vertical Line (b) a new Point (C;) the 
height of which must be according to the actual eleva- 
tion of the hill, more or less as we think it appears : we 
may be assisted in determining this by placing a flat sur- 
face, our drawing-book for instance, edgeways before 
the eye— 'it will cut of course the point of Sight we have 
previously chosen as being opposite to the eye* Keep* 
ing the near edge still, we may raise the farther edge 
higher and higher, till it seems to us that the book, or 
whatever else we make use of, lies parallel with the in* 
ciination of the bill, and then mark what object in nature 
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the raised edge of the book seems to touch. We may 
then calculate with sufficient accuracy how high in pro- 
portion to the rest of the picture, that object is above 
the point of Sight. The point (c) thus determined, we 
may proceed with the building. The single line (c c) 
will senre for the base of the houses, because it is that of 
the hill rising to (c), and concealing the real base of the 
houses, (d d,J From the perpendicular of the first 
house, whatever height that may be, we draw to the point 
of Elevation (c) the line, (e e^J which, as will be per- 
ceived, determines the heights of all the perpendiculars. 
Tbeir height thus determined, we must not continue to 
use that point, but bring the lines as usual to the point 
of Sight, (H,) for whatever be their elevation one above 
another, each house is and must be in itself horizontal, 
and therefore the lines must go to the point of Sight. 
The same with the windows — the sisse and place of the 
first in each house must be found by the lines (ffff) 
drawn to the point (c) — the retnaining windows by the 
Imes (gy gg) drawn from the first to the point of Sight 
(h) — ^the lower windows and doors the same, but we have 
not left all the lines, to avoid confusion. With the roofs 
we proceed in the same manner — finding the height 
with the line (h h ;) the remaining lines by our former 
rules. Let us observe that the tops of the doors as far 
as we can distinguish them, must not keep the line that 
terminates at (C ;) but must go on in the direction of (u.) 


PROPER LESSONS.-^No. 1. 

St. Luke. 


It is strange, that among the many persons, who com- 
pose a Christian congregation, so few shall be found, who 
listen with becoming attention to the lessons appointed 
by our Church. Many seem to regard the intervals th^s 
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occupied as little better thaa a piece of miisick between 
the acts of a theatrical performance, and either remain, 
daring the reading of the word of God, heedless audi- 
tors of its important truths, or busy themselves with ex- 
amining the dress of their neighbours, and making obser- 
vations upon the inelegance of that, or the novelty of this, 
change of fashion. To such heartless votaries of the 
world's allurements we do not attempt to address our- 
selves ; if the inspired word of God fall unheeded on their 
ears, how can we, who are blest but with mortal elo- 
quence, hope to win our way to their hearts, and to se- 
duce their affections from the objects on which they have 
fixed them. 

But, that amid a Christian audience, there are some to 
be met with, whose thoughts are not altogether estranged 
from the sanctity of their situation, we hesitate not to de- 
clare ; and to such it is, however few they may be, that we 
would npw address ourselves. Yon have doubtless re- 
garded with delight the daily appropriation of a portion of 
the Scriptures, as forming a part of the morning and even- 
ing service of our Church ; you may have observed, that 
in the space of one year, nearly the whole Bible may be 
said to be perused, for in the Old Testament such selec- 
tions are made, as carry on the chain of history in one 
unbroken story ; and no less than three times is the whole 
of the New Testament appointed to be read over ; viz. : 
the Gospels and Acts in the morning, and the Epistles in 
the evening. 

In addition to these, our Church having thought proper 
to set apart certain days for divine service, to commemo- 
rate the glorious life, sufi^erings, and death, of our blessed 
Redeemer, and the struggles of his holy Apostles in up- 
holding his religion, has selected certain parts of the Holy 
Scriptures, in furtherance of her object, and distinguished 
them by the names of " Proper Lessons." It is to the 
consideration of these that we would now particularly 
draw your attention ; for since the days are ordained to 
be regarded as Holy, it is highly necessary th^t the les- 
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«oii8 selected for th^t purpose be fully understood. The 
origin of their appropriation^ and the direct tendency 
that they may have, is in many instances obscure ; and we 
wouid^therefore at this, and at future periods, endeavour 
to explain any of the doubts that may arise, as to the due 
application of the lessons appointed to be read on par- 
ticular occasions. 

Our only reason for making choice of the Holy day 
before us, is, that it being the first day in this month on 
which any Proper Lessons are appointed, it seemed the 
fittest in that respect for our present purpose. Whether 
we shall continue straight forward through the calendar, 
or deviate from such a course, we will at least promise, 
that whatever may be passed over unnoticed at any time, 
shall at a future period be carefully discussed ; and since 
in many instances a month contains more than one such 
day, whichever may appear to us to be of the most es- 
sential consequence, shall always be examined first. 

Luke the Evangelist having accompanied Paul the 
Apostle in many of his wanderings, and '* having had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first," 
became the historian of the Lord, and of the acts of the 
Apostles subsequent to his death. To commemorate the 
inheritance of these his inestimable benefits conferred 
on us, the eighteenth of October is ordered to be kept 
holy in all churches of the kingdom, and Proper Lessons 
are ordered to be read at the celebration of the same. 

Of the Lesson for the morning, we shall not have 
much occasion to speak; it records the actions of a 
r^hteous man and the conduct of his youth ; but as little 
is known of St. Luke, except as the companion of 
St. Paul, it might, with equal propriety, be applied to 
any other of the disciples of Christ. But the Lesson for 
the evening seems to have been selected with a much 
more obvious intention. It may at first excite some 
astonishment, that a chapter so apparently inapplicable to 
every thing connected with St. Luke, should have been 
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tiias cbosen. HEt is In yain that we search for dMasiofis io 
(hisiHiapterindl his writings — ^a few ^vords may, indeed, 
%e fonnd apparently similar, 'but even'these are not of im- 
portance sufficient to warrant such ~a choice ; and in no 
degree does there appear to be the slightest contingency 
to'feets recorded in tfae^Oospel. 

If, however, neither the writings nor the facts related 
bear any r^erence to each other, it is not altogether im- 
"ptdMtAe ihnt the authors themselves may be the persons 
principally concerned. '^'Tt is," says Scott, in his pre- 
fSaceto liuke, ** it is a general opinion, that none df the 
•sacred 'boolcs of the New Testament were written % 
Oeiatile' converts, however eminent many of them were as 
preachers of the gospel." St. Ldce, as may be satisfac- 
torily proved from St. 'Patirs Epistles, was a €tentile 
convert, and as such would fall under this condemnation. 
"Whetiier to Elihu or to Job himself the recital of his suf- 
ferings is to be imputed, is a matter of little consequence 
at the .present moment, since either will equally well 
serv^ our purpose* Both of them were Gentiles, yet 
being well known as such, this book, which was the pro- 
duction of one or both of them, has in every age been 
admitted to be of Divine origin, even by the Jews them- 
selves. Such a cession, from a nation so jealous of its 
peculiar privileges, to one who might be deemed a tres- 
passer on its especial authorities, is no little attestation 
of its'Divine source ; and the test of ages, which it' has so 
long stood, has established its ^enaineness beyond all 
controversy. 

Those, however, who would be willing to attack Uie 
Christian religion as a Gentile fiction, would immediately 
turn to the uncircumeised historian of the<}entile apostle, 
in attestation of the doctrine they would wilHngly propa- 
gate. But that ere this, their own nation bad acknow- 
ledged the writings of a Gentile as Divine troth, ^avee«r 
Church inthis selection pointed out; and if before 4he 
Gentile worid were admitted to a fellowship with the^be- 
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lievers of the house of Israel, the works of a GrentUe were 
received as revelatioo, mnob moro may t&ey now, when 
in every nation be that believetb shall be saved* Thus, 
therefore, out of their own months' do wie condemn them. 
Whatever doubts, therefore, have arisen; and may 
arise, as to the ability of Luke to puBBsU his histories, 
on a ground that unless he were an Israelite he could 
not be aided by Divine inspiiadon». ffice by these con- 
siderations fully cleared* up, and^ Ae fomer acceptance 
by the J'evfs of a Gentile composition, is a snflScient war- 
rant for our acf^nowledgment of the Gospel of an uncir- 
cumcised writer. Maky Ann. 


HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 


TO AN ABSENT FRIEND, WHO COMPLAINED OF BEING 

FORGOTTEN. 


Last evesiog I Dvalked by tha clean wateifr! mde^ 
And marked a lonfi Slar a* itshoiift:iatb«.tide: 
Twas very inconstant — for sometimes the gleam 
Was bright as the dew in the sun*s gayest beam; 
And then, it was faint^ like the half-lighted ray 
Of the mooDy when she shrinks i^m tha comings ol^day ; 
And often my eye dWek in- vain on the spo>(. 
Where late I had seen it, but now it was not. 
And to what did I liken it T Might it not be 
That the Star of the evening whispered of thee ?- 
For had'st then been there, I had biddto thee hdont 
That the absence but presaged a brighter return ; 
And even when^'absent had taught thee to own 
The brilliant refi^pction was hidden, not gone; 
And nothing could lose of the lustre it wore, 
Though, wrapt in thick vapour, we saw it no more. 
And thou had'st confessed that the love that has been, 
Will be, though in absence;^ unspoken — unseen. 
The bosom is warmed with a varying flamci — 
The feelings, are changeful,, the heart is the same. 
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THE REJECTED PRAYER. 

Is it not thine, O God, this passing world t 

Ii it not thine to give it at thy will? 
fiat now thou mad*it it^t was all thine own — 

Hast tboa not power to bestow it still? 

And if thou hast, for whom' is it reserved ? 

Father Eternal \ is it not for us? 
Was it an empty promise, when thou said'st 

All things are your*s, since I have loved you thus? 

I thought 'twas thine to give me, and I craved 
One blessing more than all on earth beside ; 

I asked it often, and I asked it long — 
It was not sin, and yet it was denied. 

Did'st thou not hear the still repeated prayer ? 

Pray'd I amiss, as if the due were mine ? 
Nor simply resting on thy love, exclaimed, 

Ful61 thy promise, Lord, for I am thine? 

Ah, foolish! He, who from the ocean's depth, 
Through roaring waters heard the prophet's prayer ^ 

Who marks th& first, faint breathings of desire^ 
. Can never deafen bis paternal ear. 

He heard me — yes, he listened and he heard. 
And held the blessing in his own right hand : 

Whatever barred me from the good I sought. 
Had sunk to nothing at. his sole commond. 

He heard and might have granted — but he marked 

The secret reservation of the soul — 
The wish, that almost to itself unknown, 

Forbade the prayer that on the accents stole. 

He marked the feeling that himself inspired — 
He knew the heart he moulded — and he knew 

That while my lips the warm petition breathed, 
I did not wish it if he wished not too. 

Twas so, most Merciful f I do not say 

I loved thy will more than the thing I sought— 

I asked an earthly good, but thou perceiv'dst 
Something was dearer, though I said it not. 


Thou knewest I wonid not k«9^ ie, miglM^ it 
The beHer Vki8» to niiloh. ny hofM ag|^ir&; 

And merc)tyiBldMig. what thy ^ttdoi»kneWj 
Denied the pi9yer, to gwnt me tht d«iiM. 


Living, I die if God i& hid fKom. Qier— 
Dying, I live — for then his face I see : 
Death of my deafelv assist m(f moI to) miw 
In endless life tliine smtibafiD^ praise^ 


VERITA. 


TVS IIX^. 

Mark you tfiat Tree so dark and g)t)omy, 
On the brov of yonder Wood? 

'Mid the foliage fresh and li^elya 
It can boast nq opening bud. 

Spring has shed iio grQiOQCSS o'er it. 
Summer will not see it bloom ; 

While all nature snSm around it, 
It preseive^ s^ yutfeA, glcHHa^ 

Brown and £i4^, baie aoA wiAl^r'4 
See its halMismantled boughs : 

How unlike the BmoI^ and' li^|^e» 
That surroiHid ir when it gcowfi 

All unlovely as'tboti setstit, 
It has been the Winter'q pride ; 

It has ilour^ed;. smiled, and blbssomed,^. 
When it ga^ernef^hlKnm died. 

When those brigtlt and garish colours 

Fly before the chilling blast, 
Rising brighter from the ruin, 

It will charpi^ the Wiut<^*9 vaste. 

Mark it weW: aod if kerealbiry 

At fon Ughtlgprpiiai alODg^- 
One should onMtyoiitpatli of pteMttn^ 

To whose browMOiiiteyb flmy " ■ 
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One whose bosom never answers 
To the Ught heart's harmless play — 

One whose stilly unchanging features 
Lour, when all besides are gay — 

Though her presence shed no lustre 
On your Summer's brilliant day- 
Be not eager to condemn her, 
Turn not scornfully away. 

She» perhaps, has early suffered 
Many an hour of deep distress r 

It may be, she has borne unshaken 
Many a season's bitterness. 

Though her bosom, chilled and sombre,. 
Cannot learn to smile anew^ 

She, perhaps, has calmly weathered 
Storms that would have blighted you^ 

Time may be when all that charms you 
Will be changed before your eyes : 

When misfortune's touch will wither 
All you love and all you prize. 

Then, as yonder spreading Her 

Shields you from the Winter's storm. 

While all else is cold around you. 
You will find her bosom warm. 

ft 

Then her sympathy will answer 
Every thought and eveiy care — 

Not a feeling, nor a sorrow. 
But may find its fellow there. 

While all earthly joys are fading. 
She may soothe your soul to peace — 

Sweetly cheer the Winter momenta 
When the Summer blossins cease. 


MONT BLANC. 

Lo I scaled the last obstructing height, 
Mont Blanc, with awfiil grandeur bright, 
In gradual dawn of morning lig^t 
Its snowy form unv^ls. 
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Ifow thrills the life-blood in my breast. 
Glowing with feelings erst at rest. 
And Hope, in gayest visions diest. 
Listens to Fancy's tales. 

Though sweet the path that lies between, 

And many a valley, shining green. 

With mountains brown contrasts the scene, 

I must not linger there ; 
But speeding on, the steep to gain, 
Not heedless, as I tread the plain. 
Of humbler charms, I mourn the chain 

That time compels to wear. 

Ere my rapt eye may feast its gaze 
p*er torrent's rush and glacier's maze. 
And towering on the Alpine throne. 
Leave not a crag unscanned, nnknown — 
My soul, by Mercy's arm embraced. 
With light, with love, with beauty graced, 
And on ** the Rock" securely placed. 

Its God revealed beholds. 
I will not tell of feelings — no— 
He that has tasted of their glow. 
Has tasted what no pen below 

Nor mortal lip imfolds. 

Well marks mine eye the narrow road. 
That I most travel with my load. 
While sin and care, and conscieiice goad, 

Before I near his throne. 
But though I see, or think I see, 
A pleasant path and a rose for me, * 
Not e'en such treasures a chain must be, 
intake them and hasten on. 
With my gaze on heaven, till heaven I gain, 
Taste its cup of pleasure unmingled with pain. 
Till, gently laid on my Saviour's breast. 
What FaiUi has pictured, in sight is possessed. 

D.C. 


LINES FROM AN ABSENT BROTHER TO HIS SISTER. 

Do I remember thee ? The silent hour 
In all my wanderings, still past by me 
Morning and evening in prayer for thee, 
Of memory proves the undiminished power. 
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Do I remember thee? TNe tears that start, 
When the dear thou^ts of home and thee arise, 
E'en mid the smiles of pleasure, to mine eyes 
Show but too well their influence on my heart. 

Do I remember thee? Thou bad*st me nerer 
Look on that beautH^l and briMtant star. 
Gleaming upon us tremulously fttr, 
Without one sigh for thee; and have I ererr 

Though clouds conceal its brigbtnesaj) y^ they cast 
No shadow o'er m; soul* the light t'olKiQure 
Of all those tender tboughtSi^ that will ensure 
While life remains or memory shall last. 

Oh ! if my bo!i[on^*8 inmost shnne could be 

Unveiled before thee — every tender feeling. 

And homeward thought, and cherished hope — 

Thou would*st not bid me to rcBiembec tbee ! M. H. 


REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES QF NEW ^XJQMCATIQN^ 
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Morning MedUd^ion^ i ot^% Serie$ 0^ tb^hciums cm 
various passages ofBofy Scriftup^ mnd Scriptural 
Poetry. By ^ AiHbor ef • T%e Retrospect,' &c.— 
Price 4s. — Nisbet, Bemers-street, 1SS4.. 
Thb style and sienUment^ of tbU piona author are so 
well knowDy iitfBit we. iie^d only to iafeiBi< our readers of 
the publication of thi» work, and subtract one medita- 
tion as an ensaaiple of the rest; fbr thongft on an infinite 
variety of subjects, they bear all the swie diaracter. 
Most of the unmbera cojitain poetry, ot peichaps we 
should say verse ; but we prefer to quote the prose. 

No. XXIII. 

WkUe the earth remtuneth^ seed'time and hardeH, and summer and 
winter^ and <% and nif^ $kall'mA9estekfn-Bmf.'n&^ 22. 

Cold and dreary as the f^F^ient season* is, yet it only piovea the 
faithfulness of God Do bis promise; bot Hfiai: fUB^tsmaX^ change of 

* Jttnuary 28, 1989. 
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season is absoiotelj necesmj tot ikt rest and sdnskmoki of the 
earth. No doubt bat tboasmds ot the sods and dinghteis of poTettj 
are now shiyering in their hatf-inclosed habitatknis; and othen are 
braving out the pienang winds in tiie open air. The snows that 
DOW cover the earth, have peihaps buried some benighted timveller 
in their bosom; and the firost that binds the noantains and tfie 
fmitfol plains as a band of iron, may have chlDed the life-blood of 
some poor hal£<!lad pilgrim, and stretefaed his icy, breattileM eoipse^ 
beneath the stoimy sky. Yel tiie Lord is good, and doeth good 
continnallT. His iii6mte wisdom and goodness are now wnmpii^g 
up onr infent grain and tender heria in diis snowy mantle. He is 
DOW cleansing the air from ten thoosand impurities, and destroying 
myriads of destmctive insects in the gnmnd, by the keenness of die 
freezing blast. True, had not sin entered into the wodd, there 
wonld have been no soch winter as we now experience. Till man 
had sinned, the storm never swept thb world. The air was all 
parity, and the earth knew not a destnictive r^rtile, eidier in its 
bowels, or upon its snrfece. Bot as the world is now marred by 
sin, the winter is necessary as the summer; and the regular suc- 
cession of the seasons in their order is to be received as a token of 
our Lord's affectionate regard to man, as a proof of his infinite 
wisdom, and a seal of the truth of his Holy Scriptures. 


The Private Journal of Capt. C. F. Lyon, of H.M.S. 
Hecla, during the recent voyage of Discovery under 
Capt. Parry. — John Murray, 1824. 

CCamtimued/irom Vol. JIJ. page 9M,J 

Cold has very little efbct on these animals, and 
several instances are mentioned of their toiling many 
days without food. Indeed it seems a wonder they 
ever get any, for their worthy masters devour indis- 
criminately every substance that comes in their way. 
The filth and greediness of these people are too disgusting 
to be repeated. On occasion of purchasing a lamp, 
'' the woman who sold it immediately extinguished the 
light, and vigorously commenced cleaning the lamp, 
which contained as much soot as oil, by scraping it with 
her fingers, which with their load of sweets she con- 
veyed rapidly to her mouth." This is by no means the 
worst specimen ; and the quantity of their eating is more 
disgusting than the kind. When stuffed with oil, skins, 
raw flesh, and any thing else they could swallow till they 
could neither speak » iter move, nor further feed them* 
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selves, tfaeir kind friends contmoed to ortm- the raw 
meat sind other delicacies into tUeir months. 

Our voyagers appear to have learned very little of 
thid religion of these people, or rather they seem to bave 
oone, except a liltlie coDJariDg, and a few fancies about 
oertaia spiriii* 

'^ No kmdal rettgiou* worship exifttS' amoogs thos* poor people; 
and^ tike (mly tfadng. appioachiag^' to it wto what L obsenred oim» or 
twice when tbe nalives slept io any mmber iii< nqr cabiB|. aiid ire^ 
cpvebtly wisen I pdtsed the nigbt m their huts; Bus was^ that one 
oi t&e ssBtiior mtiti bo sooner awoke>in'ti>e laaraiDg.diari h^eora* 
nMBced a low monotoAous- bou^ while- he yet lay in bed^ and; I never 
heard » womail or yomg peisoU' join in tlHS chant* No traeee^crf any 
kitid of idolatroiitf worship are to be met wkfah" 

'< With all theis taoying and fhiktifuk custoixu. and chann%. thei 
fiaqeiMavg^ faaaHfta-iiteighb^Qrward- aceount of a fiituBe atate,. im whiok 
aH believe^ sad MBpeetiBg which none vary." 

^The plhoe ef souls ia the woiid: below is oatted Aad4ee.geae^ 
rally; but ther»are properiy four distioftt states ef blessedness^ soA 
each rank has a world to itself, the lowest land being the last and 
the best, which all hope to reach. The day on which a good person 
dUs and is*buried» the soul: goes, tr a. land, ixomedialels uixier. te 
visible world; and' still descendbg. it arrives the second day at^one 
yet fowen; ^ third d^y it goes far^Sbet' yef ; and oir theronrth it 
finds 

' Below the lowest deep, a deeper still.' — 

This is good land ; and the soul which reaches it is for ever happy. 
The three first. stag,^ are bad, uAj^mfortable places : ioA in^egifik the 
sky is so close to the earth, that a man cannot walk erect ; yet these 
regions am inhabited'^ and the good soid, in passing throagh' ^em^ 
sees* multitudecb of the di^dj TN^^ hawng loat their waji or vAu^ 
not beins entitled to the good.land^ are alwaj« wandering about 
in great distress. Whether these souls are in purgatory op not I 
couldr net Itaars; bnl tiuqr snAesr so. paitt but wW we shonddJcall 
tbe fidggts^ In. the. Aad-lee a perpetual and delig^uM smmtr 
prevaib; the sun never sets, but performs one unceasing round; 
the land is eovercd with perpetual verdure, fine sorrel grows- every 
where,, a»d the dwvf wiHow is fbend m abuadbnce fes firiag;: the 
large Ukes of fresh water abound with fish, and the tents of the 
"sonlls* are pitched along their banks; the sea is i^ways cbar, and 
wholes roll about in so tame a stale, that the mate souls' have eoly 
to g;Q out in theic kayaks, (canoes,) harpoon the one thej( wim^ sad 
tow it to the shore ; deer and birds range within bow-shot of the 
tents, and are killed as requisite : thus universal and eternal fhasting 
andjisllity pvevaily and the whole time of the souls iseeenj^in 
the favourite amusementSL of eating singing^ dancings and steepiofii'' 

They are abo blessed with plenty of iron. aiMk Mo^i, 
the two things of which they know ike nse and ar^ de* 
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med the pogsesaon oo earth. So eariouly does the 
Esquimeaa, like others, make up his ideas of heaven 
Skub ius present enjojwwiits on earth. 

Theireatment of the rich and aged is^trnly barbaroiis. 
Sj^«p?%, or pity ve eqiiallj unknown. A wife attends 
on her sick liiisband because she knows that his death 
would leave her destitute; but if any other person would 
^ethe trouble off her hands, she would >never ask to 
see or at all enquire after him. A man wlH leave his 
^kig wife witbpiit car|ug who attends her in his ab- 
^ace. A woman 'twill walk to the ships in high spirits 
while her husband is lying neglected and at death's door 
«a a.solitary Jmt. A brother will not be able to inform 
you whether a siok sister be better or worse, and a sister 
will laugh at the sufferings of her brother. A sick 
'Woman is frequently built or blocked up in a snow hut, 
and not a soul goes near to look in and ascertain whether 
she be alive or dead. The relatives alone attend a 
corpse, on whieli a few slabs of snow are placed, and if 
the dogs cboose to devour the body, they do so undis- 
turbed, for not ^iff one would take the trouble again to 
<Hi?er it. The survivors speak of these horrors with far 
less concern than they would of a dog's stealing a piece 
ofm^^t. 

These people appear on the whole to be honest, and 
of an excellent temper. " In pain, cold, starvation, disap- 
pointment, or under rough treatment, their good humour 
18 rarely ruffled: no serious quarrels or blows happen 
among them." This probably rather proceeds from their 
apathy and their low state of intellectual perception. 
They seem but little sensitive to any thing, good or bad, 
and to have few passions of any kind. If there is an ex- 
ception to this, it is in their fondness for their children. 

, ** The mothers carry them naked at their backs in their hoods un- 
til they are stout and able walkers, and their whole time and attention 
ve occupied in nursing and feeding them. A child is never corrected 
or scolded, but has its own way in every thing. Their tempers are 
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holdover, excellent ; amongst themselves thej never quarrel or fight, 
and they even play at the roughest games without losing their temper/* 
*^ It is a general custom for parents to betroth their children in 
infancy, and this compact being understood, the parties, whenever 
they are inclined, and able to keep house, may begin living as man and 
wife. Thus it is that so many very young couples are seen, and that 
our arrival was the means of some marriages beinff made in conse- 
quence ^f the youthful bridegroosa being eh|fcl^ {>ip^ffi4#its of 
household and hunting furniture. The husband, though young, is 
still a manly person, and a good hunter; but the wife, in two or three 
instances, could not be above twelve or thirteen years of age, and to 
all appearance a mere child. Where previQus engagements are not 
made, the men select wives among tneir relatives and connexions, 
paying but little regard to beaut]^ of face. I cannot pretend to guess 
what are the requisite qualifications of a wom^n in the eye of an 
Esquimaux, independent of her skill in housoififei^.? j , „ 

In short, eating iseems to be the exclusive enjoyment 
of these people, and that in a way far exceedfog the 
grossness and rapacity of the lowest animal ; for ho animal 
will eat to the excess they do : their sole employ is to 
provide for the demands of their appetite by hunting. 
Their clothes, of which *we have not room for the descrip- 
tion, are composed entirely of furs and skins, sewed to- 
gether by the women with great neatness and care, b'at 
in a form that makes' them look more wild than the 'ani' 
mals from whom they borrow them. We are sorry'onr 
limits forbid us to prolong a description of this new peo- 
ple, in which we are assured our young redders will feel 
interested. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

wiivoftT or Tns jcwb, rRoir the closb of the babylommh 
etanvran^ b.€. 6t6> to thb GOVE&MMBifT or 

TBIB HI6H PBHfTt, B.C. 400. 

It 1169 posdbly been obterred, that the date we give 
for Ibe i^Me of the Jewish captivity , is not seventy 
years fron that we bad previonsly given as the date of 
ill coonDeneemeDt. TMs needs to be explained. There 
is Be efoivooation in the word of God as to the period, 
and no nnc^tainty as to its exact fulfilment; bat there 
bsoBMs difference of opinion as to the commencement, 
and €onBei|aently theclose, of this period of disgrace and 
abandoqmeot. Some consider it to have commenced in 
flie feorth year of Jehoiakim, when Nebuchadnezzar 
oarried Daniel and many others captive to Babylon, and 
te bave ended when Cyras issued tbe decree for the 
reioni of the captives to their native land*-— the present 
daileof Ibis- history* Others compute it as beginning, 
when, e^iMeen years later, the destruction of Jerusalem 
was ceupleted, and consequently not ending tiH the 
p eri o d when Darius issned a decree for rebuilding the 
templow BoA these cdcolations comprise a period of 
eia^tty eevemy years, and either of them is correctly 
swi ytwri ; for, as the captivity which began m Xeboiakim 
WM not ooftiw till the destruction of Jerusalem, so their 
reetoralBon 10 l%erty, tibovgh begun by Cyrus, was not 
vol: iV;* 6 
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completed till the foiirtb year of Darias. Tkis exfriaiired, 
ve resume Ike hiatory of God's chosmi people im a 
natioQ emerging finoip seventy years' obscorkj, jagtim do 
take a part in the p#litipal concerns of the aniverse*^ 
again to be acknowledgc^d as the peculiar care otsBMaymn^ 
and to ke the the diAtiagaished instmmenCs o£tile£teiniid 
purpose* But by ao, means shall ve find tkem viiiit 
they had been — powerful* opalent, and free. *I!hey ftad 
been sold as sbyes, aad dispersed through the Assyrian 
states ; a very few of them had indeed prospeiwl and 
groom rich in their captivity $ but it does oot appear that 
these jretorued at all. The whole amount of those who 
returned at difiereat periods was not more thao VO,QMt, 
the oppressed* indigent, and probably corrupted stairea of 
a heathen nation. They were to be goTomed bjp their 
own laws, and enjoy their own religion ; but they held 
these privileges at the will of the Persians, Egyptians^ 
Syrians, and Romans, to whom they were successively in 
subjection. The ambition of a single minister at the 
Persian court, as we observe in the story of Esther* had 
at one time nearly caused the destruction of their whole 
nation* In the peculiarity of their religion alone tiiey 
remained the same. The very name of Israelites was 
lost, and we seldom, from this period, find them called 
by any name but that of Jews. 

In the year B.C. 563, Cyrtis, the renowned kiog of 
Persia, issi^ a decree, permitting the paptivs^jTew^ito 
return to their country, then lying barren and desolate, to 
rebuild their temple at Jerusalem, restore the wonkSp 
of the God of Ahraham. after the ancient form, and trtms-^ 
port- thither fill the^siaered utensils NebuchadimaKsa&thad 
brpught away with him at its destruction* Theifimt 
pripce of the royal blood, at that time wfts ZesuhkobBl, 
or Sheshbazzar^ the grandson of Jeh^iakim, a feroler 
king of Judah, who was accordiqgly made coMBandw^of 
the retomuig band. While the ki^ig gmi^ied petmiBsion 
to all whp would retnrui he also ribwed Ifaelie ndia 
qbose to remain, 1^ far the greats and the wealthier 
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p«Ajito30»Blt3>ate frotti their poaftemons for the support 
of -liiek^poiiDtrymeii and the rebaitding of their eitj, con- 
tAMog tofvards it largely from his own treasurj. 2Se* 
mbbsM and Jesna, the hereditary High-priest; with a 
fow^otfiera of the heads of the famffies, assembled iill who' 
weie).*iryiitig^ ti> ivtam : but they astoimted to no more 
«t^ihatttiMe than 40 or 50,000-^ very small proporliiStt 
todeed^iof those who by bbth-rq^t were the cUMreo of 
Ged^ hat vbo now diose to take tbeir portion among the 
ohildtaii'.^of men, earing mese for their possessions in 
Bibyla% than Ibr the unknown land of their fathers, 
mi piobably many of them already derotedto tbe wor* 
dip of odier than their fathers'* God. Bren of the 
Samth ^inho were divided into twentjr-fonr ebaMs* we 
hear that jEbar olassas only returned. 

,Arrmiig in Palestine with their patriot band, 'Ae 
PiBsata.atid iiOTites, and other officers of the tMtple 
settled themselves as near as they could to the spotrthftt 
aass^onea J^msaiem, that (hey might be ready to eMe- 
ImiteisasBC^ approaching festivals ; the rest of the people 
Jiap^nmg themseWes about the conatry. /Phe first 
jniir aiaa spent in the celebration of Tarioim fitotivab and 
idigimsi'iDeiieihonies commanded by the law of Meses/ 
aii& piaparing materials for rebuilding tfieir oity and 
temple of Jerusalem ; and ag^n we hear they aeat to 
T)9ia.Bnd.Sidon for wobd and for w^kmea. Ai^the 
begHopu^'Of the second year the fauadalion of 'the 
temple^rwha had with great solemnity, ia preseaoe of 
Zarafabahd, their governor, and tfieir High^priest, 
A^soBp iaritb the whole congregation assembled. But 
whihi the trumpets sounded triumphantly, and various 
iaatramhnts of masiok were pkying, the priests raised 
kgiaMhSi*q4*ropriat0 to ihe occasion, and the young peo- 
phrtcbimtedj with ^nthosiastioi. joy^^tbe elders among 
(hnH^nka^ fifty>tfaree years befimre had seenthe ten^lle 
%iiksras^;ianHMbfi|iS8iof sorrow, searedy less hiud, ^r 
the ffMm ipl a aJ a u r?^ their nstion.: ao inferior, now 
9Mkk0 ttei&ilamfite :te that r^reA by Anbmost^mag- 
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Qificent pripice,.SoloiQ|fi9»ifi tbc^ hpgiitf of ^yraaiVN giwP* » 
nesa^ This second temple did indeed bettoniQ. m^ 
splendid, but not till mmj centuries after ks bQiId<i%» 
and even tben, perhaps^ little to be oompiured to tbrtiiif 
Solomon; the atk an4 the mercy-eeat merBtn^^l^t^gwr 
there ; the holj fire barned no moie apon the alfar ;. tive 
spirit of prophecy^ the Urim aod Tlnimmim^ and tbb 
Shekiaab. or visible Divine preseooe^ had departed §^ 
e? er. . ;, ^ 

Whi}ei.tibeAe works were ptioceeding, the Sammttiiils 
applied to Zembbabel to be pennkM to kmaist llrtar 
progreid* The Samaritans^ 9th we hfre elsevhere eb» 
senredi were not of the seed of Israel, but penoas sea* 
by Shahnanaser from othet conntries te re^peofftle-eiNa^ 
of the Holy Land he had depopnladed* Tbvf were tMu^ 
raUjr olgects of dislike to the Xsraetstes ;■• and tlieafh, 
fisMi tbebr aear neigfabouriuiod, they ieaioed the wovship 
of the true -God, they did bot mix it with their preneatt 
idelatries* The Jews, with their osual aferseaess to iki» 
people^ refused their assistance, aor wemU saffbr dMm 
to be sharers ia their holy undertaking'^ The Soiif4n|«aa 
ao where ezpiBss apptrobation or disapprobatlicm of this 
ralMfl; but it proved a sooooe of mach diffiealty to ike 
Jews, and of irraconoilable hatred betweea the two 

: To obstmet tbe wovk they were net permitted te pro^ 
mete, the Saaiaiitaiis cttrried on their intriguea at tbe fWrw 
sian oont ; and tfaoagh Ihe 4eenee of Cyrus was m^tat 
levaked, aU enoouingement was, ia tsonsecfuenoe ef tb^ 
ititerferei»6e) withdrawn, and many obstacles placed in- 
tbe way of the Jews ; so 4hat, during the five rvmainiag; 
yeaia of Cyras' roiga» and the seven years' reifa of bia 
sacoesior, Cambyses, the work waa in every way ed- 
struoted, and advanced but very vlewly. At tbe deatli 
of Caiabyees, B.C* 5SS, the Satmarilans obtained iwm 
li$ saeoeisor 'an ^yider to p«t an entire atop to the bmid^ 
iaig<ef Hie temple, «md it was act ven^swed dsMthe feeeoml 
ytm of Datiaa. The Jews were by this time ae dia^ 
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lieartened, that, when the faronrable decree was re- 
Hewed, they showed little dispositioQ to avail themselves 
of it : settled themselves in commodious and splendid 
houses, they had relinquished all care of tho house of 
God, till the prophet Haggai was sent to warn them of 
the consequence of their neglect, ascribing to it a recent 
fiunine they had suffered. This reproof had the denred 
eflbot, and the building was resumed, B.C. 518. The 
work was not only sanctioned by Darius, but greatly 
promoted by supplies of money from his treasury, and 
other offerings ; it then advanced rapidly, and in three 
years more was completed, and solemnly dedicated with 
much pomp, exactly seventy years after the burning of 
the former temple. 

Though the Jews remained in subjection to the Per- 
sian empire, they enjoyed perfect tranquillity and pros- 
perity for forty years after this time, during the reigns, 
that is, of Darius and Xerxes. It was in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes or Ahasuerus, the succeeding mo- 
narch, B.C. 458, that favours began to be poured upon 
the Jewish nation by the intercession of Esther, an 
orphan of the tribe of Benjamin, who, brought up at 
the Persian court by her uncle Mordecfd, one of the 
captives of Babylon, and probably the king's porter, had 
gained the affections of the monarch, and finally became 
his queen. By Ahasuerus, Ezra was sent as governor 
to Jerusalem to reform all abuses in the state, to restore 
the purity of their religion, enforce the Mosaic law, 
collect and revise the sacred books, and re-establish 
the ceremonies of the temple in their original order. 
After governing the Jewish church and nation thirteen 
years» Ezra was succeeded by Nehemiah, but it does 
not appear whether he died, or returned into Persia. 

Jj'ehemiah, who had this appointmeiit by the interest 
of Esther at the Persian court, carried with him thence 
supplies of men and money to finbh what Ezra had be- 
gim. He completed the walls of the city, and induced, 
or rather forced, an increased number of families, chosen 
G 8 


Ytt^&letki to soili^lAihig bf Us former strength Btid sp)6n- 
iddilt. !%)$&€» H&d ttauy other labours, e^p^ially in thb 
t^foittisftiott of religion anA the restoration of ^ood ofder, 
•being ended, N^fehettSah fetnmed to the Persian conrt, 
^ei exei-cisin^Vhe government of ifddealh twelte years, 
B:C. 442. 

The perverse *and corrupted race of Abraihaih hafl 
1)een little aniended by chastisement, and as little softened 
1)y th(B returning favour of tSod. No sooner had Ne- 
liemiah re'tired ftotn ihe government, than their temple 
was polluted, their Sabbaths profaned, and the worsh^ 
bf *6od' ^discontinued ; the people refusing to pay their 
ty thes for the support of their priests. ' Yet Was the voice 
0^ iGrbd not silent among them : it was at this time the 
prophets 2echariah, Haggai, and 'Malachi, warned them 
so powerfully, though so mucli in vain, of ttie conse- 
quences of these defections, at the same time that they 
lept up, by many a beautiful and gracious prediction, 
'the memory of the one great purpose of the Deity, and 
tlie honour reserved for this unworthy people in the birth 
of the promised ISessiah. 

Tfntbrmed of ifite growing disorder, iN'ehemiah, alter 
five jears' absence, returned again to his task of reforma- 
tion ; and, perceiving that ignorance or neglect of the 
written law was the cause of much of the confusion that 
prevailed, he enforced the public reading, at stated times 
and fixed places, of the Holy Scriptures, wUdh was pos- 
silily the origin of the Jewish Synagogues or scliools. 
These lectures were most probably at first held in the 
'open .air, dn somOfgreat street or market-place; till the 
Inconveiiience of this being felt, buildings were erected 
.for tlie purpose. It does not certainly appear whether 
^pr not there were synagogues l)efore the Captivity. It 
"W^l not perhaps be uninteresting if we give some account 
of t^e manner of conducting these synagogues. They 
were.un^er the inspection of certain rtilers, wlio were 
^thence called "Rulers of the Synagogue. The stated 


'6mBi t>f iMei^bliQg' were cm the feast-days and £kBdbbatkay 
aMl^a Monday ^od Tbarsday ia every week, the hoars 
fmr <eaoh di^ beiag «bo detenaiaed« Ministers were 
'iffiomtedy some to perform ibe iHtnrgy, others to read 
a&d e^^vad the saored books, «ad others to sing; nor 
was it iiecessBry that any of these shoald be of the 
piieMy «rder. The person appointed to read the 
litwrgy was<eaiHed the Messem^er or Angel of the eon* 
gvegation, and was sdwi^s one of the rulers of the 
Vjfaagogue. Vhe nexit in ^office was the reader of the 
Solyte&t, who^ither read and explained, himself, the 
portion of Sonptore appointed for theday, or overlooked 
these who offered themselves to do so, oorrecting them 
when they read wrong* At that period it is likely very 
few could read ; but it appears any one might do so who 
ODvld, We find both oar Saviour and his apostles pre* 
renting themselves to read in the synagogue. The last 
Danied officer *had also to give out the psalms and hymns 
to be song'by the congregation, and had a servant under 
him who had ^the care of the keys, the arrangement of 
the assombly, &c. The number of these synagogues is 
uncertain, but they were ipery numerous* Jewish writers 
have aflBrmed that there wore four hundred and eighty 
in Jerusalem. 

In nothing had :the Jewish people more obstinately 
departed from the custom .of their forefathers and the 
express command of God, than by their intermarriages 
with foreigners. Nehemiah laboured much to ooirect 
this evil, and annulled all the alliances that had been so 
oentracted; probably allowing those women only to re- 
main who had become converts to their husbands' faith. 
While this governor lived, he effected much in the 
reformation of the people: we know not whether he 
died in Judeah or in Persia^ neither at what period 
«xa(5tly, but certainly at an advanced age; having sup* 
pbi^d in his life an exemplary character for piety, 
justice, and liberality, serving God and his people wifh 
most devoted «eal, and filfing his hqph office wifh grent 
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nuigiiificeiiee. The daily provision of hb table was an 
OK and six sheep, with fowl* fish, and wine and other 
things in eqnil profusion. At this table he entertained 
all the foreigners of distbction who came to Jerusalem, 
beside a hundred and fifty of the chief rnlers of the state ; 
and this he did at his own charge, without accepting the 
allowanoe usnally made to the governors — a proof that 
Nebemiah was one of those Jews who had risen to 
opalence in the Persian empire, where he held the oflBce 
of cap-bearer to king Ahasueras. We know both 
Earn and Nehemiah, the reformers of Israel, as the 
authors of some of the sacred books of Scripture ; of the 
la^t indeed thai give any historical aac^nnt of the aSsirs 
of Israel apen Divine aothority^ till after the birth of 

CImu. 

During the period that had elapsed since the return 
from captivity, a period of something more than a cen- 
tury, we have found the Jews a dependent province of 
the Persian empire ; receiving edicts and decrees from 
thence, and submitting to such governors as the court of 
Persia chose to appoint. In other respects they were 
tolerably prosperous ; and except the opposition of the 
Samaritans, and their leader Sanballat, under the fa- 
vourable protection of the Persian monarch they re- 
mained at peace, enjoying as far as their own vicious 
propensities would let them,. the holy and happy institu* 
tions of their divine Lawgiver. But it is impossible not 
to contrast even the written records of their history at 
tbis,periodwijbh those of their better days. The divine 
.^eiqg who had hitherto preserved even the minutest 
.circumstance of his people's history as apart of his own 
sacred -word, no longer seems to concern himself with 
the. record of their afiairs. The two short books of 
Ezra, and Nehemiahy and the - occasional notices of 
Essekiel .mi Daniel, are all the historical mention be 
caused, to be made, of them duriqg the almost six centuries 
that dasped between the ;destruction of Jerusalem and 
the birth of ^e Messiah. Even this small notice ceases 


p)ifH9 llQfi^lia «itMt^ 4iMi poAiniiBS and liie wannfi 
c^a^drlo* be i^peated « Ibdr obdurale 3biii> and «6 
«B|^i;ii00k Ifaek history^. •« ibejiduMaibraB&ta, amm^ 
thatoflhe odier Mtioiis of the etttih-*«« aeikatmte.|)eopl9 
stiUi dooe ii74upsbippitig Ike one irae Cfod, alone fiofliese' 
iag.the .reeocd of JM past woiks .iuid fialnre>'|iBrpoaefl| 
aaiLitene piofessngtote gNudedliy faialaiw«;tatear»> 
ksi^' fattblessy dkaJMBdient ; .pmiHl ef tiicir: distiaotion^ 
but. little gratelbl fcnriit; defpiang the worid for ila 
%aptaace» ihelBarirai bnt ike moae ceipaUe for tkekr 
knnriedgB. Gbd ked «i fiam pat^pia Mioiig <befli» «» 
dodkli fi* qevjttr iuK iie beee witkoat fpiiiloal' woiiddp^ 
ftsdf ikottgk «t Mnitjr' times ueduoed to a few 'ekMwfeia^ 
dindoals; but tke Jews as a nation, while still called by 

Usttamev «ad «dcnowledged as hie pisopkv "vrese^l^fftto 
pffopmre ttMlbseives ibr>thatlasttreneodo«iseriiiie; %kksh 
iW'lo ioeBflttlnfliaAe the kisteipy cf tkeit wtokedsfese-^ 
Eterea m longei intetforiog miraeaknisly in UMbt eott^ 
em0^<tkoi^hesseiiliflUf goidiagand Miitroaliag Aen; 
Kapp^ra frottfi/theaeeoaiit of tbeae recent ^ratosae- 
tioii».tbat the Peiaiaii princes jr^t retained a ilrdng im- 
pretsiM ef «he power oPtbe'Hebr^fWflf' GM, soHAWMIjr 
cfviacud' -in tiie aflkirs of ^Aieir predecessors, and veiy 
many eKpiessions^ ate nsed- in their decree9^inlpl;^ttg a 
dfoad^f Ids veiqpeanoij and displeaiBttrts ; btft^tli^iino 
reasoii Co sopfose Ady ^er adopted bin -worAifibt^ve 
htei 1e bis fares ; and aotwitbsfandivig t^ pr(]^ection ex* 
tended to bis people, they exited frotn them tery 
heaty vontrtbiltions, and continued in every Way to ^tteat 
them as dependents^ We have not related the story of 
Esther and l^r ancle Mordecai, so beautiAiUy totdinthe 
Book of Esther, because it is there familiar to ns all, 
and does in no way affect the thread of our history. 
The oiroamiMance occurred while Ezra was exercising 
the government of Judeah^ and had well nigh defeated 
all the purposes of the Persian monarch towards the 
Hebrews, mid doomed the oation to destruction: 'Sot 
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Heaven had now^ as ever, the means of their preserva« 
tion. It is a story must strikingly characteristic of the 
heart of nan,, as well as the fiecivity^f those wjiom^the 
God of Heaven protects. Bat should we have occamon 
to notice the occnrrence, it would come more properly 
in the hi^ty* o^P^taia, as the affhirsof ind^ah^rehlft 
in thef issae affeo^d by it. Jerasaiem, it aj^ea!^;^ was 
agdn 'fol»tified and SHtroimded by wdb ; ' aad^thcT Mdiple 
wasbdltoB the same site>.«id pDofaaUyi^oft ttrtoiiifaie 
dimeimioiiff, as die former, bntfarinfenDrdBithecwdffc- 
manship and the splendour of the ^«l«Miai& *i^OA«f 
townsand villages grew up opaee dnrovgluMittin'ooiinitrji^ 
the inoreas^^f! population was very rapi^;as Ab QkH hi 
Abraham had ever promised that itidukildibevand A^ir 
soA probably resomed under renewed onltiTiitiiinitRfinii^ 
met very abundant fertiUiy. It is snppeseilt tj^ifamie^ 
thait the Jews had forgotteo^ tbinng their caplivify^Ae 
oiigioBl Hebrew, the language of theirAithenSy and ^Elif^ 
wards vsed the Chaldee onty $* hlit «heAde that Aike ftgpot 
penod ^f fiflby years' absenoe,, wfaiph* flMny of ^ capts^iffs 
survived, msJies this improbaUeViiseeinsimlikelyKvif it 
had been so, tiiat the books of iEfelyScrii^are/compQSMA 
after tins period, should hav&4ieaii written in Helirew^'qi 
language no longer intemgiUe toitkobe (to- whoa dlsy 
were addressed. . « o- 

After the death of Nefaediidi, tiie govesomiMit.'wai 
dMinged; we hear of no more civil governofs being ap^ 
pointed ; but Palestine appears to have bees united to 
the prefeotore of Syria, from wUch the Higk-piieats 
received their authority, and under the '«iiiiecti(m ef 
which, tlmy administered, acconling to thmr' own lawSi 
the affairs of the state, B.C» 409. 
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REFLECTIONS 
'(W SHIXCT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


llf^U^tAfm thai we command fire to come down from 
^' h^V^^ ^'"^ cenevme them. — St. Luke ix. 54, 

^BftiT caine hoot a fair excoae, which moved Jamea 
2^ Jcjmfo a wrath so taconsiderate. It would have 
dirtnrbed 'an .exeellent patience to see HiDi» wfaom^ bat 
juibiiefore, tbey beheld transfigared in a glorious epiph** 
Sijnqpentbe munst^io be so neglected by a company 
i& doAed Samaritans, as to be forced to keep his vigib 
vhsre nothnog but the welkin ahoald have been his roof» 
aor aay thing to shelter his precions bead from the de<- 
floeidiDg dews of heaven. When first I considered they 
voe Apostles, I woodered they shonld be so intempe^ 
nMyai^ry. Bnt when I perceived they were so 
^PJ» I wondered not that they sinned. Not the privi- 
lege of an apostolical spirit, not the nature of angels, not 
the condition of immortality, can guard from the danger of 
&a;but, if we are over^nded by passion, we idmost sub- 
ject ourselves i» its necessity. It was not, therefiire, 
withoiil reason, that the Stoics affirmed wise men to be 
void of passions ; for sure I am, the inordination of any 
ittsBion is the first step to folly. And although of them, 
^ of waters of a muddy residence, we may make good 
use, and.queoch our thirst, if we do not trouble tfiem ; 
}et upon any ungentle disturbance, we drink down mud 
instead of a plear stceam, and the issues oxe sin and 
sovsow, aertain Qonseqneuces of a temerarious and in- 
ordinate anger. 

Jerbmy Taylor. 


Qod hath not given u$ the spirit of fear ; but of power, 
and of love, and qf a sound mind.'^2 Tim. i. 7. 
JjIGHT and beat are not more closely united, than re* 

ligion and . melancholy in the ideas of many people ; a 



H B,»tmCTUiHM ON SEIJSCV 

K9BO in wd^wial^ a^aro^Jkyi^toiMi Ibei 
more thaa a «mi(e oi| the lmp;tflC,9W tte]t jd#Qnr<rdi^ 
(ioqs, Bpv ^.noge a miiitopciiptie^l Jft^n ih i rii 
wear Miiilei9» bat he on .whon hU eo4ri»ft *%Pf^*«> 
«ule! W^^ahould be light at clie«#,ilNi^ ^«b«0 

the bqg^t QertaiatjF of ^3aMWffttiW[^.bBBM »Ji i ral^^ 
l?ri^ 9at)^ tl^t M«4», iU ,.'tf I 

fear, hf^.of ypqw.er^ nod ^f loffe^iM of ^f««f*«*P4wf 
<>f 9Py(ej^ tj^,.4o. l43/wm %.hjiii,<HWl!taWitl J W MO* 
tp their native .,wpf^jc^fc§a|;, pf Jop^.ttnt n^kf^JibdaM 
their cho^,, ^^ ^k^^m^Jbm if^^ 
miiMj.tpwaerat^d it,.,^o> ^pljr it, fa«4 t«iji|W!»fPi4ll 
etpasg^ I«.>.^i9>S* ij^ho^ life thf,.|PHif*f«fc«<Vi4!*i|il 
every thipg te fe^r, aQ4 kww thi^,l*ali hffthi^ JW»e«l 
any ^B^eat^^ ^nd.ivMi^ at $omi^ amneatv ^I fffft i ^^ 
him—on is^it h^ to.^rhQm evil e^moikflSi^ 
it^If he. 9aa ^aj. thatif^ i9~gXK]i4H«a.fyitare yo4»,^l»ail| 
a preseat pain-r-who, thaaghlia ma^.l^^ejii^ f^qii^m 
treasurfs, cto.neyer;^o«e,lii»,gfef^f8^2 ^ Ifrji^h^ 
whose acGouat an eBocmeas debt lies doe, and is ahoot 
ta^ deiiiaii4eck:'<(^^ ip itJk&^ha^k^p^ji^'lMnA Hhat^fll 
ispaye^ay^ himieHia£iM.fer^a9#«^ MimtdmiAe 
world maj^Dot believe tfais^ tl^eiShdstiaa's.par^il't*^ 
they know that he beUevea it,\apd therefare ^^INI^ 
were so ; they think it a delusion ; but iC it hp soi^it 4aj^ 
9ne that should inake sad the bosoia it ^ece^C|9*. ^WJl^ 
is it that makes heavy the heart of mea.rand ff|fjiih|;i 
countenance? Regrets for ,somethi|ig. that baa ^^. 
dissaiisi^tion with their present f%te^. jor {^iticip^^^n!^ 
fears, the wrongs of others, Iheir^ own. toniifflftii^^ j^ 
sions and nngralified desires^ or tj^oip^spalti^^of Ufe^lgt'-^ 
depend neither on others^ nor qn then^aehres-T^e Iqg^ of^ 
something, the wish fop som^th^j^^ ith^.j^^Df aj^^t 
tting, Are not all thesf^ tbifig^ the ^«m^ ^^^:4f^^ 
mpdss oyer the broif, ^atj^^hring slpka^l^^ 


iMagBW&e not passed indeed, becaese Doman is per- 
fectly' piooa aad deirofed ttf he sbodld be— but, in exact 
■MMftire M lie iff so, tbey are diminisfaed and disarmed. 
Thfr pisi he^Mgrets not, bat to QoA ^ves tbanb for it ; 
(Mite i ff i i M iftV lie compluns not, but firbm Ood accepts 
iH tt K Ji l yliL be fenvinot, bnt to 'God commits it : his 
fikilliliu lhPH»' beetr soothed to peace, his' desires biiVe 
tHMM'lUiier tramferred where tfiey will be fiilly satis- 
M% VmI tie iMsmrtties of life are no casualties to him, 
bak^tfHr iMpiisidu ns of his Blaker, that could not happen 
oMfilUj Htmm'ttHey do, withont being less beneficial 
dtani they are. He cannot lose so mnch as he will find, 
be Cannot wish' lor more than is promised him, he can- 
oot fear while 6rod is his defence. We say not this is 
^MnAy so 'wiAitt any : Ah! would indeed it were! for 
fheoii^ dK>Qld be lilmost in heaven — bnt it is so to the 
^S^ltbe', that we really believe what we profess', and are 
^t that professtoo requires. It should' surely seem 
ftMij* that, so far iVom producing sadness/ the smile 
dk&M grow as tie religion grows, and that the most 
religious should have the lightest and the gayest heart. 

fimf'rum ami' prepare ihenuelves without my fault : 
auH^ to kelp tne, and bekold.-^PskhM Hx. 4. 

. THerb is nothing the pious spirit ceases from more 
certainly, than from its bitter complainings of the world's 
treatment. For the pious spirit learns to know itself, 
to trace but its feelings, and motives, and purposes— and 
80 acquainted grows it with its own wrong, that it is ever 
ready to suspect itself, ever doubtful who may be to 
blame: and never will it make haste to complain) till, 
with the'Kalmist of Israel it can say, '^Without my 
fault.'' And theu full well the Christians know what is 
to be done. While they his enemies run hither and 
tdither, aind point the arrow; and make sharp' th0 sword. 
iie& preparii^gtdoVarthough with other armls r^lor Kb is" 
gcfiiie to in Ukker, to awaken him as it were ^ tb^min^- 
flUh fesi^tf^ ^Hiat id passttig, and in conscious ianbcetice to 
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bid hiiQ behold and take jiote of the coDtetitiqn.^ I^i^t*. 



::~~r- -,— "g^ts, an<j make reprisal ror'our wrongs, 

#. we_witl.|iut it intp^ better, haDds',' and ba content ' 
leavQ it th'e^, maa^y'are the haijrs of saaifeBH, fthafm^ 
the pangs, and much is the heart-sickness we inav. spare, 
on'cspyes. The ill is to tte wrongiD^,'' flDi"To the 
wronged, tt is then whenwe. dare nm call (jnHiriL.ifiej 
ont; powerrut, Ho awake, lest, awaking, he should oer- 
ceivp Qur <jw'n share in thp c[uarrel — it is thgu wueo 
we would rather he should not belibld,les,t,IjehoTi^iiK. be. 
should see, whaifrom other eyes we mayhay^ suoceea^d 
ic concealing, our owii delinquency — ! li, is only fh^Q 
wtft we have' need t>esad for the oppositions and cqtiteiiT 
tibns we encounter. Tf this be the c^e, we have pB 
nght to complain ; if it be 6therwise,'we have h6,'nee4; 
foT", bappj in the midst of injury, and, peaceful in the 
midst .of storms, and secure \n the midst of eaeffiie|, 
is toe bosom, that, having taken count of itself la the 
matter, can go boldly to the throne of God, and say, 
';WHbinr My. feult: ajvnke to help nie, and b^ld." 
ThespiHtso emplgyed wiimve liftle tjin^ and little need 
to vent itsetf in harsh reproaches and bitter cotn^l^ings. 
It'bba 'other >nd surer weapons, aridriiusf see* fo %ake 
tfaeoi 'ie&8j., '!NeitliHr M he disposed' td m'iiniyerr;'¥bT, 
wiflng'ed,' bpprtssed, and injurecf'as He liiay W^, W'his 
'tke|iSHtbat he prefers t be had rather bdhe' most <ip- 
'pre^ed Jwd'^ajur^d tipon earth, wtlfa sfi(%'actaJm'bdthis 
'tte utgei.'t&an take the place of* ^e opjlM^sOr, ' iJho'*i , 
0«tf ttd'hisowa cbd$blence will'dllltetidbdedffi. '']'' '' 

Jfns'onmMriagevihfitllofdeti^^p^pit^-^'Xvf^ tii:4. 

J^.a.f^ull to ^,hich cuUilien aceprone 

icult tq be prevented, than, tbk im- 

t ■■' '• ■. ' li''' ■' ■■'■"ti) '■II v'.s "ji"'''' 

ingue. ' I^assi^n proflpipis th^f^ip^lQ.ef- 
is.atid vioj(ence; esample, to prpffu^- 


o^'l tb^ loTe.of beiog listei^ed to, to the betraying of 
secrets'; ino telling of marvlsnous stones, 'the recitation 
ofprivaCe' lustory, to the utterance of slander, in tbe8e, 
and other similar ways, they often wound their own cha- 
rmter^ and ^ peace of both theibbelves attid %eSr cbQ- 
nexibias.' iCvery attempt of such kind oight *t6 bef^* 
i>e1ira^«/^"dnce, and effectudly crdrshed. Neglect hei^ 
)fl( tominlnance — inattention, ebcourageta^ent. Wh&ti 
inen. slmlt oe 'said of parents, who directly Ihteh to thienr 
cmNtte^ tmle.thus'eiQployed, and in this tfi^tidet soticft 
^(^ to ^tiransgr^i^^ Few evils need to be inore stea^tv 
iimAk^A',\<>v more pow'erfolly Resisted, thkh this. A 
,t>inaent and w.eli-gorerned tone^ue is ^n invaluable pos- 
^e'^op,, whether, we consider the peace of the possessor, 
the cot^rt of I)is family, 6r the qqietness of'his neigh- 
^omhopa!'^^ " A Ibuk^-body in cjtber meti's matters,'' ii 
V^Iassea by Si, l^etet with jtniird^rers, thieves, atod ba^ 
factors, , DWVfatB. 

f'ktteii aiic amour font ck que v(Ms jfaiies. t Co'A. 

XVI. 14. 


. .- > 


X^'AipibUlt espe principe de tods nos d^sira et de tons 
tie^fiupiifeaieaf de notre coBur; ettel qu'est cet amour, 
telaso^itoo^ dMrs^. telle est nbtre vie. de qui vient 
^^fpauvais amour, ne p^ut htxe^ que mauvais. C'est te 
bop aoju^ur. ou l^ charit<&, qui doit tout IfsMre daas le 
Chm^tiens 9'es,t la charity qui Veiile contre Uv9 t^nta^oiis, 
qiii rend feirme dans la foi^ qui combat les emwi^^ qui 
fi^rt de rempai^ et de forteresse, qui irepace, toutes )es 
per^s, et qui gu6rit toutes les blessures. lia charit6 est 
ie principe, I'&^e, 1^ vie et le ccbur de touted nos actions; 
et c^est elle qiii rapporte k !bieu comme k la derni^re 
fin. Ob 110 faii paa cottime il faut ce que Tbn no rap* 
foorte pas k la cbarit6 : et c'est p6cher ae ne pas jbire 

comioe on .doit, ce qu on doit faire. La chante est ik 

.... i»i»J i'/-.iT ,",f.v'* "... i . . , II ,- ;.i 

seuie qui ne b0cbe point, puisquelie seule accQmplit 

talpi.'"""; V^' ' ^ '^' QuESNEi, 


rii <'»•%! n). 'miff /•' 


^|HI0)Jm«)lfM|l«e.i^lp^9e toot. 1:9 qi);€il)«]9k<j ,JLl|MH>^^|)fP 

l^i qiH , en . i^^a^^e. aiQmqo t pr^4wit . e* , ^e^^ioii^y^ *,}« 

t»Blb^p<»(irJlJB%PWPU:pour IVwWt .iP^qWi4lo#» 
frapi^iaplm*A'9^i)#n .^0^ yeMX,clo.Dlw.? un p^tfrjP^ 

Jflfle fwgite^ M oiMfpftj^^rtQ^iawt bfw6i* r^c^U w %W- 

voir uoe pertonne moarir ^ la iSeur de son &ge : qa>lle 
horrible perte ! dit-on. Mais pour qai est la perte? Qae 
perd celui qui menrt ? QueTqnes anuses de vanit6» d'illa- 
sions, et de danger pourlamoridtemelle. Dieu Tenl^ve 
da milieu desiniquit^s/etse h&le de I'arracber au monde 
corr6i^pti ^Vk «ta p^pte fragiRt^. Que perdetit li^s^er- 
sonnes dont il 6toit aime? Elles perdent le poison d'une 
felicit6 mondai^e; elles perdent nn enivrement perp^tuet; 
elles perdent Toubli de Dieu et d'elles mSmes 01!^ elles 
6toient pIon§^es. Le m^me ooup. qtii sauve la. pet- 
aonne qui meurt prepare les autres it se. d§tacliar. par la 
aooffratiee p&ur travailler courageu^iiietitv>i. leurvaalut* 
O qu'il ept^donc vrai que Dieu est \^qu, qp^il.est t^^re, 
qn'it est. o^mpatiMant 4 no$ .vrai^ ii^aux. lori$,iii^es«* ^'il 
paroit noua ibudroyer^ et qi\0 iiQ«s\8Aimnfi«,v^nt^.de 
110119 ptaiodre de sa riguevr I ... \ . .\ >\ . ' c ' m . : 
QueUe^diffece^ee tro«m>n8jaAi|#,WiiiiteiwiiM^^<r^^ox 


peis o mma i|iii oDt whcm lit j m 



81 tongue et n rode, oe 

IVAb A^l'Mpffk iiiMtei»! 

faif^flf ^A^ bi^ pfe* 

^i-^a ptMi'pomt urn tqri^ aedoii 

^e tfAM^tfUi' piiPle» devaats 9 a'y a 

¥i» MMttto e^iane aa toiio aL Le 

'tjfti'ali' Mii^t -le prtaeat, daaa lei 

1^ Itoirl' noils Mat^ffe et aa prfecipila 

d^jplMlb;- I/«viNiir ne sera poiflt #1 

fU M f u t aaari ra p k i ^ a icB t. Li 

tkei^'Me j^osMMf eoauae les lo( 

INm Pauti^: Bacote qaelqae 

liii^l^, tet^ toot aeta iai. H^laa! qoeea^ 

Imi^ IMir PeMMl at Ik tiMUMns 

;v/iiii. :,....'. I LBCTUBE&. . 

^J}Ac»»|Ai^)2><iia; ai^^i^aai^ tor A» ft ^< iatit/iiyfc 

h8 ^ 


^ 


laiui 


f/.H/!*. 







«^^Ke^iioiiriaed.''"nie latr ahd"ttte, ptcrpti^'fs'W'ei 




aiia fUffillfeiTtttJt^^ 'Arid tti^yVeiii W4ra''tfen' this— IftJ; 
ttei^fliy mUs&A&yt'ii^iimii^^ tm'M6'jime'- type .ana* 
ffi?^tutt»iH^fi| i>f1tKe"Otlsp6l di^^hs'atibC'ttt^ F<rbpie^ 


i«iiieai^d"tte !Ailaffl^eni:y of th^' 

irifetffdf'M'Ijbr,' krfd 'bn" thfe prdmis^s'bf ^be propbets. 


Riejr Qmriaiuiioa lue uue, aua apprecimea lue oioer,^ uicu. 
dr^l&ri6hblif fiSJtoty;'iodtts appro^cbS'ng seqael. biit too. 
4^1'^SIe: '^6eti,''ty^6fdr^, the unackn6Wfedge<r 
B^Mb B^eaSed^'and',' iti a language to which they were 
ikifHAV^ Vis^d; 'stdf^n<;ed what seemed (p them a neif' 
d(i>dilift^/%^lkred4be abstflute itaefficai;;^ i>t their fanciel^r 



dyttag#4idl''b^ 'ihei^' ftilfilment ofG^iH^l'Mat 1>x 
m'ifir^miai^aM'fmon', it ini^t nk^di^lly'^eimr^ 
dl^f^a"^'^ 8ti<^ '2i''^o<itMn6' Vonld destroy 'Miv^ui 
MaV^'^-yi^." ov^'faikke men Ilidiin^^'^tS' thellr 



DothoKW Ae 

STL'" 

from beav 

ipe » >9d lieeii pMs^d 
^l^jT^ indeed, m the 
^^pdTeci lav^ viA pctmise avexed _to jU% fhliitjiif^ 
— opt Depose W^ did not kaov lus crefttiues, iMrt be^ 

n^^^r^ tli9t lie le^oirBd of tbcpi ^vt ke.^v th^ 


wqlen.he fij^aad thej did. not perform it« he pryposed to 
tbepi ^easier t^fms^ . He never lesaeoed his domaodj^ » 
revolted his decree, aod sooner shoold hea?enand earth, 
pass avaj, tbaa aa^ jtfae least reqairement of Us law W 
altered tOl it W beep folgiied. B(ith«rto U lad o«»t, 
been.fnlfilled ; not by a single indiTidaal, tb«q^ it v<^ 
binding pppn all. ' The demands or this (aw wereperfac^ 
obedienc^ perifect holiness, and spotless puritj ; «ud tl^ 
trepiendpos wipdiog ap of it all, was, that it demand^ 
the^th of 4JI who (alfiUed it not Chi^t, c^9, opt.tq 
'''^/?rnH.'^-"^«i*^ =^VV?either. tq ,les9^n thft XMV^ 
"7r*rt<.*'^iHP^"M^yj.^?* he.oame to.jfulfil it j,.h|9 9Wiq 

*» Je ?>aV^*'®'i."'!^.???.P«'^^«<'^y holy.. peKfeotly,oH»«ft^i 
an^ jSpptlf^lX iPRije*,, l^ut,^ thij wos , pot , enfl}ig|<-rfl»Mi, 


€0^ stKMOM our T^u smriffr 

laWjP^lynt t^^lfU it. ' S& far frdtt Mveri^ 4f^ ^tiSMf^ 
oftllravDa, .and orfntradiotittg'iail titalf iMd'Ctfetf-t^a^dcfA 
byMcbesand the Prophet in tfa6 Old 1?6»titeMi]lti^i»6i 
dki'tMtit prove ifaem tru^, irrevd«etft>lyOPUtltf>ifeii<)^ tlftil^^ 
tdbb etertainly. Surely dtfch a iiils^t|t«|(4lri#id0««njtft' 
lasseo the impovtaime of Gtid^s law;^r'^ak«»lt nyiitti^ 
of tndiflbr^Yice t^bo brbakft, or i»liO' obeys ki*' I^ 4Jbll^ 
no« fcoss ft off as an obsol^t^ rutdf, do ^ifiotie to ^b^'te^ 
gaildcflL Hhow does it r^b6V>'iiiai^ iC i^dotiraU^;' ^ 
magnify' (Ue knpoi^aikje ofa^ U#;tte^/^dlinel' tltaa tbt^ 
zny^fyibm umWe^t of itti^deiimvd«>;*>#&td<lr^d¥d ia^ 
f«aidiyfrom sooh a band, and iar a ^itri^ «o ^dr^ttdM 
It^flrtnv cKnttemplatmg it tbus, tfaaC ^ "beecs^erftfdl^gd 
^inAiWdlid sib/ wbatever form it ^e^/i^ ttotikidg >kfid#^ 
ofiie9»tbaA» the tfansgressing of tb& •i^cw^*-4md^fk k ilt^ 
Gimtdittpldtingit tbo», thateteii tbe^Biailoi^ of it^lbal'- 
\9meO pveteptM becomes of infioite and eCiMial'ttiotfietft. 
/Me inow it is said iHdw, bs it wad said tb^a^ tlt««4&e 
doeHrhiea of free sal vadon by'tbe Mo<id dfi Gbri^'tttiat 
mf^&eiiCC 'strict adberence to tbe mdral lair of .les0^&lf- 
pDtftaa^pffr; m^ that, if. we* be cftkc^tf petsmded^ iAat^^w^ 
rigbteailbncBs xsao'availiuaitolbiQg, w^ito; inirilgttteon!l'a»^ 
twdar^ Asdjmnj^ ^ fcrs^bd^ tvej^sft ^tf>*WMN)fe«ll- 
faetboodiibaUe dbimtlbe^lghteem of bctb^)ffb»riir>t&<iS^ 
YiaUk^ dbro^ed; ^'nnM$3ri«ilfto>'!iayiitfilsai6^iMo^<t>di^^^ 
tUin80lt»aibfi>thvirM«si^e>fiiwtitv m it^h&f^^mfi^Mmt^i 
iill^:m^'abirar>aiti)d^6rJn^^^dteootiel%d ganger!? ttrd^dt^^ 
viwii^eaobeMbresdMr^it;, and "f<4i-etoJd It, and ^^o^iitoJ' 
agdiqstiitvie^eiimt^i^ tih« ^^aWefioefiiettt '9f Ik^^fiiidtf^^ 
tfaiiaai« r He faa)d dii^ikrted Uesiif%i9<o^li^Sdlf'«(4if«fk 
tbb)/iwer& little a^ to fUll-^be bad {Ailib^tt^tf^^lt "$0^^ 

it»r3toj»fe.p!e%fe,.flottotbferigbt^tevbafe«<Ubfe>taWl^^^ 
Bfaai*«fcsiBiai«'^ iwrt «b dte fajf; btti t6 «fet^fctf§g#yai4# 

bad toldjfaf r^waitfe'^aiineefstirabl^r adt? td»fl» beteVgll?' 
aaA^ppAvd*, addapphfadedf6¥^fb^'ot«<tirfifcfel'batleo 
tteiadflRwingaadd^pised for^Bfeii44oibaa«i5Wt'6K»to|I 


s^fl%^^fi^9^^fik*ptmA Jin^^ i\IKef)iiBeiii»/wUeirdi 

|<#rf9^]^^4ie«^)iii^illirlK di90iplf^ baid Ibeea iditffiii* ) 

}mkri(S^t}bf^^^niB/^y^^mii it faod/beenampdirtailt &«£ it 

oti^itr an4i^jch9f«^ -of tli0. Fbamiies, .ibatJeeajk 
as99rt^ ..vitMefiP^lif^aKMii^nd sioniurs^i ioffictoatly provta 

iBiipf4 i^V^atj b^ibi^lw rtt^jr' oro^e m4 {blioi«edliim« It 
w|i^^» i^pMiFli^§pi9fPMAii^l^i^ofe, to jrUoh.ia Ibis: 
d4>^iffi}iF9fl>ber^^i^ei[|ited iUiem .ftboVe a.lvorid.in'i vbose 
cpjQiglp^opjIJ^yAibftit oqDfiU; :^i!«<t m )^bo» daslDiiesi: 
^^Sitt^^ihfm -^V^Jkt beojgbtfd^ )iAiiul ithei>Preaobar' 
kjilBlK ^abJh^-wiMf.g9iiiig]to do •iM moreUlnh tUs! fev 4ii' 
di^H^f^.ii %e^1rAA^9teg b7iri9:dedlb to ifroeithe^iifitov 
tli«!$^fwl;PMClQqfil>0CM»(afiA^ toi 0^is» Co, tben 

tbfljgalfis ofi hiilifi^ii^ Ibatt^nad^ftbeiaaaredi banner ofliis 
l^r9tf^bl9y.migbt^4Ai(ll*rQiigh.iiDqii0ati6iied deblsy 

patdoiH^ihbttadfmt^.aDdfOameyed'ttljfaiiscaat.' ^Qnkklf' 
hi»\onini»iwtifGy^'^pniwrfid^iheM that migbt^bo. 

dY«iiri^''^Q$iMigbliiSis^^9M^ dcfht- 

thftt ^le; Jf<^i;e-Q0.t te.pay,r/ atid4as^e>a lawittbat fynim' 
sak^iCona^vfleditOiforegQ itojuat idemaaAi MutheoiiloD 
iCbiapeoHaivtiand'bttfiibled fblioirQl's do)tld;ndi s^^fitha 
pii9iMi desptaecs and n^eot^iys of his\,y^i at least iwonU 
say tb^y did| and ^ia|. biaJilostrbolydofOtrifleifracjoaDagQil 
them to (^ s^ Jniitmitly he lepels tbe piiDfadeiiSi[f||g«8«> 
tioni 'wbi^b. eveoas be purencbed to them^ perbaps^.bec 
si|w aicisiog.AQMtbeir bo&oms: and baving told'lbem all> 
tb9y.wore^ and ^U. they jiboald be^ lights of the worlds 
cbibdifen'Of j69d« ^ad b^irs of, heaven, he. devjotes Ao 
wbpLe /few^nder oif bid dv9Course to the exptbaation of 
wb^t yf^ n^nifed^and ^icpeoted of them as.suoh. 
. . Iti^w^ftbtbepbs^iPYationofthosei urbo, vbetherfram 
Pjffffm9^* QPPo^Hion qt from real eonsot^eionsnasa of spip* > 
r^nll^e^ tbilt n;iW:$boald he exhorted fijcst.to ^m^nd (beir i 
Uxpfe.ajpd AftfiiSW^^^to Jpok lotbeir Savioor focbiaUeaaK 



8i SEamoN on •nit 'mount. 

ing,''^bii^ingttiecofi8Dlatioi]8 of'tKe Croi^p^, toe 
of uncbnaitbnalpardoti af^ifd 'salvation By fai^ ini 
Without tie deeds of f hfe law, hoi^ever (roe fe' TOemiel* _ 
aire not to he tnfa^e tfae inioj^ ibr^oniineft^ points fn ti^ 
praa6fahig^ of the tratb, lest -tbey encoarage mi^ ^^iJ^^ 
anil l^dd to ^orelessftess ; it Is ^orih ftieir obserTanoi)', 
(hat, .in tUs £rst and beist of sermons, froA lips that cbQt£( 
dot^rr, tbe hli^kig^Mtt ite promised st^nd ffirstVU^ 
m6fd iatet<eii(}e iitts^b ^M t>T tbelh. OA the diiUk^nmil 
if there te «ny^ >»^, receiving thes^ dbclifii^es'-as t^^ 
eternal fof^, d6 pt^d^an^e \ipoTi tftetti tb disregard iKfel^ 
Xafcer's la'Wii, ^Afld sifi %;eh -in^re iteiilessttess frbiil'^ 
loertabty of *beii% fofgiVei^, tliey ;ii)re ilty answered lt^| 
BAt «^ belii^e there a1-e nette such. * W^ km>#,.iiideed, 
4Ueiie lare tho6e ^o dry ^ Lord, Lord, iatid tlo nol tfid 
tkiags ttat he^ai^s^ ^a^^ ki tli<^ 1>6Td bravado of a |g^6- 
less! spirit, my that tbey shall be ^ardibned tho^gfi ihey 
li)^e in sin; blit we doiibt tsnch if these peof\6 beli^ir^ 
ifaeir ewn li^ ; we dottbt if tliejf t1^ Mj fhing "AAire s&<> 
tlsfied in their wibked eov^se for tliis profes^ fe^m- 
sibti of th^ evetit. We see every day persofis who piro* 
tisi to believe that their eternal welfare. di^pendB on the 
folfilnnent of the moral IW, living ite total neglect of it; 
and we see others who pro^ss to expect ' salvation by 
ftiih in Christy living in total neglect of the law also ; but 
in faet ^neither the one nor other believe any thing at alt 
kbdut tbe matter; for, if they did, the one dare not, and 
the oth^r could not, go on in such a bourse. Of thode, 
who, to their sonFs comfort, have taken the promise of 
uncoiMTitional mercy, and placed their hopes upon it; 
who profess tfadt all their trust is in their Redeemer, ana 
believe that all their safety is in him, we are perstiaded 
that notone-^no, . not even one, has ever taken courage 
to do wrong upon the expectation df sbch a pardon. 
When they have done wrong indeed — ^^i^hen they have 
dyed their souls with shame like scarlet, and siaiot^d them 
with ein like crimson, the thought has come in to saV0 
tbem from despair, to bid them clasp tighter the fadpe 


I a?ij^' "Save vie^ or I pedikr kat 
asuie oo the commissioa aCthe 
acSum inanSBreiice of it was tfe 
le YOipe of tonscieoce bn«ied, br the 
BM^ Oif C9ins^ h9s made atooeownt I 
Mg^<^^^f^« we beUeTe that waeaerer tJbe 
ueyer^the. Gospel is tempted into doiiig wfcai 

^9*^^W ^^ P'^^^P*^ ^ proceeds not from the pie- 
kyjgpti^Q of lu^ ftiih,, but from its temporary smtpeoaom ; 
re beanj^ to ifbom, io tke midst of aoj siofol i^ 
fencii^^ the thought of their cmeified Bedeemer bus 



(KmAO at]|wart their minds, tbej can tell as — therq is no 
Comuan^ perh^« who cannot tell us — how the reco^ 
lotion ba^ startled them in their noballowed pursuit^ aa4 
iemene^ thf^ blqsfa of shame opon their cheek. 

^jDiiitj^ lest they whom his grace and lore had raised to 
sucn a blessed pre-emioeoce should grow giddy with the 
he^ht« apdy oo assor^ce of the victory,, madly lay dowq 
their arms, tbe holy Preacher proceeds to tell them that 
not only are they boqnd by the same moral obligations 
t&at are laid CD other men, bat that unless their rigbu 
epusnep exceed by far the common standard of morality, 
that of the Pharisees being named because it was the 
h^est, they neither were nor could be of the number of 
ttiose to whom he bad been addressing bimself; and 
blainly for tl^is reason- — "Their spot was not the spot 
oi^^'his children,^ their mind was not the mind of his 
people, tneir habits were not the habit^ of his Father's 
famify. tn the kingdom of heaven, he sajs, in my Fa- 

toer s ntansion^in that wide family of bappj beings, from 
ne highest arcnangel down to the very meanest of re^ 
deefnea sJnuers/all arQ of a mind — a man is esteemeS 
gfeolt in exa<;t proportion as he is wh^t.God woutd have 
mtajie, aqd Jit'tle in exact proportion as lie comes short 
of it. Gods, commandments are too. precious, anq top 
Sicred iherie to be evaded or tampered, with'^-.^iieVis .nol. 
the wifijB,ma,iiof that Kingdom,, who has been the most 


8fi %«iv}f.9«,«^F jm^^mtMr. 

yr'ifl^ t^ Uia^ posMbb coojfoii^Ktty toils «lwii|^r .and 'Ms 
iMflfht himfflf and otkers to. wjilfc^Uii? ofi^^^st, J^dif^ of 
a JM^ipioe wiUwilt falii^ down ftfmi Umllh^ tIP >ni^ 1^1^ 
«pp!lailde4 Arictor, wko Ikw c<M9« Uup^Ofllithlt N i ^lfl ^t^ 
the fewest wauods^.and' put oo liis l#lir«li Mtfr Mialwit 
EKi«8it)te effort to attain them. Nayr>9t. if«7^ ttMfea^! 
^i|^(^ QQt of <he iiMod of thai Ju^xpj eo^ipi^iVr^iNif 
ifl ^Id Af wi«e oipe tbece« who has dciw^ l|k»4Mi>WiA' 

ttherp to jQost Jitric^ adheipefiee to God'^lMilp Im^^ij^ 
^, i« the valiant oQe« who has the aMttl «Mi|ifi«W9-a«rt' 
thjp a^j^ ensured,, to come off viotoliaiiat Bmd salea) 
S^ he ^^ed.with .tbem» ;e are not of them : nwin^^fe 
thiak^ and,.jii<i^» and act, like the ^nhjeeA* 6£<ihit 
hi^domn what 4o you to rank yoiurselvM aoBMag them. 
*' X say onto you, except your righteQusBess exceed^^he 
righteoasoess of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye can in.no 
^ase enter into the kingdom of heaven^ 

The Pharisees were that sect among the Jews wha 
professed the most strict obserfaoce of the moltAl lair ae- 
cordiqg to their own interpretation of it : and« if we exa- 
mine their precepts and maxims as set forth in the suc-^ 
needing part of oar Lord's discpurse* we shaU find them 
to be very mach upon a level with tiiese of the w<Hld at 
the present day ; in very near confonDity» that is^ with 
the distinctions of right and wrong among respeetabie 
people ia civilised society, where religion and the spi- 
ritaal precepts of the Gospel are left out of the aocoant. 
These people, like the Pharisees of old, account themselves 
good enough; and, if any tbingr be said to them of their 
corrupted nature and moral defectiveness, they take it 
strange, and tell you that they lend a good life, and do 
no wrong; but it is to their own standard of right and 
wrong they conform themselves, and not to God's — ^it is 
to the Phari8ees\ not to the Saviour's stimdard, as they 
will surely find ; but, of this we shall enquire hereafter. 
The questbn we have now to do with is but this — ^is that 
suffieient ? He, whose words are tralhi has decided th^t 


4Mtoir^iito#« tlMni^es Ute'cMMrM ofB^ aiid ifc^ 
dliBcitftes^«Mvttt,^tffli!^ ^[titosWhe atfetnpt Ihey mdleHfi 
<te<tiit tNI iMkM^i!^'»moi^tmhf a'ptiti^ 'iij^fem of 
iiilthM«te,>giH <MI1liili,%t liMt, ifit'hel^mdi^, Uta litt4 

MM«)itiliinrflmil8JM^«tei, atfd M>aiiaatft «e«iffe^tt6ti «; 

liMM)MMfi»4k^^^ th^ ^tthi« |i«b^6D^, arid 

teailMk^MiplMms im^A^/ life ^dricl p^fefTi^ th^jr 

hnMm4ifibrMlrMrl#Ar jddgla^/ f^^ fHA 

ndi|fMuitfy atkft W^ tbeycamiot'ooati^htHliedisdves t<} 

h0 Kb» oiliot peofde. The aitfiwer is ia our'-text^be- 

eaagt^, > j wa < |» t tfctfc tfigtiwiftDegs exceed Hfe'^ri^fiteotts- 

BM^<lf»tb0^Ser9Mnr abd Pbariseefl, they eatibof ^nt^r into 

ttieiMiqi<iom of beaveni • If to (bis it he re^poHdedf that 

Pharisees i?ere «Few#; and Ire ar^ nil Chiistfa^s; andf 

«Mt ^«rtttkp|^ed''t» theia earitiot be" applied tbys/^nce 

tkgrriMdh Mfy Mosear ^nd - the P^aphdts/ iEfite Ve bavc( 

(hiP^keipbl f W oi]i« guidB-itfae veigjlfts bre 're&ci^/ the 

Manebfa'ttt'tend-^il^ by'Kb^f; and Verse' b^^ierseV^et 

orgii iiMaftf'tb^ettiitid^r'of tt^ di^tie^Mii^b/lBitidt 

teilfUog eni# iMiMlll^d'b^T^^e]^ttf'^^^^ Piia-' 

diaie^ aod^, see'^ifitbe rigiit^it^ness of- GhriflPti^is d^ iii- 

itM Jp weeed thatirf Urn Jfe#s. - '- -; ^ '• ''•'-''■ -"'' '* •'^- ' 

';Vo«lbbitfe wbir'^ YeaNy desiring tb di^ti^^iM tbem^ 

a s liwi* ^ as A^ ^rdCsssots ^ a purer fkith,- tni-^d t%e ser- 

vaois oi^v^Mastermore beloved, this passage bf'lns'ser- 

iBOilis^verf fordble, and holds a very striking posrfioif 

in thdmriMi^ment of it. Jesas began not,' a^ si hard 

tBttr tuasler, with his demands upon faiiS discipfes; yielding ^ 

a laf%« blessing to their obediente, portio^tig^ "bis 

niggard wages to their ^^earnihgs/ and '^bidding' ttjeiil lie-' 

8fffv« or ever^tbey ireceh^. H^' had bidden ^ihem re-' 

joiaevi^teFmeeeding'^llidrhe hard cTaimed'tBeifirancf. 

iAnmMtfi$i^itmx^; i^^ befbt^VWv^r W 

i»ftdtoUflMiiti^ of^Ml^ifelliiBi6^: bM^ bow 'forcibfy tbe^i' 
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^nf)9«itl# JB>I94-^A|» if be aai4, 9»?f^Ii4pm^tllM^|S9r 
f9!jb ^^d^J^^ you t»e (seateqt.to be i|p at(ier4||w{)tiSl|HI# 
j[^ l^a^j^ ia?:<hifci ?l«4 wift ypu he ^o^\»tt^^ Ij^ His 

Tb« WPf4 i^ iudeed pi^erfiilmlQlfPiiiigifil 4i9fi44oi«t« 

^ IVJ^oVli* »||d the reifr^ird it t^r^owise^Trr^fbiiwWpdTi^'iiwr 
ij^ijytieily. (ip4 ii|<Hiroing i^ e^f «M)s» »eek, and .1^)^^ in 
9^f. 9 wo, fif.teef9« ^nd .^h^ipgeriBd wA atbirfti fov tJbe 
f^btfi^ysn^ we ba?e uqX, Qwssifmfis me4mg the 
m^t^y wee:|teod, ^jseki^g peace witb.G^,rWith otheis, 
^ 9fin|flJ^Y;^^ cuout^Qt iqi pecsegntio^i iafO^rew, aqd m 
tear«» iF^ bf^ve f^t piur heiMrtsgtQW Ugbt^ ao^iHlcbosaiiis 
g;Wddf;ii JBfi w^ pen;uied bi|^ sss^t^ pr^npyeii. -tf i^. be^ 
^eye that fa^ re^eejfia^d us fi^iii^ tb§.V9rl4*ft coOTftptieo^ 
and made us of the worthless things yfe wei:e» a savour 
acceptable to heayen — ^if we believe that by his Spirit be 
has made light of what i^elf wasi darl^ness, aod» like, a 
city that is on, a hill, haa placed us in the world* as bis 
acknowledged, people, to. show forth bis goodness, and 
bring glory to his name— if this be so, if we can by any 
laeaQs persuade ourselves that it is, or even no inore 
tbap^desire that it should be, what pp^exful motive, what 
ab^o|jf te necef^ity jus there that our ifighteousness should 
exceed the righteousness pf pther m^n* What over- 
^heln^ing lov^, if hat boundless gratitude, what a station 
to, upholdi^. whpt dignity to aopport-^how pan, we eke 
ihafi cry ** I^d» what wilt thou havp ,n>e tp . dp V W,e 
f^y fancy tbe^ divine Preachejr to have awaited tbeques- 
^pp as be saw it rising in the l^indliqg bpspw$,.o.C fais^ 
gl^^tpfql heari^irs, and the reiqj^i^er qf )|^. dif^cQ^rse is 
t^;p rpply t9 it.. This m^nifipent sprinoojSr,p«e perfioct 
aq^ consistent/^^oj^— a sysjeui pf rp^gipn apd-mofaUty, 
9H^h as never ^9gP or moralist b^ ppppef) or s^ken be* 
J^oj^e or. aiffer bim^—rwe 9an no wore disjpgya the pracUpe 
^fi^J*®^^^^^ ^^ prippipfej f9)i|i. tl^, praptipe. 

vt\l]m4t ^W^^S^^ :*9?^* asdholy earAestttess, 


t^ct LlatBKK&. Mr 

time iMdlki{^ Hut Ivdeemiiig Mercy* and CMTs oir n Spirit 
eaii enlltfidlD. the noral precepts will fidl in ywSa^ «p6ii 
o«hr fettfeueJ ear, Ihey will not be to o«ir1iypg, ire AaH 
find neitlfc^ %rBl^tO ehbose, nor tcapacity to nnderstand, 
mrp4!hlt^ to pmnliie them. Wilhoat tbese beantlflil re- 
sets of ah aifieiiadd principle, the bloflsoms ofubettatr 
tf^)&^^«4tlMlt some-flttiall boddings, at least, of wbat Ui 
gftM nuiy Bliltarb into more abundant frttit»-*-withdnt, 
ib Aort, larlstaadaird of right above tlmt which onr hatntial 
perc^iptions ted worldly interests prescribe to ns, it is in 
▼ahi ^Satt we profess the troth;— the oreed, and the 
bfeiiingr, ^^ ^e promise, stand all in vain to ns asyoi^ 
the blood has been shed, bat we have no proof that we 
tfPb ttemised by it*— flie price has been paid, but we 
have no proof tbht we have been redeemed by it — tbto 
gsAe of heaven fa opened, bot we canndt enter in. 


THE LISTENER.— No. XX. 

Wte left our story on the Sanday evening : I Wontd 
fain piersnade myself it is not there we sfaonld rfesnnte it. 
t Wotfld tatfaei^ believe, and so I am sore 'Wontd lily 
readers, that I was mistaken, when, after a sermon had 
been read, and family prayers had been offered, atid tite 
ladies had withdrawn to their chambers, I heard thrbngh 
the walls that pl^ed as, certmn words Which might b^ 
cotastrned into a commencement, of the week's prepara- 
tion — sach, for instance, as blood, and chenille, and ginip, 
and piping-^all very innocent things in themselves; atid if 
my imagination connected them with any thing not qdite 
appropriate to the time tmd circumstance, txfy teafters 
till say the fhutt is mine, that I have no right fe i^np- 
pose, still less Id relate, any thing more than I did 
really hoar. Iwooldnbt, on afiy account, lye Aotrg^t 
eeasorioot ; :Mierefore I will learo it as n Maf; of botirse. 


9ft TBv LiKi^^i^m. 

aifBt while the e\emig sermm ^m^^f i^^vitfttiHi» 
j^ame not iota the minds of the yp^pgJ^^iffi^t§^ tjppt 
while prayera were. offered, no thought i^f (yr^svsses^tC^ 
curred; and that before they went to deep tde; d^ 
90t speak, and after they went to d^p tfaii^..4i^>noi 
dream of any thing connected wi^htthe.-sutsec;!* . to 
which very probable case, the Miss S.'s stfMud AM(ujlj(«d 
of having comi^enced their preparationa,bi^<Kt.M(9IMtey 
iDuoroing. . I a|n quite certain th^y rose that t^ovfkiog ^i 
dayrbreak ; and as getting up early «. whether ta.Aoa^y 
thing or nothing, is an established proof of ind^aU|^ ^^ 
activity^ I beg X may not be uode,rstood ta,^9ii|)ect t» 

t^at c^cumstance* . n 

yls my curiosity. bad been considerably e2|<ated by the 
cpnver^atioii of the evening, I felt some reseat tliai;! 
could hear nothing during these early haurar^ imt the 
opening and shutting of drawers, the ov^turning of 
bandboxes, and certain other indistinct sounds^ to •which 
I could not attach any meaning. The breakfast table 
relieved ray mind of this regret. 

*' Mamma,'' said Fanny, the moment she appeared, 
*' we have been so busy trying on all the. gowns we bare, 
ta find which pattern will fit us best ; and thee we coutd 
not. determine upon the colour — we have, been trying 
all colours, to see which becomes us„ and I think I 
look best in blue, and Maria is positive . she looks best 
in [4nk, and so we almost quarrelled about it ; for yon 
know we must be dressed alike — at last, when we fottod 
it was impossible to agree, and we were only wasiifig 
time, we determined to refer it to you, to choose for us/^ 
iThis at least proved a wise measure, and before the 
whole hour of breakfast had elapsed, the decision was 
made; — as the young ladies were decidedly amiable, of 
course the lady of the rejected colour showed no signs of 
Texation. And now the plot thickened fast-— for the 
mercer came, and his bale .of goods came, and the yard* 
wand came — and there was measuring of breadths and 
measuring of lengths, and many very intricate calc«« 


'Mb ^KMiteit pUsible a^nrioe. In Ae isMe/lt ^i^Mldd 

^""nM^^btfftfiti^^td stt^Miflubtis to describe the m}kA& 
flroc€t^'«^A*di^nidkiiig--«ver7 ladf who htts nadt6 hM 
^en^6kima 4hir gay wc^d, uritfaoiit a lottg patsieat Iret 
IWhHiiifkd'.iltMWi what ensues upon watitiiig a Mt'^dtete 
{Ht^lMtiyi «iid cati picture to henelf die Atate- of UlM 
l|{Nii1iibettl^ 'd»ri^ tbe first stage of Ih^ proeeedkig^ 
lll» iWiiMitf larttei^s ^t apparef consigaedr ti^ 4he ftacks^i^f 
tle3'«i«iits-^the'pkA[ie een?ert6^ iate a^eesurfDgy %MfA 
"^tbe attendance of all the females in the bonae/H^^^^t 
ft» 0i<lk^} With Hhimbtes on their middle fifigei^^4he Iry- 
InlfMMi,' 4MM}^ffCti»g oat, and fitting ia^ It waa impoi^ 
Mb nbt Jtoadfahe the shilt and idgenvtty of the yovtng 
kdies^ I should have felt mach interest in the «ceD^» 
and made many a wise refiection on the beauty of do^ 
alestickosefnlness and feminine industry, and* for anght 
I know, might have written an essay on the advantage 
of ladi^ bising^nartytliiigfat to'hel^ themseiires in these 
iodispenisiUeB of iife» could' 1 4ia^ forgotten as entirely 
^•)they had done, the conversation of the preceding 
Qffaaiagit-^oVlestit should everseemitltat I'tiegtitotto 
^Amendi wIhuI ill 4n ilseif comfii^end«ble> I beg niy 
fiMdsrfto reffliand>eri Ihiitl wa^ markings the pregt^ssoli 
tUy w«ek,^walbu reference to tts^ destiaed' tettoiainlifify 
iad with/ tbernwa >iNviTjLVioNS<eTer oti fiayimmdv ' iJ 
kirii0va>l clid>not tell my readers^ t^t)lMs>4a*i(be name 
ofr&e^ateqrc -if I sboiijd pat it at the«e»diia6ltad;NDf the 
beginmogvpaebapsiAey wiU say it^is >nO'^ery>>al>dtl: 
viiieh^vafter «the« thanks land oommendaitbni^' I^wceiraii' 
hma Aly.youn^bc friends for the first I told them, w^sUt 
he V0^ morlifyiogi iBut to ^proQeed^^^ • ^ -^ ''^ j^UiO^ 
> Dreasesy 'Ua Misa Maria had previoasly <ehser«ed^'4a^ 
omde with, handsrt^bot^ exoepting the< housemaid^'wiMiE 
HAi cariaaeant to jisijioalyt>wiiaC tiiiei t^itasu biddooL iaod^ 
#Af« faiiijthat<toriMKlo^'bocaine,,«tii4lMi diidaotwamuH 
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ibtMUtigr of «oiMtUi« .irise^ mom pMbmjf> MMflH^iKe 
iraaiDotthifikingrmtidl, <heitlMMigtite«tltf4<fl|<t^4M^ 
ioduBtrions group were fully eibplayed dnrioy^^Ms^flMt 
4^. And mach I beard of tlie eomparatSte riMHik of 
full fronted and pbiii fronts, and higfb >b«<iki^/^%h{l 'tow 
hBtlm, Md oirden^ and aqoar etf, ati4 vmidhfiiits; ^BtfySHftidl- 
fefifl, and Btniight*wayt, and 0#6M^wi^iv(^aHtf>W!ig-wtf|t|?» 
lit came once in my bead ta w^y&det*, i^iti Hie A^^ of 
GveciaB elegance and elasm ta$te, Mftere'^^re* so 
flMny way$ of naking a gown. Tiffle, %Rb its 'tHHia) 
niid^otenoe, sped the qaicker for the'n^eH flrtnr^^iK^tf^f 
it-^nigbb came, and the ladies iMole sbme^ i&tft 'dr t%fio 
'Upon its winlrj length, and ros^ but the ettrffer toi^ehMr 
their tabours : Hod like to the first day was the second. 
^♦I am very ghid;^ said Mana, as they sal iWrt*c^ 
thing more quietly at the work-table on the evening erf 
Tuesday*'-^'* I am very glad the bustle of choosing and 
{banning oinrdrOsses is over; now,- though w^ must work 
htfrd togetthe tvimming dcfne, we have nothing' iMfB 
to contrive, and therefore need net talk 'or think about 
ant work ;> I realty shall be glaci to give my ixAfoiit' to 
-b^l^er thoiights/^ • 

A^'*^l do not ktiowi whatyou can do; Marr^,'' repti^ 
Fanny, ^*>bat I neVer can attend to two things at ^itete. 
^AHjr^ery s^i^ae sobjeot would be sd totally Ofit ctf'har* 
iilotiy'^hh my ^esdnt thoughts and desires, whidh^^tore 
^atl ctogfoised-idtk 4be card of my personal iip^eaft!nce, 
'bndUh^antfeipalion'of'pteasaTe^ it wotild' ide^m alttidst 
tf^plofanatien to'>itftreduce liny such. Sot^moo %ays 
• AtereUfr athne for M things-^bul; h^ ddes net'^ay we 
r(toii ^do> all things t at the same flme-^^etefore, litt^itMs 
*M6k^i)i>otetf, Itan^vid my mind to notfaitig bm^this 

' ^' If ^e'ij^ete^t)ittg wrong,'' reiilied^Maria,'"l**l]toi|ld 

'WWR^^Wltli' yon ;'%ut we are employed ds propriiety utad 

eii^Hihi^to^elEr require, dnd certainly in A v^y'ibtiocent 

^d«2f«i!^atlok'' Thb^te^ t#o days it has b^i^inA^'im- 

(Msijftli^ atdM to ^aj tUog bbe; bat 4a-ih<»M# I 


Jt^r^^iiai9,(f|ccap(»^ii»; ake gave 

Jiff9PR9^'^fl^'^t(bat she mw l^ss 9ay/lh»»/tim^««iid 
fqlf, »vff^i;|9iit wid;^ tM fhe'CoaldsbaKa4heifypletemnUe 
c^li(MbeiPK9&t» iBtbQDt.fjie sacrifiee of.wbaiittiefettcteiiied 

jkSh ^'(to( g^VQriifi((Jbis bsU^-ofrpfiifeM^to.Qdke: yoan^ 
iWilS<>lai{4 itit wiUdhnviB a,iv«ry oddMiappMraooe m.itte 

jAOfMnt^/BB^ka ^aph a publick. lUsplay ^f iheC' jreUgiott, 
by acting differently from the rest of ben famUy.- Sao- 

m\wtT^'f^^ ^KOarft.thQ' appftitenae^.of pride;) |a»say 
n^i^ipg. s^iih^ pleasarq yaw* »^dle«Aiyi .throw »way «"* * 
,1 (V j[^ t<swa0ttb9 iaak.mg..aay display at alir" ^asweriM 
JgpsfDfi^ "jfori^aa I am the yoangest^ HmH naturaiiy.be 
4IIPPAi^ ( donotyetgo pot; andtia respeet to>aepa- 

:i^tMP«rMami|i4b gave ua <<Hir sup^mim ycbojce,.md i thitifc' 

'W^ by m w^eans dissatisfied witb, .mine* Tbea fofrrtbe 
ple^MHMTf^rdear Faiingr» I coofess I shauM lilteit, if. I amU 

4|pai19 Hi .biiitiiei^erJa my life could. I.fiQd.?p)ftaiiaraj»io 
<IW)t)^«ffiM^ my k^iafit was kwvj^ a^d j(iy,cQi>8< <» a a e 
ill at ease. If I felt as you do, I would go ; but, fefling 
*»ife4Q> *I ^fW jbe J miserable, whiwpif 1^9^. j*^ You 
m^i^l^^ >» yoHr d^t€irmi»atipH,,f urft\^pg« Wo«f«Sy 

^SifpptM W^WfSffWte. .J/4q Wt prpten^ftfc^f^ide 
u|Dpii,^fiilp9iat,,or tini^e wi#ef.,thaa you. » Sotte^.tbis 


him nwmimr^t^mMgin my jbfl«pM««oKi9aMfiH|llU«r 
my^^»»iw:U I <M»iQ«t be doinp ii^fon; iii'«ftH«jfrtiiU^»' 
pleasure that seenu tx) me to inierfeie with* mff^rMljIhM^ 
40i9fi» oDd unfit me for the sacved eerenimy im^n^ i^ 
desire to participate. If my matorer judgpoMifttoishMM^ 
dMOQver k to have been a needless saerifitte, the tbeiibty 
of it will at least not lie keatyoa my bosom, %lieB it i^ 
fWbably find weight eooQgh withoat it I ttNif eolWiM 
ttJiHss fimile at it as a childish weakness* hot lehrittteTer 
fafv^^o fakish at it as a sin. The Teriest fool that fol-* 
lows the will of Ood^ as fiir as his weakness oan disctti^^r^t 
it# will gather the reward of wisdom ; while the witef 
oa^ -who persues his own, will reap bat the Bi^ed» 
of.foUj^" 

Maria had.bitt»rto said Tory little a|^n the sobjeclf; - 
y^t there was an air that seemed to say, I am wiser Chan 
either of yoo« The temptation of giving word to her 
wisdom now became toa great to he witlistoed* '' TX^ 
hodj^," she said^ ** can think it right to parsiie their am 
Will 19 opposition ta the will of <3od ; bnt it is the pait* 
of discfetion and good sense to distingnish betweeD>a-^ 
right principle and a needless singularity. We hai^ 
been, very rdigioasly hronght op, and accustomed to 
attend to all our duties ; I therefore do not see why we 
should be so very ill*prepared for receivmg the sacrament, 
even if we havo not time to think of it particolaiiy fUs 
week ; bat, for my part, I shall find time. These i$ no 
h^vm in danciagr iiftd there is no harm in dresiiog, ^od 
there is no harm in mixing with other people for a iow 
hours' recreation : if we make a rinof whatin itself ialii>< 
so, the faolt most be oar own. I can he ymt asieljgioii^ 
in ^ ball-room as in my own chamhari if Iffaaaa. Giod' 
h^ nowhere bidden as. to witbdiow frooib tbe'Ovdtniirf'' 
OGcnpatipos of Jife, and become aoos and hermilpw Aat 
w^ jQnay^eooQ^e more nief9t to serve, him*. We shooWi 
r^Iiftr learn to ipe^ist temptation in the worU,i. thani)fl|fH! 
frgfff,iU I do not mean toasuppose thoset^ho 4ict. tM9/# 

C99;);if)nfi|M^tMP absel)ite|]f(>w?wg «t.h|(tM#«ttitbe.ti^' 


gietto^rifafttgllod^fcvpieiia^eiKitb^ler jadgviient, hut 
Qui^lfit^DiiiloiDg into exiremes. I shoQid not exaetly. 
99f^tklA,MmmA does wrong; bot I think it would be 
inof6>pt9o€ o£ dense to do as other people do, at least tiM 
sheiisciolder/' 

f^ipdeedlf' answered Bouna^ ** I had rather act than 
talk' about it;' and I would rather prove my want of 
seasoi by noting against the (^teions of the world, than 
my want of principle by aeting against my o^ con<< 
science. I am not sore eaough to like to argue: bull 
an sure enough to know what to do. There is a world, 
that, in ray baptism, I have promised neither to follow 
Borrbe led< by. Now, I do not know what that osm be, 
unless it be the doing what others do, when in my con* 
science I feel andbeKeve I should do otherwise/' 

** Well, wetl;** said Maria, " I do not wish to persuade 
you. If we all do what we think rights wq shall all do 
weU^ because nothing more is required of us. If I 
thojE^ht as you do, I would act as you do ; for I am Jas 
luach determined as yourself to go to the sacrament on 
Sunday; and I dare say, when Sunday comes, I, who 
have been innocently enjoying myself, shall be just as fit 
as you, ^ who have condemned yourself to a week of 
thoughtfulness and self-deniah We shaii see. Will 
you read to me something serious, while I work the sH- 
Ter into this bit x)f gauze I it does not need any thought, 
and I am ^uite . at liberty to listen .'' 

VTbat I wiH do with pleasure," s»d Emma; and the 
conversation was for that time superseded by the reading 
of Hawes's Communicant's Companion. I cannot be very 
exact in the chronology, but I think this conversation 
passed sometime in the Wednesday evening. Mean* 
while the preparation advanced rapidly. Fanny's spirits 
grew lighter: as the day appeared-^-^II her walk became 
dan^, and all her speech became song, so light seemed 
her heart and so gay. It appeared to me that Maria's 
rWte not aot She frequently kept silence while Emma 
road, and seemed to listen attentivelv ; but it bad rather 
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tbet appMUsnce of deprsnii^ Ihasi of soothing' lioi «|ilrtcr« 
Sfae greUr pettish, foond fault Irith her thread, broke h» 
needle, wirfied sh^ coild afibrd to buy her dfedietf, ^ott^ 
plftiaed of the misery of being bem ^ithont fortiifBe, M8 
the ribbons did not match, and the gloTes did net 'flU 
One moiment Fknny's bigii spirits fatted her^t y^tns 
qnite vitly in her to be to elated mbent a fooMsh ball $%Ue 
next moment Eonaa's gieomy silence depMMed liA^ — 
why did she sp6il every body's pleasmre-^there^ irtte tod 
-tunnsement in gbiog and leaving her at hotter 

"* 1\>^morro w tiight at this thne,** cried Fannj^, A she 
danced gaily wnnd die room. '' I wokideir Whom I AM 
danoe with ffrit^ I won\ dance at M unless I get H good 
partner-^-^ makes one took so fboKsh. T should like to 
know how the Miss Dashoik will be dressed-^hey 'tire 
sttdi pert, Sily filis ; it would be pvstokkg 10 appeifi^ in 
worse style than they do*'' 

'«<0, as to that," answered Maria, *' I siii tool lit 
dl anxiens^. I shoald bd t^ BOttf to be jealotii of ^ny 
body. iBa sare I do not go to the ball to #b6W my^lAf^ 
but merely for» the pleasnro of dancing* Indeed I shtA 
be quite glad when it is over, fliat I ^^y reterft to mol« 
rational pur^ntiis. One mast do as other people 46, but 
really its a ^reat sacrifice of time. I wOuM modi rathei^ 
slay at home/' 

. ** Then why, dear Maria, do yoo not sti^ at hoine ? I 
am quite sare Mamma would be content to hear sach a 
deteormina^n, and would not press year going even 
now," said Eomm* 

•* Or rather," exclaimed Fanny, " why do you try to 
sit on two stools at onoe, to the manifest danger of going 
to the ground between tiiem. Whether it wfti he more 
rational to go or to stay at home, I really have laot time 
to confer; but I am sare it mast be right to do one Ot 
the other ; and you do not seem in the humour for either. 
t think it is quite wicked to be reading and talking of S»> 
cred things, as yon and Emma have been doing all ''ddi 
day, in the midst of suob occupations, |t bas seirve^ 110 


puffM&^t: to* pot yott t>iit ofhsmoor with yoarffelf, and 
ntit^^yofi dkagreeable to every body. It would b^ 
vm/^heiUmi^ give yoursetf ap to pleasare this week, 
994 put €^ those siAjeets till a more proper season; 
^en^'s ft tm» for all thiogs. Oome» let me just put 
tjkese^iKjreatfas ronnd yoar bair» to see which looks best; 
Ojhefw swteetly !-^I wish to-morrow was come.^ 

Vm^ fose« Md went to the glass. '^Welt biit» 
W^fsf^y^ I Cannot wear this; it does not beeome me. I 

wish you would let me- ^ 

. t' Well bat;* Maria, that does not signify, as you do not 

go to ihawyouESelf^ ysu know ; and " 

> lam SQirry that, having forgotten to observe the time« 
piece, I cannot inform my readers how long it took the 
hdtestp settle a diffiuenee of opinion I'especting these 
same oroaments— ^but I dare say the vender knows how 
long he stood in the cold hall, waiting the restoration of 
Us goods* 

The date of the first invitation had now arrived— 
wheathe dressing began, I am at some loss to decide 
«^I miig^t allege arguments to prove it commenced 
aver-night*— or probfriily there might be a sort of re* 
hearsal — ^it is impossible to know exactly what one only 
hears through a walK It does not signify, for certainly 
the ladies were not dressed in the morning. The time 
came, however, that ihey were dressed, and, as I be* 
lieved, extremely well ; and, if the flush of pleasure on 
the cheek, and Uie sparkling of expeotation in the eye, 
be proofs of happiness, I never looked upon a happier 

pair^ 

'' Doea my £mma repent her choice,*' said Lady S. 
U^ the ](onoge£t girU as she sate in her plain morning 
ixefl^ before ,^lie fire, between bet gay and: happy sb- 
ters; one band dropping the half*closed book upon her 
knee, the pther hand pressed upon her lips, in the atti* 
tuder of one who is not quite so happy as she mean& 
to he... • . '• . - •'. ^ • • •• ,, ( n* 


''lam ool iitire, Matam, wk^liier t'ljir O itai 1 
ahall be glad wken joa eome back/' * m** 

Weil, neter mind, dear," said tlie 
tanoy, *' yoa will be wber aootbte time^ I' 
carriage wauld come. The Miss Dashoflb intt 9^^ 
their owd carriage, of coarse — I snppoaa almortt ' e ^<efj 
one will have their own carriage bat oorseN^^n?. TlvUla 
not particalarly pleasant, I mtist cop foM hB^WmSkke 
dark, and perhaps no one will observe, wki^ w^ 


m. I ' 

''And it does not signify, if they do,** replied Biasrik; 
" I should be ashamed to feel any of that sort, of pmie. 
We are of higher birth than they are, thoogk oat. so 
rich." 

• • • 

"And pray, dear Maria,*' said Lady S., "what msKj 
be the difference between the pride that is mortified at 
being poorer, and the pride that is gratified at b^ng 
greater than others ?" 

"Pride is a sin, I know," answered 3Iaria, "how- 
ever excited, and by whatever fed — and yet it does not 
exactly seem to me the same thing. If I should blash 
at being seen in a hack carriage, where other girls are 
in their own, it must be an emotion of mortified pride, 
and therefore a sinful emotion — whereas, if I should 
feel pleasure in hearing you announced as my lady, 
while their mother is introduced as plain mistress, it 
would be " 

"An emotion of gratified pride, and therefore as sin-* 
ful as the other, because the offspring of the self-same 
passion." 

" But, Mamma, it is impossible to keep off all such 
thoughts from our minds, when we come in competition 
with other people, on occasions in which every one is 
valued according to their exterior advantages." 

" And therefore it is that such occasions are unfayoar* 
able to that subjugation of sinful passion which is the 
Christian's aim. But I hear the carriage." 


if Ae HpeeoHeoted >gow»>lUngn ibot ^ -4«ftiprfd 4NPP!Q||^ 
JrtHiiihrtiaMiidllMy^ ^te|ipediato4ha lured ciisiiiige. 
iiM«ilK{Faiii9aoritfril.«t il'irith mflfe Hum 'Cmm^ 

llW>^iiijiji<tlk»wJai»#'iijhatyMwee in tbeir «bteoo«. and 
^ilWiltiiiiigmhim<aMii WMiilay or heating* oYaQ to^tbe 
mM «Mr#l^tlKM|fkis^«Dd^ feelings ef ftfaeif '^araetere : ll 
am prohibited from telKng any thing bat what I heav. 
*Witlt..i^ m^ don^? TbB oarriage drwe off; and I re- 
•>Mti|ea>a» fc e ap ** h ow >4hen cenld I hear of that which 
AfbweAI'^Ii^waa not mj original inteatioa to make 
another division in this story, but the impossibility of 
MBiiHPaaafng tbevMnali?e into the space it ought to 
^oe^aikif^tti'ihiB nnmber» added to the aforesaid difSooUy, 
Jiaa obliged Me to defer the oonqlusion to the next month, 
tiMit-I*may have time to consider of whai is best to be 

» * 

(To b€ contmm40 
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BOTANY. 

rCtmtinuedfrmn j^age A6fJ 

Cxjiss 18 Poly ADBLPHiA. 

»TAMKKB VlfllSD IMVa TWO OR MOBB BfiSB. 

' AlIt difficidty in this Class is removed, 'by there be- 
11^ but one Genus of British growth contained in it. 
%ere are many important foreign plants in the Polya- 
dlili^hiftOUss, of different Orders, according to the num- 
ber of Stamens, as the Orange, Lemon, and Chocolate 
Trees; bnt as we have only -one «plant in 'English Bo- 
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taiiy, we n^ of icoaim reckoo h^ims^er ^Ofi0aiy.y^Mek 
is Polyandria, containiog an almost QonQlJ^sa niiiiilM9V>4»f 
Stamens. This only Genas is the HyjH&riDD^* 'St^i Jpkil'ii 
Worty a flower of no common beauty, and of v^i^ 91^7 
species. From the great number of Stamens in each 
flower, and their being divided almost to the bottom, an 
inexperienced eye woaid probably refier it to the Polyan- 
dria or Icosandria Class ; but when one Species is known» 
the others may be recognised without much fear of mis- 
take ; so much do all the flowers of the Genus resemble 
each other. The Hypericum contains eleven Species, 
of all of which the flowers are yellow, occasionally marked 
with red, purple, or black. The blossom has five Petals, 
and the Calix five leaves ; but, perhaps, by describiag 
one Species with reference to our plate, we shall at onoe 
enable the student to know a St. Jobp's Wort wherever 
found. . , « 

On examining the plant *we have chosen* we jBod the 
Stamina very numerous, and, until we separate diem 
from* the flower, we cannot perceive that the Filameats 
are united ; they are so, however, at the base, and will 
come off in three separate parcels, each containiog 
eighteen or twenty Stamens, with fine, yellow Filaments, 
and Anthers of a brilliant red. The blossoms are of 
the brightest yellow, tinged with red on the outside, of 
five leaves, and set round the edge with black glands or 
dots. The Calix is also of five divisions, very small, and 
dotted round the edge with dark glands, like the Petals. 
The stem is tall, straight, smooth, cylindrical, and gene- 
rally red. The leaves are few and not large, standing on 
the stem without leaf^stalks, in pairs, at coiraiderable dis- 
tances from each other ; they are between oval and hear^ 
shaped, smooth, sea-green underneath, Ihougb not above ; 
and if we hold them to the light, we peireeive ^ them 
marked with numerous transparent dpts. The branches 
that bear the flowers grow only from the upper, part of 
ibe stem, are slender, and bear one or two flowers eachi 
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FEBSFBCTITE DKAWDiG. 


As in oar kai leHoa ve gate 
aace of a rov of koam aa aa aneat. aoia the 
plate we kare n.|mi Mated fkeai at ifcaoemtmg ftoat tke 
pokit oa wUch we slaad : tke lai a up l e m jndatij tke 
same. la tke plate kefim ai we are a appoa ed to ke 
rtandiiy loiBetkiiy akove tke level gf tke fint koas^ 
flinee the line af tke eye (a), is akove tke door. Koai 
thisfttatioawearelookingoaaiowofkoaies, deMeadaiK 
a ratker steep hilL It is an ^eet difficalt to eoaYej ia 
drawing: the rales are certain, bat the appeaianee when 
done is not strikingly iriiat was intended* and hardly 
conveys the idea of a rapid descent. As in the former 
rule, we most have an accidental point (a), placed below 
the point of Sight, as much as» to Che best of oor jadg- 
ment, the degree of descent requires. We have here 
set off the foreshortening of the hoases {c c) at the top, 
as being more convenient— the result is precisely the 
same* The lines (a a a a) drawn to the point (a) give 
as. before the height of the houses, doors, windows, rail« 
ing, £cc., all which nre of course descending with the hill 
on which they stand. The lines (hhhh) taken to the- 
Rmit of Sight, give the outlines of the houses, windows, 
8ec«, which in this, as in all other cases, must be horizon* 
tal in nature ; for, if the lines of the houses descended, 
with the hill, they must necessarily fall. We believe 
the plate needs no further explanation. 
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ON THE MERCY OF GOI). 


The merey of God is bat the 6iiia«ation of bis love 
extending itself to the.wretched and the onwortli; ; for 
as in his bountiful goodness it has respect to the needy 
and the destitute, so in his mercy it stoops to the deep 
degradation of human guilt and misery. ''The angds 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own habita- 
tion, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under dark- 
ness unto the judgment of the great day."-— Jude 6. 
Not one ray of Jehovah's mercy has^ ever beacbed tipon 
those h%her powers who left their thrones in heaven-— 
they fi^IltO'tise no more; but towards man, God hair Dmni- 
fe»fed mercyi— to him He has revealed^ himself* a9 the 
'^Loid God, merciful and gracious, longsitfibring, abutr- 
dimtih goodfaess and truth, keeping mercy for thoMands, 
fbrgivingthiqoity, transgressioar, and sin." — EIZOD. xxxiv. 
9, 7. The very existence of man considered as a sinner, 
in* a world' r^lete with blessing, is an evident proof oftle 
fbriteariog mercy of Grod ; to this alone can it be attri- 
buted, that for such an one the flower should give fortii its 
fhlgrance, and the fi*nit its refreshing juice ; that the 
earth, the sea; the' skies, and all by which he is sur- 
rounded*, should contribute to the constant gratification 
Hod defijghf of one who has departed from his Creator 
and Benefhetoi*, and' who desires neither Him nor the 
knowledge of his ways. It may, however, be remari^ed, 
tBat eVen m" the present transitory stieite of human exist- 
ence, the manifestation of God's mercy is so combined 
and ittingled wffft the marks of his displeasure, as tb au^ 
ttori8e ho justf conctasion that the manner and degree of 
i^ extemion is'indiscriminating and' unlimited ; and, iia- 
deed^ sb varied' and so mysterious are the dftpensationir' 
of Iiis protidence upon earth, that without the light of lib 
#riNefBr word, it would be utterly impossittlb to fbm ^ 
correct idea of the mercy^ of God, or to know bow fhr or 
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10 wlmt way it might be confided in doriog the present • 
life, or. in r^fi^rence to a fatore state of existence hoped 
for hereafter. Bat, glory be to God, here all is unfolded, 
its nature, its riches, its extent. Here it is declared, not 
only that God is merciful, hot that he delighteih in mercy, 
and that bis mercy endureth /or ever ; and that however 
in the mutability of this life's checqoered scene hk pro- 
vidential blessings may often appear to fall profusely 
upon the heads of some of the most undeserving of man- 
kind, while many of his most devoted servants are as> 
" strangers and pilgrims" upon the face of the earth-^ 
poor, bereaved, " destitute, afflicted" — the . mercy of 
God is still resting from everlasting to everlasting upon 
those who fear him-^a mercy embracing not only their 
temporal but their eternal interests ; for, while it bestows 
upon them all that is needful for them h^e, and engages 
that ^' all things shall work together for their good," it 
ensures to them a holy and. happy state of never ending 
felicity, when the vanity and pageantry of this world shall 
havQ passed away into oblivion ; or shall return upon the 
laden memory but to awaken remorse in the soul that has 
sought no better portion. '* O that men were wise, that 
they understood this, that they would consider their lat- 
ter end," that they would endeavour now to understand 
the character of that God with whom they have to do — 
of flim who will not dim the lustre of one of his glorious 
attributes to exalt another, nor display his mercy but in 
a way that shall at the same time magnify the perfect and 
nnhepding justice of his righteous government. That 
way is Christ. It is opened through the sufferings and 
death of him who is " the Saviour of all men, ^ut espe- 
cially of those who believe." It is through his mediation 
that the forbearing mercy of God is exercised towards 
fiioner^-— it is through his intercession that the tender 
mercy of Jehovah is for ever flowing down in the richest 
streams of grace and peace, upon his believing people. 
Thcfse who know God as the ** Father of mercies, and 
the God of all comfort," know him as the God and Father 
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IMI Off VHB Msacnr of mtm'.- 

of the^ Lord teimtf Ohiiitv ** i,^ sdM? JeiMii^ '' ite^ llli# 
itiqr, tber ttiidr, $mA Ike life: luy man *ooit»9tllMX>^ tlM^ 
IMwv bat bf mb/" Is God a God fiiH' of eMi)iMdoii f 
fii he ready to forgiv^eu-ta mnltiply-^to pordbn? I# he 
yearaMjgf mmt his Apostate ehildrep; enMattiiig Ibenif to 
retaffiy aifd labe refiige, and find their evcnrhuitiag rM9 
beneatb the AaAtm of Ub mngA I I» he tong trnfferimg, 
^mSA^g to be ipraGiom, not wilRag that aay<alN»rfd pt^Mt, 
b«t that aU should conie to repentaBce ? He iS' so ki 
Christ JesaSv 

l%e meirey of God, whether oootenpiated in its soothe, 
iis^ cbaiiiiel, or in the applioation of its blessings to tbe 
sonlofman, is always connected in the Scripture^ witk^ 
the name of the Lord JeBiis Christ. ** Blesseii be tbe 
€rod a^ Father of onr Lord Jesas Christ,'' says tbe 
tfpodde; ''who h»lb blessed ns with off spiritoal blessings 
in heavenly tMngs tit Christ.'* — ^Ephbs. i. 3. '' For 
God dent not his Son into the world to ocMideinn the 
wortd, bnl that the world throngh hira might be saved." 
— JoHlf iii. 17. " God, who is rich in mercy for his great 
hve wherewith he loved us, even when we were dead in 
trespasses and sinis, hath quickened us together with 
Christ, that in< the ages to come he m%ht show the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grstoe in his kindnesir toward? US' 
through Christ JesUS.** — Ephes. ii. 4, 5, 7. Andagaitt, 
^ After the kindness and love of God our Saviour to- 
wards man appeared, not by works of righteousness whioif 
we* have done, but according to his mercy he* saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing" of tbe Holy 
Ghost; which he sh^d on us abundantly (or richly) through 
Jems Christ our »S!tit;to»r."— Twus iii. 4, 5, 6. 

"tt^itf is tberdbi*^ Ae distiiiguisbing characteristio of 
tke g69p6\ of Christ, and mercy should also be a distbi* 
gaisMng mark M tb^ character of all wbo profesvit. "" I 
irW have vtkntcsff said tfacfhr Divine Lawgiver, *' and not 
sHcri&de.'' liiO' tendency of Ms gospel is to assfflnfaM 
those ifWtSti its influence' to its own sweet and Fovely 
spkit ; and ifr pf bportibfft atr tbe heart feelii its' power, 


SDch will ever h& the effect ptod wed. WfcHe Climtiaiis 
are exBoi^fed tb*'''biiUd ap themselves in their most holy 
faith, to pray in llie Holy Ghosts to keep themselves in 
the love of €rod» and to look for the mercy of the- Lord 
Jesos CShrist nntd elemnl life : the preoepC given them for 
their observance is, *^ Be ye therefore merciflil» as your 
Father also b merc&fbl''^— the promise left on record for 
their eBGOuragdment./''Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain, nmrey^ Iota. 


HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 


ON BEING DESIRED BY A YOtTNG FRIEND TO WRITE 

ON NOTHING. 

AvD what 19 that 7 Philosophy has said 

llie world, and all that it contains, are Nothing ; 

That human life is but a fevered dream, 

And earth's rich beauties a fantastic vision. 

It is not thus that nature's page is read 

By one, whose thought connects it with its God. 

Never had mirror such ralarging power. 

As that through which the Christian views the world. 

All that were Nothing else, is great to him. 

The worm, that others pass unheeded by, 

Speaks to the Christian of the God that made it ; 

The weed, that lives unsought, and dies unseen. 

The leaf, that buds ti^day, and falls to-morrow, 

To him are emblems of Almighty power;. 

And clearly does the piouis bosom hold 

Those gifU of Providence the world despises. 

Though chilling poverty be all his store. 

The ground he stands upon his whole domain. 

And all his privilege^ the air he breathes, 

He thinks it much ; for 'tis a Father's gift^ 

And 'tis the passage to a promised heaven. 

Beware, my love, of what the wodd calla nothing; 

The unholy jest, irreverently pasa'd^ 

The hour, that leaves no record of its use, 

The mite misspent, to charity denied, 

The taunt unmerited,. tSi6 trie* tlittt wrbttgis 

Tb« impatient murmur agaiiifll' H«l»^» decree. 


The wish that covets what our OtMl dmAt»^ 
All, Id the world's false balance, weigh'd.tQi nothing- 
Fill up the measure of our bosom's wrong. 
But to the eye of one who loves his God, 
Sees all things great, because it sees them Bis, 
There is, what seeming great to all beside/ • 
To him is Nothing. Be it so to you. 
Fortune is Nothing, when with eager hand, 
It grasps enjoyment, and returns no thanks ; 
Pleasure is Nothing, when its voice invites 
To that which Heaven's blessing has not hallowed ; 
And Nothing are those intellectual powers. 
The less ignoble revels of the mind, 
That find no path too high for their pnisuit, 
Nor aught have left unstudied — but the truth. - 
And be it granted that you sometime know 
llie toils and sorrows of this passing life, 
Its deep regrettings and its anxious fears 
Are Nothing all, to him whose life is hid 
In the paternal bosom of his God — 
That sickness is a messenger of love. 
And death is Nothing when it leads to heaven. 


THE WINTER MOON. 

Ah ! where, lovely Planet, 

Ah 1 where dost thou stray ', 
Thy path it is lonely, 

And trackless the way. 
Is seems thou art gentle. 

It seems thou art fair ; 
Ah ! why without guide 

Dost thou wander in air ? 

Child of Earth, dost thou ask me 

Why thus without guide, 
Through the co\d nights of Winter 

I fearlessly ride ? 
Twas wisdom Omnipotent 

Placed me on high, 
And Infinite power 

Marks my track in the sky. 

But why, lovely Planet, 
Thus restlessly roam ? 
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And Jiafli tlM^u jao. ahellef ? 

And bast thou no home? 
With ai^.dost tbott suffer 

Fate** hardiast decree : 
Ate- waadMiiiga wieesaiiig 

Thj poftioo.to taef 

Child of Earthy if unresting 

I toil through the akies^ 
Tis Heaven that wills it. 

And Heaven is wise. 
If nor haven, nor shelteri 

Nor refuge I find, 
Tis Heaven that wills it, 

And Heaven is kind. 

But why, lovely Planet, 

Then tell me i pray* 
Do clouds of affliction 

Overshadow thy way? 
And whence are the tears 

That envelope thy form^ 
As, patid and weeping. 

Thou look'st through the storm f 

Child of Earth, thy perception 

Is erring and weak ;^ 
My hosom 19 calm 

While the tear^s on n^ cheek* 
Though the deep shades of darkneM) 

Obsoureme to tfacie. 
My passage above- them 

Is tranquit and free. 


THE NEW TEAR. 

Anothbii year has passed away. 
Again the shining orb ^f day 

His annual course has run : 
The servant of the Lord of Light, 
He shadows to the Christian's sight 

A far more glorious Sun. 

And shall that ChristianV heart be cold I 
Anothlep opening year behold^ 
Wlthotflf a song of praise 
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To Him, wboie ire^er-ceaiilii^ lov^ " . 
Showen his Uessiogs fVom bbove/ ' . ., | 
And twwnn my happy days T 

OhyDol th«ii Stfli of RiglitfedUhess, ' \ ^ 
Loug as I Kve, I Ute to MeM 

And magmfy thy name ; ' ' '^ ' 

Praise from the iltar of my hetet ' 

ShaH rise, if tho« tlie gMtee impart^ 

A nerer dying flame* 

If to thy glory, Lovd, it burn, 
If to thy blessed self it turo^ 

Thy Spirit from above 
Must feed and keep it pore and bright. 
And ever on the altar write 

'< Humility and love.'' 

Oh, may I each revolving year, 
As my advancing soul draws near 

Towards thy blest abode. 
Thou Source of endless life and joy, 
More gratefully for Thee employ 

The powers thou hast bestowed. Zeta. 

LINES FROM AN ABSENT DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER 

ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

Well can my memory this day 

Recall through many a vanished year. 
When the fond greetings I would say, 

Fell not unheeded on thine ear; 
Thou canst not now, my mother, hear 

The wish still offered by my heart ; 
Thou canst not see the silent tear 

Which fond affection bids to start. 
Or busy memory which will not depart. 

Yet shall my pen those words convey 

Which I would gladly speak to thee, 
Of filial greeting on the day 

I pray that thou roay'st often see ; 
And when renew'd again it be. 

May it thy bosom find at rest, 
From all that now disturbs it free. 

No more by sorrow's weight opprest. 
Or with Ving care, that dsmon of the breast. 


For earthly trials haTe beeo thy lot. 

Bat HeaTen's promised bleniogs &U 
On him who 'neath them feinteth not. 

And thoa hast noUy borne them all. 
Fears which a motherls heart appal 

Often and keenly thou hast knofWD, 
Bat ne*er would sdfish love eathral 

Thy feeliogs-i-thi« thoa well hast shown. 

And to thy childien sacrificed thine owfi. 

And their hearts deeply, deariy feel 

The debt of lore to thee they owe, 
But words are poweriess to reveal 

The gratitude their bosoms know. 
Their fenrent prayers to Ileaven ascend. 

That the living streams of bliss that flow 
From that pure fountain may descend 

On thee, their parent, guide, companion, (riend. 

But though in mercy to thee here 

Thy high reward should be denied, 
'Twill brightly in those realms appear, 

Where faith, by early suffering tried. 
And hope, that still would firm abide 

In life's most gloomy hours, receive 
The bliss that spirits purified 

Can taste — though we cannot conceive — 

Yes ! Heaven then will give, though now it may bereave. 

M. H. 

ADDRESS TO THE AFFLICTED. 

Child of sorrow, raise thine eyes. 
Mourner, from the dust arise«^ 
Jesus, stooping from above, 
Speaks to thee — and speaks in love, 
listen to his gracious voice, 
Let it lead tliee to rejoice : 
Hear him say, *^ Wbate'^r it be, 
Cast thy burden all on me." 

Is thy load a load of guilt ? 
Christ for thee his blood hath spilt — 
Many as thy sins have been, 
Wash in that, and thou art clean. 
Hast thou evil felt within ? 
Are thy fetters those of sin? 




To the Friend of sinnerB^flee, 

.<fiiooae*i>oi9«»o«fisoM|o waivaH 

Ilast thou ktrne^Wfnt subtle foes 
Fear not Satan tinp Mb hour; 

Let the ^Toti Ay ^rtifafef 4e/-^^^' "^ - '-^^ '"^"^ 
IKv > . . Sflimiihi>llnol||)n9^^t^e.,,j.,j,..M(flit i^iiiT 

^'' ' ' Art thou destitute, ttid left ^'^J" • '/'^nJ 

'" ' ' In the wnderness alonel • f • .-,jj| 

I ' ■ Of betoved friends berdH J j (i, , .>)i oq-? i 

I, h .' . 'All thine earlier treasures flown? ..... (^{,|tQ| 

n:. Drooping spirit, weep no more, "^ ^^^ 

^ Jesus will thy joy restore ; 

^*; * Will himself for ever be ' ^ o jUi. 

Mob than all thy friends to thee. 

I- . . . ' . 

Gloomy though the path aj^peais, . ^ , 

^ ^ Tho^ art doomed awhile to tread, 

'' '■'*^ '' Leading through a vale of tears ' ' 

ft I *"**' Mid the dying and the dead— -^J''* j^ .« 

,^ I n hi . Keep ^y SarloUr still in sight, , i « ! , i ! mt m H 

111; Ml - . t^/rill guide thy fisoUtepsrjgH; ,,, ..^ .,,|| ,,, 

'ft« I . • '^^''^ *^*^* '^^^ ^^ darkness be ii , 4 

. While his glory beams on thee. ' ' '* 
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« .1 > . . Arj^tboQ aged or distressed? 


V , .1 7 . . ArcmoQ affea ortiistfessea? .>. 
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Y/ • , Foor, in sickness, or in pain! <,...> 

|}e will give thy spirit rest. 
And renew thy youth again — 

n-^.if,.*, He will ever to thy soul . / ^ , <i 

^^^ Hebkhandbouiidlesetreasiirebe, ^M:. j ,u(U 

r' . ,, Long as pouBtle9ss ages soil J» I, \h^uu 

n... .« \, Through a blest eternity, .. j,;// 


, ^ 
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Soon shall poverty and wealth, 
Soon will all this chequered scene, ' ' >t^ h ;(i 
Sorrow, pleasure, sickness, health, , .:,,-,, ,. . ti, .1 '.) 
Be as though it had not been, . .« j .. tr,/ ^ 
Oh, believer, let it go, . i 

In the Loio thy portion see; ' ' ' ^"^^ ' ' ^H^'^'^n 
From his love alone shall' flow ' ' '•5'»*k|<Jo ion 
IhreiMiing joy to Aee. ' *<•<). ^VBiUtlttt^ 
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RBYIEW OF^ OHILOBSN'S BOOKS, 

NOnCES OF tf £W PUfiUGAXlONS. 


71b TVuMphs of Truth ; or.facfg dStpbtfing ihM vahu 
amd power of the Word of Ood. Sebood Editioii. 
Price Sv.-^Nisbet, Beroers-Street 

Thb transactions of the Bible Society are so well 
kndwn, and occupy so large a portion of the religions 
periodicals of the present day, besides the quantity of 
reports, and speeches, and sermons, in peipetaal circo- 
lafibn among ns, that we have intentionally excladed 
the subject from oar pages; not because we are an« 
interested in it, but because we think there may be 
enough, even of the best of things. It is impossible 
tb cobtemplate without amazement, the extent and 
achievements of this Society — ^growing, as we have seen 
it' within a few years, out of nothing, the scheme of a 
few individuals over their fire, into an expenditure of a 
hundred thousand a year, and an influence extending 
to the remotest corners of the globe. Whatever might 
be the difference of opinion respecting this great adven- 
ture at the first, those who can now stand by, and take 
no notice of its course, must be wanting indeed of many 
things besides a zeal for the propagation of truth. We 
are apt to treat all new schemes as visionary, and per- 
haps we are not wrong ; for many novelties that promise 
much at the outset, do indeed prove nothing more sub- 
stantial than the dreams of their enthusiastic devisers. 
Where religion is concerned too, all innovation, all 
novel schemes are to be looked to; and we cannot so 
much condemn those, particularly the guardians of our 
Church, who stood by awhile to see what was really 
meant, and what wds really going to be done: though 
perhaps in this and all other such cases, neutrality, and 
not opposition is the part of wisdom, for those who de^ 
termtoe to judge before! they act. But however pru- 
Vol. IV. L 
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1 . , « 

dMiee may withhold itself from, what, ^f;^I>9, ifl^. aneer- 
tun wi4 podiaiis ivtgwm. j/^ie^y^^it f^ hfi 

Botoioj^ bat prejodice that stands oot .anunst its ,ta^l^. 
and asanred aacceu. Tip opuii^s 'nf^i^^^TM. 9s4 
the best, the eoneprrence of et|ier, naUf»^|,f|^^,f^l^ 

^tfj.v^i effect, with wMcK t^ F'%''i^)ni^*)inift7 

dniBted. mark beyond. d«ipfitQ^f£,wi^{^(^a^t|^ 
^»?«i,*H?,g5P4.*Vt^ of the j>roiectpiii^,a^„^fp- 

mMfS^ pf %a.yeji upon t^r p\Wm ^IWWmiWW 

op^wgpn 9ai>.,d9 nothing pow to fl^^th^krl^'Wt^r 
^a5^y^.*^'% ^ ire beli^ye U> Vi.t^ .erpry '^WMR^Mp* 

It^^entje, aq^ a r^^fl^y g^d l^ {^ siue ^ BTPW^iW^ 
5^ jre|»ll^ ba^.pne is swp to fall. The Bi^le, Spffjejjj^^^ 
Itrosp^recl; and.numbefs.of distin^^ed^|i^nipip{;.,^h9 
f.lfe>tP^.??« ^*7'? pfft'^eA.tlwt tl^ ^,fif^^xfifft 
iu^pnl^ pot frpm ^eju^jce.oc di8%%,t9,te|itb, JKF.m7 
cont^ibu^l^g tjie^r i^tmost in^aep<%?, ^pwM4fifj^.a>j|JHfj|t 
If i^ ^, Vet fpssible that any ooe, W00I4, ykp .^p ji^ ^ if^^ 

««^. V*"?, Ye';..*'''H,o^ afl»«»,!W^fH Wl|>»ilff«i8tW 

•^WfY p1?«^>*i^ P''?^.^'' .. • • . ..t , , . hi! •»ii..'>i»«.i 

'■ mtn thmral qfhii'mdst ihtimdie ''f'riends', ' npto jfrst 
pttbMhid jro» the Ongtiuui, in the ppsseanoa 
oF hia hiiiman, tohn J'oKnson,^ jL^JLW.' la'lf' v(M$. 
- PHhtfedfor H: iDolbom. I1S24V' "^' '"' ^^;'ra'"' 

M? I^qwuj njimbew.pf ,^,,flj§)9p9^oJy iBB?*tDlkP 


mP^iUvr oFBooRsr. ill 

Kd^aM d^f6W^s|)irit Serigfats in his deep-toned feel: 
f^ ttbd ibritfii/idSss. 'Adding, we become ebampitreiEl 
Df^'ffie po^i/aUd e&qaire with eageriie^ of atl that fie 
w^ dnd'dKdk' ' Hie answer to the enqniry tenclii bu[|| {6 
iitinf^ii^bnf'''ititerest-^for we do not find him where other 
piA^CB^^ft^V U theii^id-sphere of popular observatioh, ^1teif« 
jtktiijl tkliiikd dbd tradaced ; festless heingd fof the 
tAMifWHh are' to be heard of every where, and known to 
€¥trflA^f, the lions of a world from which (hey lire 
Hmom eddCerit to withdraw, though littte satisfied with 
R^'|>rosa!c dnltiess. Our ^weet Christian bard miisi hi 
Id^kM fot in the closest bbscnrity of domestic life ^ ih'a 
etf^ik^ village from which, through all hislif^r&i'y coarse, 
fee seffdoni' wandered many miles — nuif^^ed and oom- 
plttiioniM hy one old woman, whose intellect Wd have n6 
riS^dfi t6 sup^sd iBibove mediocrity-— sought out in'hii 
refredt but by a v^^y small number of friencis, an'df hdli!^ 
teg* Mmmtinicatibb with scared more thdn half li dbsiftl 
(letisdoB. And more surprisiiig, and more ifadVing is'h 
atSip Co find a ffiind so powerful, do finely-tiided, itr'e mav 
^irn'liay $6 hrflliaht and plicyful, the possession bi si suf- 
ftMngf' hypdchoiidriae, who tasted nothing of the sweetk 
Ws gUih^fl, d]^o|i[iIfrg the honey while he drank the raU. 
it 'te 116 wtihdei^ thiit the name of a being so oiit of nst- 
tiri^^fi (ibtJi^e should claim for any Work to ^hich it is at- 
ttied, the ktte^tidn of the publick, the fetiglouii pablibkldt 
pilrticnlar. Bat thid is not the oAly charkn of Co^per^s' 
epistolary pi^oductionsi. Besides that they are all ikb 
fetord thkt ca(n reikiain of a life so obscure knd deVbid 
of incident, the Letters of Cowper sire ih tbeoliselves i 
tilet^y t^easurei, for they are not to be sni^assed i^ oiii^ 
tUigAa^ ; they are perfect pattern^ of epistolary wntikiji^p 
Sttifed liliklEi to the serious and the gay. We fifid m 
tttiin ttkttt \t & po^dible to trifle without hbiti^ triffln^, 
id rntHAb ^hfiotit having any thing to sdy ; and', ib ^11 th6' 
«hcdfteite fpKM)f of a mfnd that gave free cbtirje to tStf 
M^^f^ o/ thd moment, never to write a ^brd' ^ 
i^lfieitiVest, hoUet^t, an^ most religibas miiid hka 


of .? CWper cmiaiii mmy, lau wQriikigoftir(>tM o^^^, 

4^tvcn|y-co^llM^lfprtho^,1lhoril|fi^ met 

ThinkiQgitbtiB oi';jGQwp;Nriii, c<i«|^Iiiw6(ll^>Q^ 
he 9onjfyr the s^ppeHtmc^Qtiiyfom^yUhepimii^^ 
ure disappointed in the ptmaai.^ib^^tg^ i^ i^iMMldlia^l 
•gw^pewns wbo are so. . We.joia^HriiiN^ iiilbj^jo;^^ 
imuk tfajB <moro nfelaocholy tettors.itfiti^i{Btfcvbpia^^ 
Hibedv ^ expoiingtoo i]ffiob4^Jiifirmit;^]^i^iil^4^^ 
of iO^etqiQeiit a Chri»tiiifl. iTiie Jiiftrili«bl04|spi»pifi^ 
i^ifiFroYidepce towards tliis exArapftlkiii^ 
oiw^ided ; and sioee it is kaown^ dl ioA(|tu^ jUltQAtfoi^ 
ei^iaftiiMl; * . And why desire . io . \^om»fiiiith J I«»«lb# 
Creator's boDoar attainted h; ti)i0>>€)rd«(|une!'a«jfQ^paQw 
A^0»o<4 die diseases and calamities |iM|t 0asli iaibatr to, 
^WBcb the pbrtion of hispeopieiiai Q&liiqbe^t^tfqra£dui 
nib^t; If it be said, that God shouldftiotik^^i^lii^jfU^ 
tf<S$jiid fi|6tf|te/ the mind of one^wboJoArediitod^trfisIl^ 
Umi ^w 4b ^e know that lie sboiiU wf^iaMi^ 1^her«)^ 
to^lMtld^nha^ He would n&tl S09»«i(baa^do»hlftdi4^l 
Ibe it^eooetof bis wnting& dwmld hbbie^fl^adi'iCit^e 
abbi^lbii' Cff his mind becaoie knowpj^lficstJieiiireiigi^ 
hifya Yd*«>oltv%y #hose- tnessei^ei! 4sosaiiiitlH ibene/ted 
i^^{gtod>'fae attempts to eQmiaiuiic9faabiJ^cCipdbi|iM|d^ 
ltii<t|inifih4>;;what mbsseiiger he pl^esUatidiDhttly p^fo^aw 
tfa»l||i||lrighfC. ^iTe'doiiiot uoderstand JnsqMjt^ji^ ^|r 
fNfepdsM fcWinf pat, bnt wa ai«y*e 9un^h^rfii«b€^.iU& 
OcMcealiaeil^ W faeB»it pleased. biqi to il«|irj^lthtm{p9rl^ 
Ohirifitian of bis setises, ia it not pveauttiptio^ Wiu^Mj|b€itt^ 
dffgre^^ suppose he did a deeA.tb#^W;<||i(|ail|«44d;^j^^ 
fiiel|tdd>ie«t it may please to take offejs^i^^qd |^)A# 
A'i't0m48t We know that the irreligioiidhHiiJraa|rl) ^f^ 
di ,$%^l thajt Jneligion turned the poet's haadfcJit)^i;^mB 
dbcftlYfifea te twiid drove him to . despair/i i^AJi j.^;»U^ 
pji^]ni}sei aod Viieft ^ wrpte of, cooJ^ioot (^r^^iiti^jtp 
hiin» iMQce they had no ^influence oa:W o^rai^piii^^^iul 
fi»eling8. 0oubtle9(iy and God knew it too/ wheu be 90 



UfBpiwAe w&MjmOge vf itw tkey 

€ifetaialtt«^riAr^ vUfr ite havl^ aotUv-te^^ttnllirilii 
hmmthttket^mA^ tt is iBeoiBbMl im m t»tpmxi iWMMft 
«iA»iail4 hmnppinhimMwo, miMk alHIwir <fam j^ wwii nm^ 

olCftC^qilfMldtlib lMM^t^tofiimtltt{Hiliriii>«i Ally 

Sa^ia^ UltiUiDM^who^nfeir.ta.tliibk /9fiMmit»fT«M 
OiwpdrteiqlialiHi; jnttifiliysiQil S^mm^ ^Mm^fitfifi^ 
oMtidl^ Cifaiiliiot>tbeHBfftetM ^9iy*ariigiiigiM«it>ilN(WiM 

9ilf<4Mitt#0t7(^otilti!thb «mo<i|biaf'I]VceidbM|fiitt3Ahe 
iM^^^nihsA 9f«tf!«em;v}ife^ Ii IibiI mrer ai|lMJiM Jid 

§ilf^ faPT^fldttttiki, >exibepl intih^ or fdiveeiiolt^iiiMi^ 
Ml tb^ie Uutaa«ei^ifela<ie8 aii ^nerovlpaAb^ ctilMgbAl 
teildlMflfiIdb«»d.'J¥e|tfttitlik»«Betofioiia(m<l<Mre|i^9 te 

h 8 


to find it/' This is^ (dnimHf'^ Ht^fiiiiSbb^^WiMlui' 

t%fiMt mW> ^fii^t«fiiog)(}D itliiliMAMii/asdwMiiBbfa^ 
hM9falri#irti^9«flr«Mfailcbol/J> llifit)!^ iMTei^flir 

vlttlejfwbt¥e-n(»ith,.^btf0sd)Ji6i9ii^(tii(^ 

tiling^ UA di9tmmiU{Siw^im^ji^v9df^UM, i)8i%i^^»pMl9k 
returned on an occasion of mental ^giiii]^iiMl|,<)|ii|xirilbr 

ri^«p^ "fiidhJ^'flW^hlV Wtess^ '^afi<'^^be)fet(»^ 




aiiftfllMi of liiiatilwibdyiAOffeiiAppAieiili^ mdi 




-tfiiftffiifVWi^Mmmdpw^i <wai ifMl4'4&/slNiiikt)i#«iigJMniiB 
aspect, it is totally impossibf^V(J f«id 'the Adtj^fiiid^^ 
^r9M«^ tlite4ti4olMblNBt bii it»lieaeoh^6eA1e^ minion 
MiutM e»pBtftc^l>ewj> Dft4e9>waBc»a( 2cM0d^&i efl^hMndnt 



minutes' aiienxion-i-nie aDerrarion ot Tniira wnioirtmy sfrpamnmy 


itlii 


blUb. as it nas ^ 

ied; 








luniKMr w m»u« MB 

lliis wasTapiaTyTolfewedl)y another to ihis effect :— that, as «« . 
fanwiS MbM^lCiii^t^ M«h^Hiii{|^oAieliV,4he)^Uf«mm^ 

iiR«fa9tliftofi<n^»<fli lth^8C9iLe«terd^ftkatl€bwpei^ IMUetf 
teMlcihfifedi^lt it^i^ltkyi^Ii the cnnsiH^natidifigiid^liia&liv 
tiMt\ni^(i0d^ MitAm^eM^ fcintiiemAtij Mi wiyipiiil 

^''^k^^mmij xiiH'V^^^'^Lnxihtf^k: 'ha^iAni^mn^^m 

Blr»3^9fiJt^sjfrt^telJ^|»^ afofflWt^fi 

anv sobject lo which I can attach % when\er sefiuus ur iuai<5rous. qr 
M»«^^¥r R%ay^9i3pfAi%H)ti|i f^sM^ V^^alttb^^ilNsi^dtt^ 
ptojred either in rmimff ml^^^yf^m)\ ftmB<4lA9smi M^fcMft* 

My ubpfiMthai I bay 

llria*tiiaQ9iirfoedH«heii to>E!(^^ iii3bUiAii^§4lffMuiW 

^StfMW lA A^ltitetir a«id fcfi^ 

(WMMFfe ?3lfWrf>Jt l^s Saviour, we an^^^t^ Jife^fl^d^k 

^da ii I flwm (ii<^M<»ttcfa» liable^ to o^disondesed fom^fie^ 

'.■ooiUftTtasbwTTrfeaiW ^asi gf ..bq .^^^r^m sftujjfj^ d?x 
fHi§fl^Vtirb¥ ii^'^ise-^^'^H eooM bat. ieMi^si&aiii he 

knewit ^Ui^i his despair w,as a disease — ^he knew it, but 
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wKntim '«!» vMtsu 



ovT^^'-.j li'./ Of"' '.. .*. • ' . ,1 ^ .• 'i jfiJ ni ibo2 nvj(i) 9voiq 
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Tisits^or reccixe.tbe;m: whether v<Muthiuk-0£r^&et..A(^;irilk><Qta^re 







ien yon-ai 

idMiawdly^ipvtiianseif iMy^Dd the wm^^otimffrej. ' TW* 
tiMiildMWUiqg. of himself. to Heaven iit) the. difdh^i^i 



notsov 
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X ZM ' ^^'^^y'"? tnem he nimself cootinufes to make im- 




prove them such in the issue ; and in the mean time will pieserre 
me (for he is able to do ^tip oiye ocmditiqp of life as in anothei) 
from all mistakes in Conduct that might prove pernicioaa to myself 
oxi%\f^reB0fifisikA^ olTenoe to olhem* I om 9^yjixaa tmty as it . was 
eyjs^ spok^h^lj^e I am ; let him do with mt^ wfee»eth himyopd.'* 

'fil^ty lieile is ^ lessdn that may do us good. I^odk- 
ipk^^iP' oijjlrscilve^wjben we stiould be looking to oar S^ 
>^ifi]p^. while irii^ light u ^|k>n iHir tents, m^d tlie faepe;^ 
y^^l^Vi^glft^tdre ti8« we are all elation/and confidence^ 
aaditfiilifty'j^epaase we see; bttt when the liear cooms 

t^wb4&0 not, when sin prevatb, and eonsdeace^ nt^^ 
elmj j^'^» ^nd nothing appears but tfte dijGcaity.ipif bar 
vay^'«linliiweibegin to dooht tf 'Grod '4i9 faitirfiil, ^if Ms 
f)t^bi8^^yllfs^i|VJd,'4f/ Wanting of strength oQk^Iv^s, pnf 
SfiHf«Qfic»^tia8 j'powef tta^ save «as. 'Yet^iheie is one. whot" 
in a A0pth^tf 4iettA^iitf684 and' dirto^y,'^to'#Mc(l'ndiy6«dr 


debrjgsed^jsp^mt avaJed >in ,notj>in|j,?, .^^gaifl,bejp?ih 

alteifcontamingctoyiki^ tout tberfQueoftiltiAM Idifi^rdM^iaoltf ]^tMt%;f 

makes ihem) perhaps, not altogether unpleasant^ Mine, on the con- 
tmHfNAe iP aiif »Unmii^d'diAu/e,'iAid ^hn^it'Sknp\y\Ani''xmeiyM 
tbctt^Dst ai|iy9i^irg')(ip^i#i^sic«isi ..Twidb tbasiibiftiaiqnHi Miarocd 
upon me, sicfn 
pose \i^ir'mki 



pose 

injKljrln^li forwtHrd to iti;'aaH)>Metil, with«i-4read nat'to-bS^itJisgined. 
1 tiumber the nights ^^fti^ex pasj^ apd^ in U^e^mM^ng l^|^^jwelf, 
that another night is gone, ¥na tio harm has happened. This, may 



in any .of his operations, and that on the contrary, they i^re allio 
9)%Qy .agents in his baad* which strive only when he bids them. I 


if 8 ftEjI^V OF Mfk^W^ 

know footff auentlv that one monih U M 4Hf ifffiRf ^ 9^i^ 4lMlf3^ > 
sttid'iKarfn the mJo'dlie <rf Summer, at noon-day, and m the clean 
8ttfi8hliie» I am; io reaKdy, nhl^is gUarded by blm/Sdr mclk '&i^eS; 
as i^hen fast asleep at inidpigbl, and In iiud-viiite& Bui me «re ti^ 
alW^Vs tb^ 'Wiser for our knowledge, and I can no more ayai^jf^jd^l 
of mine, than if kw^re Ih tb6 head of another man, and not m my 
own. I have heard of bodily aches and a&ls that ha^e been ^Mtial^ 
Tarlv ti'oublesokhe, vhen the season returned In :ifhicb;the hur^llijlt 
'd<5miofted them was received. The mind, I believe, (with my owijy 
however, I am Sure it is so,) ii liable to siiniUr peridaidiTsteiiMdn. Mt 
Tebriiai^ is totne ; January, my terror, is passed ;. daid some shades «f 
the glooitt that Attended bis presence, have passed, vnthbim. I \w^ 
Ibrwai^ with a little cheerndn^ss, to the buds and the leaves that 
WM soon appear, and say to myself, till they turn yellow, ( wil) 
make myself easy. The year will eo round, and January wilt a^ 
l^oaeh. I fifhMl tremble again, and I knoW it ; l>ut in the naean time 
I will be as comfortable as I can. Thus, in respect of mind, sadk 
as it is, that t enjoy, I subsist, as the poor vulgarly sa^, from hand 
(o tt6tfth \ arid of ^ dhristfan, sucb as you once knew me, am, by a 
stroag transformation, become an Epicurean philosopher^ bearkfg 
this motto on fam mind — * Quid Utfuturum crtUsJvge qu^rereJ ^ 

And where should a Cbriatkiiiy as he humbly fbrbeans 

to call himself, find a better motto, when his eternal m- 

teresfs are secure in his Saviour's accepted mercy, and tUi 

world^s futurity is committedi in lowly aoquieseenoe, tobi$ 

care ? Such is the mournful picture of the poet's mind^ 

the character of whose writings is c^ainly that of play? 

fulness and gaiety» mixed with genuine piety in its most 

lovely form. Other letters there are, more monrafsl 

even than these, but we forbear to notice them, lest tte 

presentation of so sad a picture be objected to. We are 

not ourselves of opinion that the reading of the whole 

ean leaf ^ any wrong or dftngerorus impi^^on^ A rM» 

latlcboly so out of natuire canntot be infectious, and ^6 

lessons it gives are sorely not dangerous. The pic^tote is 

bumilidtibg, indeed, to odr human natate; sidcto thd 

finest and the purest mind could become the prey of so 

fearfifl a delnsioh and the immortal Spirit lie in saeb tof:* 

^erti for the body's weakness ; but th6 picture iM a frtke 

one, of him, of us, and all — ^from the height of boMft 

glory is( but one small ^tep to its l6we«t degr^atidii!^ 

tTe would give the book fearlessfy to all, and 9& most 

read it, we imagine, with interest who hafi9 eiAto t^ale 

6'r,;ffeKng. The melaitoboij^ leHt^r^l gife Mf f&« ^im 
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mnA#, j' fM reiAtifMter are of 'tiie gay and playful kind*. 
A^ re are.i^wiire that very maiiy oi oar younger fri^nda 
will iH»> be ellowed: to. read them, we snppose they may 
wiAffom 08 a specimen of the facility vith which Cow** 
Pd; if^fM make a letter without a subject, or with no 
bett^ h one than the changes of the weather, or the 
^x)H»»9ted pl^a of w^ting timeu 

^i* Sty ^ot' suppose Our cHmate hu been much alieied since the 
(b^ of our. forefathers the Ficts; but certainly the human coiwtiM^ 
tioQ jllLlbis countiy has been altered much. Inured as we are from 
oar crsdles to ^very vicissitude, in a climate more various than any 
oSmt, iind ill possession of all that modem refinement has been able' 
to contrive for otir security, we are yet as subject to blights as the 
tenderei^t^'blossoms of the spring; and are so well adeaonished of 
every dikoge of atmosphere by our bodilv feelings, as hardly to hare 
say ne^ of 'a weather-glass to. mark them* Vor this* we are, no 
Mtitf indebted to the multitude of our accommodations; for it was 
not possible to retain the hardiness that originally belonged to pur 
nmi'lMi9t thtfdiiifllitAlnftoagsment to which for manya^^ wehhve 
now ^MgWyOT'^py^' r, ^ ^^ handly floubi that a bellHlogiOr a game' 
COOK mm be made as susceptible of injuries from weather as myself, 
i^Vf^lieilleiM^ tM 4te iltt re«ipects accommodstted as I ain. t)r, if the 
Pf^j^diii.MH'eninefA uv<be flreiinBtanae^^fov we o»nc«v<es did nof 
becoBie what we ace a|^ once«) in process of tioe, hovc^tert 'Snd ^ a 
ceirtbfl&fyaily generations h would certainly take effect. Let such 
a4Q||iibe(Ceiiiis Mi*itifiBUN^^ith i^{5, Naples* biscuit/ dtid* boiled 
(%^^i^|^t|ii|pi|)ie.w/|S)F^i%jSaf|i^l a^nigbt^sleepoDjigeDdimtiietf 
bed, and nae out in a coach for an airing: and if bis posterity do.n9t 
bWift^ymht4iyb^d, piiny, ^nd Valetudinarian, it will be a wonder. 
XhS|eiwr.^area4%taiidf their .fAfBpts^ -and tfae*pareiits «f' \MiW; ^ete 

"SSPf^/ and l&jis ourselv^ ; and, ilje con^equeqpe ^i^ihH instead 
orKiirg weatner-'proof even without cloihing, furs and flannels are 
nol«Aim*eii«i%hlii4efeBd usi' It440bseNiAle, heweveV; tB&(thoug1^ 
we^^ffiby 4|^in4aivSi)o^<au€^. of oiy^pskitive^ vi9mr»>0Br di3M 
are not fewer. We live as long as those,, wjbom^ on^ accoun^, c^ \pA 
sletiJiij^ of IfteA^ frame, ihe poets supposed to have been the pro- 
geny »oli«dkt... fierhafSitoo, they bad little ileelif%i stfde»rUbltt^ea- 
son ^ieht be im$|^^ied to.be so descended^ Jpr n yery robiMtiiailii*^ 
letic hmt seems inconsistent with much sensioility. But pensibilitv 
isrtfaeifiwgfdtioif^hf-tiial happiness. If, therefft^e, our lives have' 
beflj^^pii^^ed^ aid iC.ouv feelings- hvife be«n setideSedimomtett'j^ 
qnisite as our habit of body has become more deiicate> Q^. tl^^-w^l^H , 
pMlibsi ^e liave liof cause to' complain, but are irather gainers by our 

^«ntn'»»> .«'»^ -» ...uw. , .) ^*' n;v.36:'iVW 

l*%Xvff tfeiiher 1bog visits to .pay .nor to receive, nor ladies. to 
tpM kooM ki tWM^g'M tbtit'^ch'mi^be tbld^ ih fiver Wim'tes, ' 
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]P«t ^ften And mvttlf obliged to be an eooooniitt of tint, «fld to 
make the most of a short opportunity. Let our station be as retirtd 
as it may, there is no want of playthings and avocations, nor much 
need to seek thsm, in this world of ours. Business, or what pre- 
sents itself to us under that imposing character, wiU find us out, even 
in the stillest retreat, and plead its inportance, however trivial in 
leality, as a just demand upon our attention. It is wonderful how, 
by means of such real or seeming necessities, my time is st6lett 
away. I have just time to obseive, that time is short, and bv the. 
time I have made the observation, time is gone. I have wondered 
in former days at the patience of the Antidiluvian world ; that they 
could endure a life almost millenary, with so little variety as seems 
to have fiaUen to th;^ir share. It is probable that they had much 
fewer employments than we. Their affairs lay in a narrower com- 
pass; their libraries were indifferently furnished ; philosophical re^ 
searches were carried on with much less industry and acutenen of 
penetration, and fiddles, perhaps, were not even invented; How 
then could seven or eight hundred years of life be supportaUe? I 
have asked this question formerly, and been at a losa to retic^t it; 
but I think I can answer it now. I will suppose myself bom a 
thousand years before Noah was bom or thought of. 1 rise with the 
sun ; I worship ; 1 prepare my breakfast ; I swallow a bucket of 
goats* milk and a dozen good sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string 
to my l>ow, and my youngest boy, a lad of about thirteen years of 
age, having played with my arrows, till he stripped them of all the 
feathers, I find myself obliged to repair them* a he morning is thus 
spent in preparing for the chace; and it is become necessary I should 
d[ine. I dig up my roots ; I wash them ; I boil them ; I find them 
not done enough, I boil them again ; my wife is angry ; we dispute* 
we settle the point; but in the mean time the fire goes out and 
must be rekindled again. All this is very amusing. 1 hunt; Ihring 
home the prey ; with the skin of it I mend an old coat, er I make 
a new one. By this time the day is far spent ; I feel myself fatigued* 
and retire to rest. Thus, what with tilling the ground, and eating 
the fruit of it, hunting, and walking, and running, and mending old 
clothes, and sleeping, and rising again, I can suppose an inhalMtant 
of the primeval world so much occupied, as to sigh over the 
shortness of life, and to find at the end of many centuries, that 
they had all slipt through his fingers, and were passed away like a 
shaioow. What wonder then that I, who live m a day of so much 
greater refinement, when there is so much more to be wanted, and 
wished, and to be enjoyed, should feel myself now and then pinched 
in point of opportunity, and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides 
of a sheet like this ? Thus, however, it is : and if the ancient gentle- 
men to whom I have referred, and their complaints of the dispro- 
portion of time to the occasions they had for it, will not serve me as 
an excuse, I must even plead guilty, and confess that I am often in 
haste when I have no good reason for being so. 
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aaao0« to hav^sh Oil 

«f 609 («flnS lo }«iiB00009 at dd ot bai'tfde )f9tynx bnd n^Ao l*^ 
^aniS9i tfi od t^oitkii mo ;$J .(J.m jk j<jv Ji".1« s, io Jsotii ddi simn 
tf'^uiii lOO ,enoUi/^n.h fc.i* .'^, ■.'»* '4 :.• -. ^v mh ': T> '1 ,/ifnjia* 

p»^9 ,IUO Bli baft jilW (I:»;3Ru(*i'{'H£ ./u ». ,>i ; ...uii vU o; ll-'-K "' t9« 
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woiJ * . ■ • • ..... *.■.-••.»•? 

t^vsi- fi*<roBiT''oy>mB jsws, vaoii tan eotuiiniMpr^ef'"'^ 

)oTfi»«lMr Hgkt of floriptiirai hiBtavy that has Utkei^ 
c^kbled Htf Vifh to much certainty to ixeiqeitie%t0Tfio% 
vim ajctraordinary people, even to its miautest oureoBir*: 
gttHtfce, ii now totiyiy^itlidrawn. It mnst be? filled «p;^ 
if/pixefoje, iBs other Ustories, from the woAs 6{ apcieotfi 
aodHMni, 'of whom' Joaefrfius and the Maeoabees AmliAf 
t^*^eater fktt of our faiformation; for the writers of 
olher. natioDS Jenew very little of the Jews, aadhave* 
o^ oeoairiottaH]^ 'made mention of them in' their 6t^' 
h^toxm. ' . 

* We have menliOBed that Jadeah was now a proviriee 
ol^'H^yria, itself a part of the Persian Empire. The 
governor of Syria committed the. administration of the 
pforince of Jfudeah to the High Priest, who thehcefbrth 
bf^came the ruler at once of the church and of the state*^ 
TStt residt^ as might be expected, was, that the High-** 
Priesthood became an object of contention to the ambi- , 
tions,. whom no 2eal for religion, or the honour of Grod'. 
iofiliBd - to it ; Hai gteat and many were the nd^ortml^^ 
tkat ensued to these fast sinking people : but our infor- 
mation respecting them is very imperfect. 

About tile year B.C. 873, Johanan succeeded hia 
liltiier Joiadq^MttS^JlMghrPlH^tibfcpodK^ 
VOL. IV. M 
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in the government. His brother Jeshiia came imme^ 
diately to Jerusalem, and claimed the high office by ap- 
pointment of the governor of Syria. A quarrel arising 
between them in the inner court of the temple, Johanan 
gave his brother a mortal wound in endeavouring to 
force him out. The governor of Syria being informed 
of the affair, repaired to the city, reproached the Jews 
with poUuting the temple of their God, and attempted 
to make his way to the holy place, which was lawful but 
for the pontiff. The priests resisting this profanation, 
he asked them angrily^ if they thought his living body 
more impure ^n the dead carcass that lay there ; and, 
without waiting an answer^ forced his entrance. As a 
punishment, he imposed a fine to be paid from the sacred 
treasury for every lamb that was slain in the temple in 
sacrifice, which was exacted for many years afber^-^^ 
proof how completely the Jews were at this time under 
the nde of foreigners. 

In the year 351 we are infonHed, tliat on occasion of 
some offence given to the Persian monarch Ochus, the 
city of Jericho was be«eged and taken, and a great 
number of Jews sent captives into Egypt. 
. It was some few years after tins, when Daiius III. 
reigned in Persia, and Jadduah was high priest in Judeah, 
that Alexander the Great, having resolved upon the 
siege < of Tyre, and being informed that the Tyrittbs, 
themselves wholly employed in trade, received all^eir 
. professions from Palestine, sent to Jadduah to demuid 
the same supply for himself, as the Jews were aco«- 
tomed to, pay to the Persians, to whom Tyre then be- 
longed. Jadduah excused himself from this demand, 
alledging, that his o^ik of fidelity to the Persian moharoh 
did not dlow him to transfer the tribute to an enemy, 
Alexander, provoked at the refusal, had no sooner ac- 
complished the taking of Tyre, than he marched direo^jr 
to Jerusalem, resolving to punish the Jews with 'the 
same: severity as he had done the Tyrians. ' He was ad- 
vancing towards the metropolis, when the Hrgb> Pne^ 


and the people, sensible of their danger^ had lecooiie to 
GU>d; and by prayecs and sacrifices, and other acts of 
humiliation, obtained from him a gracious promise, tha$ 
he would protect his temple and his people from the 
threatened calamity. Jadduah was commanded in a 
dream to go and meet the conqueror, dressed in his 
pontifical robes, at the head of all the priests in dieir 
pjB^per dresses, and attended by the rest of the people 
in robes of white. On the morning succeeding hii 
dream, Jadduah obeyed; and, commanding the gates of 
the city to be opened, marche^ forth in solemn proces- 
sioii to an eminence caUed l^aphah, overlooking the 
city. As soon as the yeneraUe prelate approached near 
enough for Alexander to observe the stately magnifi- 
cence of hi& dress, and the sacred nameof God engraven 
on the front of his mitre, he was struck with so much 
reverence, that, to the great amaaement of his army 
eagerly anticipating the immediate slaughter and rich 
pillage prepared for them in the city, the conqueror- ad- 
vanced towards him, botwed to him, endbraced him, and 
paid adoration to the sacred inscription on his fonehead» 
Parmenio, the familiar friend of Alexander, while the 
surrounding crowd looked on in silent astonishment, 
ventured to ask the reason of thia extraordinary con- 
duct. Alexander replied, that the respect he felt was 
not for the priest^ but for his .God: for at Die he had 
seen a vision, in which he had been promised the con- 
quest of Persia, by a figure of the same aspect and in 
^ same dress, as the pontiff who now stood before him. 
Therconqueror then gave command to march into Jeru- 
salem, attended by the High Priest and his retinue, 
wb^e he: was conducted to the temple, and offered abnn- 
dani victims on the altar of the God of IsraeL The 
priests showed him the book of Daniel, in which the pro- 
phetic spirit had foretold so clearly, that a Greek should 
sometime conquer the Persian empire : the prince ap- 
plied it to himself, and departed greatly satii^Sed.. On 
the moiroKr» he assembled the Jewish pecqyle, and bade 
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them ask of him whatever they woald have. All they 
asked was to live according to their own laws^ to exer- 
cise freely their religion, and to be excused every seventh 
or sabbatical year the payment of all tribute, because, on 
those years they were forbidden by their law to sow or 
reap. The request was granted, as well for those Jews 
who dwelt in Babylon or Media, as for those of Pales- 
tine ; aAd as many as would were enlisted into the aimy 
of Alexander, under promise of enjoying their own es- 
tablished worship. 

' This is a beautiful story : we are famifiar wiA it in all 
the histories of the Macedonian conqueror; but it comes 
with more striking beauty when we read it in the records 
of God's depressed, but still riemembered people— a 
brilliant spot in the dark memorials of their degradation: 
the yictorious sword that all the power of Persia could 
inot check ot stay, was turned aside from tins defence- 
less people^by a vision timely whispered by the AlmighQr 
in ^ the victoi^s ear. The heathen conqueror profited 
nothing by it, since he learned not to serve the Deity 
that sent it ; but the children of God were preserved. 

When Alexander iretumed from his extensive victo- 
ries to his Egyptian city of Alexandria, he settled many 
of the Jews there, allowing them, together with the free 
exercise of their religion, the same privileges as his na- 
tive Macedonians. On one occasion we hear the Jews 
that were in his army had nearly forfeited his favour by 
refusing to assist in rebuilding the temple of Belus, si- 
lodging that their laws, of which ' the full exercise had 
been promised them, forbade their having a share in bsxj 
such idolatrous work. Severe punishments were inflicted 
upon them for this disobedience, which they bore with 
unshrinking constancy. Alexander, surprised and over- 
come by their fimmess, dismissed them his service, ^iod 
sent theilai back into their own country. Soon after tUs 
the conqueror died, and with him the prosperity of the 
people of Judeah, who found not again so generous a 
master. Jadduah, the High Priest, also died, and was 
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succeeded in the sniMreme authority by his soU Onias, 
who held it twenty-one yean. 

The kingdoms of Egypt and Syria Mog again sepa- 
rated und^ Alexander's successors, the territory of Jn- 
defdi, that lay between them> bec^e the sebt of their 
varipus oonteii^ons, alternately invaded and devastated 
by l>oth, and equally oppressed, whichever wa^ the victor. 
At first it was given in partition to Leomodon, and 
made every effort to keep its allegiance to him: but 
Ptolemy laid siege to Jerusalem, and taking advantage 
of the Sabbath-day, on which the Jews would not de- 
fend themselves, took it without opposition, and sent a 
hundred thousand of them as captives into Egypt. He 
becmne their friend, however, and either employed them 
in his armies, or settled them in Egypt. We cannot 
but observe, by this and the former instance, that the 
Jewa at this time stood with more pertinacity to their 
laws-aiid religion than formerly, when we saw them 
giving continually into the idolatrous and forbidden 
practices of the heathen nations they mixed with. Now 
we find them suffering every extremity rather tlmn assist 
m building a heathen tefnple, and more than once sub- 
mitting to be massacred, rather than defend their walls 
on the Sabbath-day. . But true it is, and not in this his- 
tory only, that superstition grows upon piety's decline, 
and men attempt by strict adherence to the letter in 
external things, to compound for a total departure from 
the spirit of the command on their principles and cour 
duct. Hie laws of the God of mercy could not require 
such a murderpus sacrifice as this his people made ; but 
mnch that it did require, his people refused to render. . 
The Samaritansj of whom we have had occasion, many 
tiBies to speakf i|s so greatly interfering with and affect- 
ing the prosperity of the Jews, were continually increas* 
ii^ in numbers and power : there were many reasons 
why they should do so. jLess tenacious than the Jews in 
the obsfMTvanee of their law, they were always ready to 
side with the conqueror, and to give into any practices 

m3 
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required of them ; they consequently escaped all die 
persecutions suffered by the Jews, and were sure to 
prosper whoever ruled. Thither too resorted all the 
apostates of Judeah, who desired to evade the require^ 
ments of their religion, or escape the oppression of their 
governors. In consequence of this admixture, the 
Samaritans^ who, as we have mentioned, were not at first 
of Jewbh origin, but a mixture of Catheans and other 
foreign nations sent into Palestine by the Assyrian kings 
to repeople the land from which they had carried away 
' the rightful possessors, came at lengdi to conrider them- 
selves not only as the lawful descendants of Abraham, 
but claiming to take precedence of the inhabitants of 
Judeah, whom they affected to consider as a sect se- 
parated from themselves. So much did this assumption 
affect the peace of Judeah, that it becomes inteiesting 
to us to understand the diflferenee between these rivfd 
people* 

The Samaritans believed, or pretended to believe, that 
the temple of Garizzim, and not that at Jerusalem, was 
the place appointed of God for his own worship after 
the restoration. They received as the word of God by 
Moses the five l^ooks of the Pentateuch, but rejected as 
impositions all die other Smptores. They observed the 
Sabbath with much greater strictness ti^n the Jews, 
never even lighting their fires, or stirring from their 
houses on that day, unless to go to the Synagogue for 
the readmg of the Pentateuch; which bodu Bxe said 
to have been much corrupted in their versions. The 
Passover, and other solemn festivals and fasts, were kept 
by them with very great strictness ; they never offered 
sacrifice but on Mount Garizzim; they never had two 
wives at once, or married their nieces, as did the Jews, 
and never like them delayed the circumcision of their 
children ; they boasteda legal succession of high-priests 
from Buz, the son of Phineas, and carefully preserved 
the catalogue. Thus in profession they appeared to be 
aven n^ore strict adherents to the law «rf Moses than their 
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neigUboure ; bot in historical facts we find them nmcli 
less so, being always ready to make thm Tegolations 
yield to ^Apcnmstances, in order to avoid persecution and 
danger* 

. In the year B.C. 312, we find Ptolemy, the last victor 
of Jerosdiem, obliged to give it up to Antigonns, who 
invaded his dominions ; bat he induced, as g^reat a nam- 
ber.of Jews as he coold to repair to his city of Alexan- 
dria, hiqppy to escape, under the protection of this prince, 
the tyranny and oppression of their Assyrian masters* 
A third clamant for the territory of Judeah appeared in 
Sdeucus, who some time held possesrion. He also 
foand his Jewish subjects useful, and dbpersed great 
numbers of them in the many cities he built in Asia, 
especially at Antioch in Syria; so that Palestine became 
diinned of its inhabitants; till, on occasion of the king of 
^^ypt again getting possession of Jerusalem some time 
after, great numbers of them returned. 

In the year B.C. 290, soon after Ptolemy Sbter had 
reg^ained possession, died Simon the Just, in the ninety- 
third year of his pontificate. This eminent and ^holy 
priest had succeeded his father Onias, and did much for 
the benefit of his unhappy country. He repaired the 
temple i^ Jerusalem, rebuilt and fortified the walls, and 
caused to be made in it, as a reservoir of water for the 
supply of the city, the famous cistern, covered with brass, 
so large, that ancient writers compare it to a sea. But 
Uft principal work was the completiog> doubtless under 
Divine guidance, the canonical scriptures of the Old 
.Testament, by adding to them the.more recent books of 
:Nehemiah, Ezra, and some others ; exactly as they have 
since, without revisal or correction, been remitted to omr 
hands. He was succeeded in the priesthood by his bro- 
ther Eleaflar. . 

, It appears to be about this time that the sect of the 
Saddacees had its rise in Jerusalem, from the opinions of 
one named Saddoo. This man, it seems, taughtno more 
tiian the idea that our service and obedience to God 
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ongfat to be perfectly disinterested, flowing from pore 
love, vitbout the inducement of reward or the dread of 
punishment. But his disciples drawing thence the con- 
clusion, that there need be no rewards and puniduanents 
in a future life, soon proceeded to believe there were 
none, and finally deteimined that there need be no fu* 
ture life at all; and so dangerous and so rapid is the 
growth of error, that ere the sequel of their history, we 
find this to be the belief of almost all of the richer and 
higher classes amongst the Jews. 

About this time, too, a new kind of syni^gue arose; 
and whereas the former had contented themselves witk 
collecting, revising, and studying the canons of the Old 
Testament, these were occupied wholly in expounding 
and commenting upon them; and, giving their opmions 
by oral tradition to their disciples, they were remitted by 
them as of equal authority with the Scripture itself, and 
sometimes even accepted in plain contradiction to it; 
as we find in after times the complaint that they had 
'^made of no effect the word of Grod by their traditions." 
These people called themselves Tannaiin, or Traditional- 
ists, and we fod them spoken of in the New Testament 
as doctors, scribes, lawyers, flee.; being generally the 
most learned and active of the people, they were chosen 
to sit in Ihe Sanhedrim, or great council, and to preside in 
inferior courts; whence they were also called counsellors. 

In the year BX. 284, Ptolemy Philadeiphus having 
succeeded his father on the throne of Egypt, a great 
lover of learning, and about to raise his long*fiuned 
Mbrary of Alexandria, he payed much court to the Jews, 
to obtain fh>m tiiem a copy of their sacred books, to be 
translated into Greek, and deposited in his library. Tins 
is th6 version commonly known to us by the name of the 
Septnagint. So many miraculous stories have been 
written and believed of this so much- famed translation, 
it becomes difficult Bsmong them to find any tidng like 
the truth. One truth, however, cannot* be obscured or 
overlooked — ^that the great Ruler of the worid was here 
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interpoaiiig his power for the preservation of his own 
sacred word, in danger of being lost in the i^pioaching 
distractions of his pec^le^ and the revofaitions that were 
teking place in the world. We have abeady seen that 
the. Old '.Hebrew, tongue was lost, and the language of 
die original Scriptures consequently known only to the 
learned -who expressly studied iL The lime was fiuC 
approaching when the great object of all that had been 
done and all that had been written — the great pmpose 
of God's suspended judgment, «id the world's so long 
preservation in its iniquities, was to be accomplished, 
and mankind redeemed. Had the prophecies that were 
to prove the Mesriah's claim mnained till his coming 
untranslatedy in possession only of his own peoi^e, 
written in a language ahready obsolete, how would the 
world have been persuaded tlMitthey were not composed 
after the event, the fabrication of persons interested, to 
niake good their story? The divine Preserver of his 
own holy records knew this would be said at any rate; 
but He was determined that neither those who desired 
to believe should want reasonable proof, nor those who 
detomined not to believe should find excuse; and there- 
fore, in his providence, directed that persons who cared 
little for tiieir truth or falsehood, should, for mere literary 
onriosity, trandate these glorious records and predictions 
into the language best understood, and most generally 
prevalent at that time and for ages after, throughout the 
ciyilissed world ; and it is from this version, as the most 
known and best authenticated, that we find our Saviour 
and bis disciples always quoting in preference to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as did also the earlier fathers of the 
Christian church, to whom probably the latter were not 
known/ The most received account of this translation, 
bat whiph we pretend not to give as eiLact and certain 
tmthy is tins:-— 

Ptol^ny Philadelphus, making great exertion to com-* 
fdete the library, began by his father^ at Alexandria, was 
iitform^ by Demetrius Phalareus, who had the direction 
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of the work, that the JfiWB had cortaiii oiur^m l^ooks 
which they held sacred, and which i^oold he, highly /vahi« 
able in his colIection#. if. he could hy aQy.meao8.obtain a 
copy of them. As a .pcelnde. to tiiis request^ Ftplemy 
caused an edict to be pablished, releasing, all the. Jewish 
captiyes who had. been, taken in the. late waxs^ to the 
number of 100,000, himself paying., tb^ic ransom out of 
his own treasury. This done, he sent a splendidieahassy 
to. Jerusalem, laden :^itb.pre8ent3 toJSle£UEar»Jhe. reign? 
ipg High Priest^, JE3eaz^ willingly isomplied with the 
king's request; and sent back withhis messengers a c<q>y of 
the sacred volume, written in lettersnf.gQld^ accompanied 
by seventyrtwo Jews, learned in tbeJB[eb£ew..and Greek 
languages, to translate it, and a letter of congratulaAion 
on. his glorioud undertakings Ptolemy, received .them 
with great respect^ bowed. himself seven times. io the 
ground before the treasured volume, and, for seve^ days 
successively feasted and. entertained hi$ gae^ with die 
utmost magnificence. . They wese theai conducted to 
Pharos, an island about seven furlongs from Alexandria» 
w)i€»re, in a magnificent edifice, with every possible ao* 
commodation, they were, to perfect their, task* . .. Jt is 
said they, studied from skk o'dqek. in the morning till 
three in the aflprnoon^ when they returned each day to 
the city; and the whole translation wa$ compl^t^ ^ 
abAut seventy days. . 

in the year B.C. 247, Onias II. the unworthy son of 
tiie excellent Simon, became High-Priest of Jude^« 
The Jews had to this time been ccmt^it.to pay to ths 
kings of Egypt a yearly tribute of twenty talents of 
silver ; but the avarice of Onias induced h^ to place ia 
his own treasury die arrears due to that <^ Egypt ; and 
when Ptolemy Eargetis sent to demand it, he resolved 
to sacrifice the peace and security of his oonnlxy ratbsf 
than refund his stolen wealth, notwithstanding that the de^ 
mand was acc(»npanied with a threat, that, if the fureais 
were not immediately paid, an army would be marshed 
into Judeah to depopulate and possess the country* The 
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gfeafest alarm was excited in Jerusalem, till Joseph, a 
nephew iff Onias, a young man remarkable for his wis- 
dom md talents, proposed to extricate his country from 
the danger by going himself to the Egyptian court, as the 
representatiye of his uncle, who, indifferent to disg^ce or 
danger, refiised either to make the journey or refimd the 
inotiey. Tbe proposal was acceded to ; and having bor- 
rowed fluoney siifficient to provide him with the neces- 
sary equipage, be set out for Alexandria. Meeting by 
the way some of the nobiHty of the provinces travelling 
tfaifber also, he joined himself with them, and giving at- 
teatrm to fheir conversation, found ihey were repdring 
to teurt to offer terms for fanning the revenues of the 
proirfhces^ including Judeah, which were used to be let 
to ffie inghest bidder. By die way the nobles amused 
theniselves with laughing at the meanness of Joseph's 
eqi&peige ^ compared with the magnificence of their 
own;' which Joseph bore with much good humour, pur- 
posing fdinake advantage of their careless conversation, 
by acqtdring a knowledge of their intentions. Finding, 
on their 'arrival at Alexandria, that the king was at 
Memphis, Joseph left his companions and hastened to 
seek him. Meeting him by the way in his chariot, he 
was niade known to Ptolemy, who, already acquainted 
with his character in Jerusalem and his errand thence, 
received lum into his chariot, and accepted graciously the 
excuse he offered for his uncle's conduct. Apartments 
at the palace and a seat at the royal table were appointed 
hira ; and when the day came that the revenues of Pales- 
tlbe and the other provincies were to be let, he ap- 
pieared among the bidders. Joseph's fellow-travellers 
oflRsredliit eight thousand talents, though he had learned 
from their conversiBition by the way that they were worth 
more than double that sum: he accordingly reproached 
their dishonesty and offered sixteen. Ptolemy was well 
pleased at the proposal, but, doubting his ability to pay 
whdt he offered, demanded on what security he was to 
be trusted ; to which Joseph replied, that the kiiig and 
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queen would be his (ijecority. Ptolemy yielded to ths 
•pleasantry of the reply, and trusted him with the chsrge 
of receiver-general of all the reTonues of the proymces in 
question. Placed in such an office, Joseph readily bor- 
rowed in Alexandria money enough to pay his uncle's 
arrears, and thus saved his country from the tkreatened 
danger. The prudence and honesty with which Joseph 
fulfilled his eqgagements to Ptolemy, gained him great 
favour in Egypt, and he continued to hold the office 
during three successive reigns. 

Meimtime Simon II. succeeded Onias in the Pon- 
tificate of Judeah, B.C. 221, a man of great courage, 
piety, and zeaL Egjrpt, toe, had now another king; 
and Ptolemy Philopater had to contend with Antiochas 
for the possession of Palestine, in which he was success- 
ful. The Jews ever preferred their Egyptian masters, 
and sent to congratulate Ptolemy on his success, who 
sent them answer, that he should come to Jerosalem 
to offer thanks and sacrifices to the Grod of Israel. He 
did so, and offered with the sacrifices many magnificent 
' presents to the temple. The splendour of that now mag- 
nificent building, with the novelty and solemnity of the 
worship performed in it, excited the curiosity of the prince, 
and he demanded to see the interior. This was by the 
law of Moses forbidden even to the Jews themselves, ex- 
cept only to the priests; and Simon, placing himself 
in the entrance, boldly denounced the vengeance of Ctod 
on any head that should venture to profane his hallowed 
sanctuary, while the priests assembled roimd endea^ 
voured to^ obstruct the passage, and the people in con- 
sternation raised their cries to heaven to avert the 
monarch's purpose. Ptolemy grew more curious from 
die opposition ; and having forced his way through the 
outer courts, was on the point of entering the most holy 
place, when a panick terror seized him, and he was borne 
out by his attendants in a state of insensibility. On re- 
covering, he breathed out threats and curses against 
Jerusalem, her priestSi and her Gh>d,* and departed wMi 
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determined purpose to avenge hinnBelf upon the nation. 
But Israd had now» as OTer, a Defender, who, while he 
allowed them to suffer and sink under their own iniqui- 
tiesy found them security when they kept his laws, nor 
ever let them suffer by obedience. 

Ptolemy's first step was to persecute the Jews resident 
in £gypt. He affixed a decree on his palace gates, by 
which all who did not sacrifice to his Gods were forbid- 
den to enter ; thus the Jews were barred firom suing for 
jostice or protection when they needed it. By favour of 
their conqueror, the Jiews had been placed in the .first 
class of society, but now they were degraded to the third 
or lowest; by which they lost all the privileges that in- 
duced them to settle there. And it was ordered, that at 
die tune the Jews a[4)eared before the magistrates to be 
enrolled among the common people, each one should 
bave the mark of an ivy leaf, the badge of Bacchus, 
imprinted on his forehead with a hot iron ; that all thus 
marked should become slaves, and those who resisted 
be put to death: hut this decree was not to affect such 
as consented to sacrifice to the gods of Egypt. Of 
the many thousands of Jews then living in Alexandria, 
three hundred only abandoned their religion : the rest 
submitted to the decree, or purchased exemption by 
parting from all they had ; and these, who were faithful, 
put away from all communication their apostate bre- 
thren. This so much enraged the ' tyrant monarch, that 
he declared he would exterminate the whole nation. 
Pursuant to this resolve, he ordered all the Jews in 
Egypt to be brought in chains to Alexandria,, and shut 
np in the Hippodrome, the place where pubUck shows 
were exhibited. He then sent for Hermon, the master 
of his ^ elephants, and ordered him to have five hundred 
of them ready the next day to be let loose upon these 
prisoners. The elephants were prepared and the people 
ready; but the king, having been up late and intoxicated 
the night before, did not awake till the time of the 
shows had passed and the people dispersed* That ak 
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second disappointment might not ensue, Ptolemy com- 
manded his servants to call him eatly the fottowing 
morning. When waked, however, he was not suffi- 
ciently sober to remember his order, and threatened the 
person who disturbed him, and the show was again de- 
layed. Meantime the captive Jews ceased not to offer 
up their prayers to Heaven for deliverance, and were 
heard. On the third day the king was present and the 
elephants brought forth ; but, when sent loose among the 
prisoners, they turned harmlessly from them, and fell 
on the soldiers and spectators, destroying great numbers. 
The king was terrified, and, convinced that be fought an 
unequal battle with the God of Israel, immediately 
commanded the Jews to be released, restored them all 
their former privileges, and sent them laden with pre- 
sents to their homes. This story is not noticed by Jose- 
phus, but seems to be considered as of good authority, 
at least by some writers. 


REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 


After that thou shait have known that the heavens do 

rule. — Daniel iv. 26. 

It was addressed to a king first, and now it stands 
addressed to all men — a truth, a warning, and a promise. 
We have our kingdoms too — we have all our own "great 
Babylon that we have built." It matters not what be 
our condition and estate — there is a circle drawn about 
us, that, whether it be narrow or whether it be wide, 
incloses whatever we appropriate to ourselves — our pos- 
sessions, our friends, our interests, our happiness, our 
character, our talents, our prospects, our hopes -it 
matters not what — any thing to which we can apply the 
appropriative term, this is our kingdom ; and, like the 
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palaoe, we look oat 
upon it and say. Is it not ours ? Hear we the warning 
then the king of Babylon had heard, but had not re- 
garded, "After that thou shalt have known ?* No; be 
our kingdom the wide-spreading field of infioence and 
power, with its manifold schemes and its moltitode of 
means, through all of which it may stricken— or be it 
the small boundary of domestick peace, where the pos- 
sessions are the fonder for their fewness, and the king- 
dom is despoiled if one be parted from— or the unpeo- 
pled dominion of some solitary chamber, where unshared 
pleasores, purposes, and hopes, make up the small re- 
venue of our princedom — ^if as yet we have not known 
that the heavens do rule, we are even as the monarch 
walking in the chambers of his palace, at the very mo- 
ment when his kingdom was departing from him. And 
0! how hardly, how deeply do some of us prove the 
truth of this unheeded warning ! I have lost my child, 
I have lost my parent, I have lost my bosom's friend; 
my fair estate is wasted, my bright name is obscured, 
my adventure for happiness is gone down with all its 

IrdsbtSje-^Sat what did you while you had it? Kd 
you know who ruled? And what do you now that you 
have lost it ?— *Do you know it yet? Whatever we have 
lost, something there is left to us, that we yet should 
regard the warning. Sorrow comes after sorrow, loss 
follows upon loss, and we bewail ourselves and say. 
When shall we have peace ? What have we done that 
we should be so pursued with evil ? Why, this hast thou 
done — ^when the first blow came, thou icUdst not know — 
and when the second came, thou didst not leam — and 
there came a third, and there may come a fourth — and 
never, never, shall thy kingdom be sure unto thee, till 
thou bast known that thy whole dependence for it and 
for every thing is on thy God — and not known it only, 
but felt it — ^nor felt it now and then, by fits and starts, 
when some great evil threatens thee, but habitually, per- 
ceptibly, influeqtially-^in abundance and in need, in sorr 
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•row and in joy, when thou walkest in the palace of thy 
Babylon^ as when the dews of heaven fall on thy un- 
sheltered head. And 01 if it be so that the tree hag 
been cut down and riven, and its fair budding blighted, 
and its fruit untimely scattered — ^if they who found shelter 
under it have gotten themselves away, and they who sported 
among its branches, have gone off from its destruction — 
yet, yet, let us hear the warning, for it is not too late. 
Though all the promise of earth be gone from us, though 
our name be forgotten or despised 'among men, though 
we be cast off and abandoned, as it seems, of earth and 
heaven, a worthless, fruitless, useless trunk of what 
was once so fair and beautiful — ^yet, even yef, it is not 
too late. What we have suffered, was not without a 
reason — *' To the intent,'' says the Holy one, •* that the 
living may know that the Most High ruleth in the king- 
dom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will :" and 
he has left, yes, even to the lowest and the saddest, he 
has commanded to leave the stump of the tree, till we 
shall have known that the heavens do rule — ^till, no more 
^nAiiHinflr nu(m tmvfielrpifi and unon sublunarv aids, we 

look to Heaven as the arbiter and disposer of ail ^^^ 
" If so it may be a lengthening of our tranquility, 
making sure to us the little of our kuigdom that remains. 
If we are in prosperity, the words are to us even as to 
him of old— shall we risk his fate ? If we are in adve^ 
sity, they are to us also— shall we not understand them, 
and say as he did, " His works are truth, and his ways 
are judgment ? " 

I7l« wise man's eyes are in his head; hut the fool ^o^"^ 

eth in darkness : and I myself perceitied also that 

one event happeneth to them alL — EccLES. ii. M- 

He who said this, knew what he spoke of, and spoke 

but of what he knew, for he had tried it and perceived, 

that, while the fool goes headlong on his course, makes 

question of nothing, understands nothing, and mistakes 

of every thing, like one who walks about in darkness, 
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and is sore to lose his way, the vise man sees and ob» 
senres all that is aroand him, and abont him, and befoi^ 
him — ^look^ to the right hand and to the Id^ examinct 
into the causes and the consequences of things, reflects 
upon every incident, enquires upon eyery questionaUe 
subject, and, to the farthest stretch of mortal ken, eac- 
ammes every thing, digests every thing, and by his 
knowledge determines on his steps — but he too loses his 
way, and the issue is the same to both. Is wisdom then 
no gain? Is the intellect that embellishes all it shines 
npoQ, and the judgment that amends whatever it med- 
dles with, and the learning that so much discovers and 
so much discloses — are these no gain to their possessor ? 
Is the headlong fool^ whose intellect serves neither 
others nor himself, as happy and as useful as the wise? 
So said the wisest ; and he had a right to know, for he 
had tried — he had declared that, ** In much wisdom is 
mnch grief: and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow." It should seem, therefore, that wisdom had 
loss by the way, anS in the end no gain. And it is even 
so, where the knowledge of God is not. The fool to his 
folly, and the wise man to his wisdom, and the issue is 
the same to both. The teaming, the talents, the know- 
ledge, that the world regards with envy and so greatly 
profits by, are to him that wears them, full often, no 
other than the dress that hides a deeper misery. The 
laore acute the perceptions, the quicker is the sense of 
ill— the more exalted the feelings, the less is it possible 
they should be satisfied in life — ^the more enlarged the 
capacity, the less is. it possible that earth should fill it. 
The wise man has sensibilities, and feelings, and per- 
ceptions, and desires, and needs, the fqol can nev^ 
knowr-'^ His eyes are in his head/' and he sees, alas ! 
too much : and, unless he have something above the earth, 
on which to rest them, increase of knowledge is, in- 
deed, as has been said, but an increase of sorrow. And 
the wise man dies, and the fool dies, and what is the 
difference then ? If there be any, it can be'but thisr^ 

N 3 
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that a deeper remorse will be to him, who had eyes and 
saw noty than to him who walked in darkness. There 
is but one knowledge that fails not in the issae— -there is 
bat one wisdom that makes happy by the wny. 

Neither will they be persuaded though one arose from 

the dead. — Lukb xvi* 31. 

Wb are apt to imagine, that if the vague conteptions 
of things eternal that float in our imagination, could be 
placed before our eyes as fixed and assured realities, 
they would not so much fail of their influence on our 
character. We think the slowness of our faith proceeds 
from want of proof; and many have been heard to say, 
** If we were sure that this were so, we would act dif- 
ferently/' No, but you would not. If one might come 
back from the eternal world^ and tell you that all you 
have been told is true, and that the course you take be 
has found by experience to be the way to misery, you 
would no more be persuaded than you are. Experience 
amply proves that our minds may remain as much indif- 
ferent, as little impressed by what we witness, as by 
what we but hear in distant rumour — by an obvious cer- 
tainty as by what is no more than probability. They who 
beheld our Saviour walking upon the world, and saw the 
miracles he wrought, remained as unconcerned about 
him, as they who now, at a distance, read the tale. There 
is nothing within the sphere of human cognizance, so 
absolutely, so incontrovertibly certain, as our death. 
Yet who is persuaded of it — practically, inflnentially per- 
suaded X Is there one in a thousand who acts, thinks, 
feels upon that persuasion — does otherwise than he 
would do if he were not to die ? Is it always, uay> is it 
ever taken into the account, even in things in which it 
makes all the difierence as to the results? No — ^it in a 
certainty, but we are not persuaded by it — and the se- 
crets Lazarus in Abraham's bosom learned, are certain- 
ties too, but we should be no more persuaded than we 
are, might some one come thence to tell us so. Hence 
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themiraele has ceased — ^the Toice of prophecy is silent — 
tbe Lord speaks to ns no more in dreams atnd visions of 
tbe mght-^-^he departed spirit walks not again on eaith 
to whisper of celestial secrets — but, if we think that 
therefore we are at less advantage than they of old, we 
are m|rtaken. If we hear not the written word, neither 
should we be persuaded, though heaven, and hell, and all 
the secrets of that untravelled sphere, might be unclosed 
before us. If we remain unpersuaded, uninfluenced, it 
is not because we do not know, but because we do. not 
care* How soon ha4 that divine propounder of his own 
fate, the opportunity to prove the truth of Ids prophetic 
words ; when, returning from the grave where the sons 
of Abraham had laid him, he found that they who had 
rejected Moses and the prophets were not indeed per- 
suaded, though he of whom they prophe^ed arose from 
the dead. 

A matCs heart deviseth his way : but the Lorddirecteth 

his steps. — Prov. xvi. 9. 

And many an anxious day and many a sleepless 
night does he consume in devising -what he may not 
execute, and planning what, with all hb pains, another 
will direct — we leave the Almighty, and his providence, 
and his resistless will entirely out of the account — ^and 
many a fine wrought web, and many a well-built fabrick 
is the result of our fond hearts' devising. And O ! how 
does the fearful heart appal itself, and the anxious heart 
consume itself in this its vain amusement— -and its plans, 
and schemes, and contrivances, and calculations, what 
comes of them 1 All is ready, why not go on 1 Not a 
step, not a movement. The main spring is made fast, 
and another has the key — and all this fine machinery 
avails not thy purpose. Thou hast devised a way, but 
thou must UQt go in it ; thou hast made smooth a path, 
but thou canst not travel on it; for the Lord has the 
gaidance of thy steps, and he sends thee by another. 
What is become of the device that, night after night. 
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chased the slumber from thy pillow, and the palm firQiHi 
thy bosom? SomethiDg has happened to preTent mj 
p^ose. What is become of the deep corrosiye care 
that paled thy cheek and brought dimness in thine eye ? 
Things did tiot happen as I expected. Months of care^ 
and years of anxiety, and then there comes an accident, 
as we csdl it, that invalidates the hope, and makes yain 
the fear — ^but whp shall repair the spirits' waste, who 
shall pay back again the hearf^s expenditure, and reverse 
the exhausted bosom's bankruptcy ? What, then ! xnnst 
we lay us down in careless negligence and supine in* 
difference, devising nothing of our ways, and leaving all 
to chance, as it is called? Nay, bnt learji first this simple 
fact, certain as it is simple — the Lord directs onr steps; 
as he directs them we must go, when he arrests them we« 
must stop, and when he turns them we must tarn. Let 
ns write this on our hearts and grave it in our minds; 
and, when we have written it there, let us read it daily, 
hourly. So shall we learn, as we weave our fancy's web^ 
to smile within ourselves at our own wasted pains, seeing 
how frail the thread is ; and, if it break, the blow will not 
astound us. And while we build our airy castles, in idl 
their proud magnificence, like children when they build 
with cards, we shall look to see them fall, and the fall 
will not surprise us. And so i^hall our bosoms be eased, 
and onr cares assuaged, and a check be but to our too 
anxious devising; seeing that when all is done, there is all 
to do, for the direction is with another. 

Cherchez plutot le royaume de Dieu* — LuKE xii. 31. 

Ili faut que les affaires viennent chacune en leur rang, 
et que ceUe du salut soit compt6e pomr la premiere. 
Que diriez vous d'une personne qui ne trouveroit point 
de temps pour manger et pour dormir? Le tems em- 
ploy 6 aux necessit6s de la vie, hii dines; vous^ est le 
tems le mieux employ^ pour vos affaires m&mes: si 
votre sant6 succombe comment agirez vous? A quoi 
.servira votre travail si la vie vous manque pour en 
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cueillir le fruit? Je dis de mSmc, si vous laissez votre 
ame s'^puiser et tomber en d^faillance, faute de nourri- 
tare, k quoi aboutiroiit non seulement les conversations, 
mais encore les affaires les plus solides, les plus indis- 
pensableSy et les plus press6es? 

II faut mettre k profit tous les momens: quand on 
attend quelqu'un, quand on va d'un lieu k un autre, 
quand on est avec des gens qui parlent yolontiers et 
qu'on n^a qu'^ les laisser parler, on 6Ieve un instant son 
coeur k JDieu, on se renouvelle pour la suite de ses occu- 
pations. Moins on a de temps, plus il importe de le 
menager. Si on attend d'avoir k soi des heures rkglkes 
et commodes pour remplir des choses bolides, on court 
risque d'attendre longtemps; mais il faut prendre tous 
les momens interrompus. II n*en est pas de la pi^te 
comme des affaires teniporelles : les affaires demandent 
des temps libres et regies pour tme application suivie et 
loDgue : mais la pi6t6 n'a pas besoin de ses applications si 
longues, si fortes, et si suivies ; en un moment on pent 
rappeler la presence de Dieu, I'aimer, I'adorer, lui offrir 
CQ.que I'on fait ou ce que Ton souffre, et calmer devant 
lui toutes les agitations de son coeur. Prenez done le 
matin une demiheure et autant Faprfes-midi pour reparer 
les br^ches que le monde a fait ; et dans le cours de la 
journee servez-vous de certaines pens^es qui vous ton- 
ohent le plus pour vous renouveler en la presence 
de Dieu. 
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LECTURE THE EIGHTH. 


Ye have heard that it was said hy them of old time. 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall Mil shall 
he in danger of the judgment : but I say unto yotf , 
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That whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause shall he in danger of the judgment : and whoso- 
ever shall say to his brother » Raca, shall be in danger 
of the council: but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire. Therefore^ if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath ought against thee; leave there 
thy gift before the altar , and go thy way : first he recon- 
ciled to thy brother 9 and then come and offer thy gift. 
Agree with thine adversary quickly , whiles thou art 
in the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to 
the officer, and thou he cast into prison. Verily I 
say unto thee. Thou shalt by no tneans come out 
thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing, — 
Matt. v. 21—26. 


^' Except your righteousness exceed the righteousDess 
of the Scribes and Pharise^s, ye can in no way enter into 
the kingdom of heaven/' were the words immediately 
preceding these: the divine Preacher thus f{9olaruig» 
that they who called themselves his disciples, and claimed 
admission into his kingdom as such, must not be merged , 
in the common mass of mankind; undistinguished by any 
thing from those who serve another tnaster. The Scribes 
and Pharisees are here named as the representatives of 
two sorts of people, composing the more respectable and 
decent part of the community. Of the profligate and 
vicious it was not necessary to speak ; all men knew that 
they, while they remained such, could not enter the 
kingdom of heaven, They represent on one part the 
wise, the learned, the philosophers of the community-^ 
they whom intellect, and refinement, and this world's 
wisdom, may keep from grosser vice, but who leave CJod 
and his eternal vengeance out of their calculation, alto-^ 
gether denying or virtually disbelieving them. On the 
other part, those who profess to know, and to reverence 
tbe l^w of Grod, and expect to be judged hy their obe* 
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dience to it, but hold to the letter while they despise the 
spirit of it. These esteemed themselves rigl^eoas before 
God and men, and proudly laying claim to heaven as 
their deserved reward, they like the others rejected the 
Saviour's interference : wldle some rejected him because 
they believed in no eternity of b&s or woe, others 
rejected him because they believed Aey could secure 
themselves without his aid : and these two parties did 
then, as they do now, meke up the mass of those who 
refuse tobecoihe the disciples of the crucified Redeemer. 
These have and ever have had a morality of their own, 
tiiat of the Pharisees being, as might be expected, the 
strictest in all observance of external duty and moral 
decency. What it was we find fully and perspicuously 
set forth in the progress of our Saviour's discourse ; but 
be it what it might, he had pronounced it insufficient, 
and, with a tone of decisibn that admits of no evasion, . 
had declared that unless the moral purity that was to be 
the growth of the better principle he came on earth to 
bring, should far out-pass the morality of earthly sel- 
fishness, the unmeet produce of the tree would prove it 
spurious, and they would gain no admittance to his king- 
dom, even under the banner of his hallowed name. 
How strange that men should chai^ with moral laxity a 
faitii so guarded and so sanctioned— that Ihey should 
say then, or should say now, that He came to do away 
the law and the prophets, the righteous requirements of 
God, from his redeemed and pardoned children. 

And thence the divine propounder of his own laws 
proceeds to set forth, line by line and precept by pre 
cept, the difference that should be between the outward, 
measured service of slaves who obey but only because 
they fear, and the pure results of filial gratitude and love. 
"Ye have heard that it has been said;" and it is still 
said now, as Aen, that murder is a crime of deep malig- 
nity ; the greatest that can be committed against our 
fellow-creatures, because it is the most fetal and the 
most irreparable : we shrink with horror at the mention 
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of the crime-^the perpetrator .of it is in our eyes a 
wretch whom man must destroy^ and Heaven can 
scarcely pardon — he is dragged to prison and to judg- 
ment, and is doomed to snffer the violence he has in- 
flicted — ^the doom is just, and the safety of society re- 
quires that it should be so. 

We can measure crime but by the extent of mischief 
it occasions among men, and can judge the criminal bat 
by his deeds. With us, therefore, murder is, and most 
be, a great sin, and incurring greater punishment than 
the anger that never escapes from the bosom that con- 
ceives it. Human laws are for the good of human so- 
ciety, and temporal judgments are for the {nreservatioD 
of tempord security ; consequently, what does the most 
harm, not what is worst in itself, is the blackest crime. 
In the laws of God it is not so — ^they were framed on 
other principles, they were formed for other purposes. 
We do not know what we talk about when we say, as 
we have heard some so bold to say, and otliers, perhaps, 
are thinking, Aat God is unjust when he declares that 
an angry thought is as murder in his sight, and is in dan- 
ger of the self-same judgment. Why is this unjnst? 
We say, because one is an irreparable injury to a fellow- 
creature, and the other does no harm. Well, then, let 
man take vengeance for his own wrong — Gt>d permits 
and commands him to do so — the murderer dies, and 
the angry man goes free. But crime, in the sight of 
God, is disobedience to his laws, and the degree of crime 
has no proportion but the degree of disobedience'. We 
do not mean to infer that all crime is alike in the sight of 
God, or that every criminal will meet an equal punish- 
ment ; but the measure of guilt will surely ba estimated 
very differently from what it is with us — ^the temptation 
will probably be considered — ^the motive will surely be 
so — ^the natural temperament may in some sort be allowed 
for— the education — ^the influence of circumstance not of 
our own choosing — ^these are things of which man cannot 
igke cQgniasance, but which God in his great mercy may 
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condescend to take into the account. All this apart, one 
breach of his laws, yolantariiy committed, is as mach a 
sin as another breach of his laws. He who has said, 
''Thon shalt not kill/' has said, '' Thou shalt not be 
angry"— Why then should one be a greater crime in his 
sight than the other? He did not say, when he gaye 
these laws, that one might be broken with less offence to 
him than the other. He has said precisely the contrary 
—he has said that anger is murder in his sight ; and that 
^'he who is angry with his brother without a cause, is in 
danger of judgment," as well as he who slays him. We 
have spoken more particularly on this difference be- 
tween diyine and human law, because we know the 
young and anreflecting are apt to be startled by what 
seems to them so disproportioned an estimate of guilt. 

Are we then nideed guilty of the crime of murder 
every time the resentful feeling rises to our bosoms ? Is a 
stab, as it were of blood, left upon our conscience every 
time some sudden irritation has drawn from us a bitter 
and insulting word t God is merciful above all mercy, 
loving beyond the measure of all love, slow to auger, 
and of great kindness. He is not on the watch to catch 
OS at a fault, take advantage of our infinnities, and re- 
gister against us as crimes the involuntary emotions ^f 
oor hearts. This is not what he means. But so much 
he requires at our hands<— that we account sin what he 
accounts so ; that we do not indulge it, excuse it, treat 
it as nothing— a trifle for which we are not accountable. 
So did the Scribes and Pharisees, and so does the world. 
While horror and execration mark the miserable wretch 
who, bom to ignominy and nursed in crime, estranged 
from every tender sympathy of nature, walking through 
the world with no bread but of iniquity, no prospect but 
the gallows, his God a stranger and mankind his foe, 
takes the life of another to conceal his thefts — ^they on 
whom their Creator has poured his richest bounties, in 
whose infant ears his laws have been timely whispered, 
before whose eyes his book is continually opened, who 
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call themselves by his name, brin^ their vows to his 
.altar, and hold at his hands su/ch loan of knowledge, and 
jpower, and respectability in life, as makes them tenfold 
more responsible — these are excused, nay, approved for 
the quick perception of offence, the proud. vindid;ive 
spirit, with which, by word and deed, they render double 
to their fellows the injuries they fancy they receive ; and 
they fear not to lie down at night with an^er rankling Id 
their bosoms, and they wake up in the morning deter- 
mined to vent their malice, openly if they dare, if not, in 
disguised and covert mischief: they fling their bitter 
words about, sow dissention in the bosom of affection, 
plant tumult in the paths of peace, and never mi^ve 
them that the work is sin — we should be deemed buii 
were we to repeat here the word by which God has 
palled it. From the hero, who, for some few unwitting 
words, spoken in the spirit's ferment, comes forlh de- 
liberately armed to make the wife a widow and the ciul- 
dren fatherless, and calls it honour, to the idle girl, who 
boastfully recounts the taunt with which she has husi- 
bled a rival, and the cunning device by which she has 
xepaid some fancied wrong, and calls it spirit — is it Dot 
BO, that now, as by them of old time, the letter of the law 
is observed whUe the spirit is forgotten, and sin ^ ^' 
^Biated by the law of man, and not of Grod? 

It i$ this false estimate and d.e£ective principle our 
Saviour deprecates. He does not mean that the sudden 
emotion into which the chastened bosom may be snr- 
pidsed, the flush of anger on the cheek, pursued by one 
of shame for its precursor, the impassioned tempei*ament, 
or constitutional irritability of a mind that mourns as a 
imlU and xesists ,as an evil, what it is unable to subdue 
^r-he4oes not i^ean that these have all the guilt of an 
allowed deliberate sin. He warns us that we are in dan- 
ger of the judgment ; but where he registers the sentence 
against us, he bids us go back again, and try to make 
^paration for the wrong. He whose anger has gone to 
Ihe extent of murder, cannot so-^he has put bis adver- 
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saty where he can no more seek hhn to be reconcited. 
Well may we shrink with horror at a wrong so irrepara- 
ble. But the burst of anger may be repressed, the hasty 
word may be recalled, the rankling enmity may be dis- 
missed from the bosom it pollutes. The necessity that 
it should be so, makes the conclading portion'^of our text 
—a necessity too little acknowledged, or at least not 
enough considered of. 

*' If thoa bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
ber that ifay -brother hath ought against thee." It was 
the eustom under tibe Jewish dispensation to bring rich 
presents to the temple as offerings to God. The only 
offeiii^ that he now accepts of us, is a humble and con- 
trite spirit;, tliisitis required ' that we bring, whenever 
we present ourselves at his holy altar. Alas! how sel- 
dom have we it to bring ; how rashly, how daringly we 
often present ourselves without it ! But if we bring it, 
if we think We have it, if we are come at any rate to offer 
prayers and confessions that imply it, the command is 
very positive, tiiat before we presume to present them, 
we exatmne and consider of our mind's estate with regard 
to otr fellow-creatures : and " if any man have ought 
agahuit us"-^the command is very wide — ^far more than 
the ottthiwed rioter in mischief, are sent back again. 

Thither to His altars ran the Pharisees with their 
gold and their spiees, while malice, injustice^ and oppres- 
sion wete in their hearts; yet they held themselves 
righteous and most worthy to present them. Thither 
crowds the world, prepared, as ^they call it, with s<mie 
few previous prayers, a little iserious reading, and, per- 
haps, though we believe this is deemed a work of superero- 
gatbn now, afeW days' abstinence from practices they mean 
to resume as sooh as the ceremony is over. But what holds 
their hearf the while? If all with whom we had dealings 
upon earth, all who as friends or foes have crossed our 
sublunary course, might come to meet us there, is there 
no one that might have ought against us? Would no 
one say, Your selfish rapacity has withheld from me some- 
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thing that was my dae — your deceitfalness has misled 
me to my hurt — ^your hard unkindness has planted sor- 
row in my bosom— your ingratitude has stung me — ^yoiur 
falsehood has betrayed me-^yoor envy has maligned me 
—your bitter words have attainted my fair name — ^you 
have cast a shade upon my fortunes — ^you have trespassed 
upon my peace — ^you have sought your advantage at my 
cost— you have gratified your passions to my injury? 

Man is not there to accuse us. As we present ourselves 
in the garb of professed humility and contrition before 
the altar, we may meet no eye, that, were it not more 
chastened than our own, might look reproaches on us ; 
but there is an accuser there, even He, the master of 
the feast, who looks upon our garment as we approach, 
to see if we be well-dressed guests. Aye, and he reads 
farther far than of all that we have said. He reads the 
injuries that the injured never knew, wrongs that no man 
complains of; but wrongs and injuries not the less they 
are in the sight of him, to whom the permitted diought 
is as the perpetrated deed, the anger laid up and che- 
rished, as the committed murder. Does he not see in 
the hearts of many of us some bad memory laid by of 
our past intercourse with our brethren^ some unkindly 
purpose towards them for the future? It is weU if even 
into the walls of his own house the unfriendly thoughts 
have not pursued us ; but if, for very shame, we have de- 
posited them at the door, does^ he not see that we pick 
them up again as soon as we have re-passed the portal? 

Alas ! there needs not an ear divine to make proof of 
this full often. We have but to listen to the converse of 
those who go up, and those who are returning from the 
house of prayer, and mark them through the remainder 
of the very day on which they have deposited, their of- 
fering on the altar, to be taught that there is need indeed 
that the righteousness of the disciples of Christ exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees — ^that the 
morality of the gospel should be deeper in the heart than 
that of the world at large. 
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" Qo thy way," says tfae voice of offended majesty— 
not rashly relinqnishing thy porpose, and withdrawing 
% intended sacrifice — that were mad indeed ; for this 
feast npon his altar now is bat the semblance and the 
promise of the royal banquets of that kingdom which 
yon claim to enter — ^if yon are not prepared for this, 
yon cannot be prepared for those, and the time may be 
at hand ; but leave there thy offering, in proof of thy in- 
tention to retnm— 'hold 'fast thy purpose, and as early 
as it may be, in dependence on divine aid, fulfil the re- 
qnisition. If you have done actual wrong, repair it ; or, 
if you cannot, seek pardon for it; if you have had open 
quarrel, let there be peace again ; but, if the injured be 
beyond your reach, or if the unhallowed passion be con*- 
fined to the secret emotions of the bosom, repent' you of 
what is past, dismiss the ungentle feeling from your 
heart, put aside every purpose of unkindness, every 
selfish project to another's wrong — ^agree with thine ad- 
versary while he is in the way, in spirit if it cannot be in 
word, lest he deliver thee to the judge, and that judge, 
the same that has already warned thee of thy danger, 
pronounce on thee such sentence as shall rank thee with 
the murderer whom all men execrate. 

**Then come and offer thy gift'' — How tender, how 
forbearing! what infinite mercy is in the wording of 
every sentence that fell from those hallowed lips ! His 
judgment seems for a moment almost severe, his pure 
requirements drive our corrupted bosoms to despaii^— * 
but no, that is not what he means. He will wait for us 
— 4ie will go without his offering till we are ready — ^the 
door shall not be shut, and the seat prepared for us shall 
not be filled. Surely our hearts should be harder than 
the nether miU-^stone, if we can remain unmoved by love 
like this, that we should be indifferent how long he has 
to wait, that we should make him to serve with our sins, 
and weary him with our traiasgressions ! What! and 
shall we find no influence from his example ? Shall the 
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recipientg o£ so much mercy feel none 1 Shall he foie^ 
go his anger, and we hold fast by oars I 

We shall be reminded, perhaps, that there is a clause 
in the text which we have not noticed — the anger so 
strongly condemned is ** anger without a cause,'^ seem- 
ing to imply^ that where there is a cause we are excused ; 
and we all can persuade ourselves we have reason od 
our side. But, be it observed, that it must be a sufficient 
cause, a cause adequate in degree and fitted in kind to 
produce the anger, otherwise it is not a cause : and, if 
we weigh the matter rightly, and upon scriptural prin- 
ciples, we shall very, very rarely, find one. There is first 
our relative condition to be considered — ^we are debtors 
in the same prison, criminals bound to the same oar, 
sinners ever liable to commit the very sin that excites 
our anger in another. Then the law of retaliation is 
positively abrogated by the Deity, with respect to us, 
as we shall fully perceive in the sequel of our Lord's 
discourse. And beside all this, the pride with which our 
hearts are swollen, the thick £lm of selfishness that clouds 
our judgment, render us incapable of judging in our own 
cause — it is absolutely certain that we shall exaggerate 
the wrong, if we do not altogether misconceive it. It is 
true, there are injuries that must be punished, and vice 
that must be reproved, and insolence that must be re- 
pressed, and encroachments that must be resisted, other- 
wise society could not subsist — but this may be done, and 
far better done in the calmness of a Christian spirit, than 
in the ferment of angry tempers. We may reprove ano- 
ther without anger, we may punish another, if rightfully 
invested with power to do so, without resentment — Has 
is what is meant by a cause, a right, a reason — but it 
must be some better cause than our own wounded feel- 
ing, some better reason than our offended self-love — ^it 
must be a necessity, and not a gratification. 

The case is a very plain one — the disciple of Jesus 
wUl be angry, his brother will often have sometbiDg 
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agaiiist jhim ; but when he feeb it, he knows by what 
name to call it, he knows whom it oflTends, and what is 
the danger it incurs, and he makes haste to suppress 
and to subdue it. The Scribe and the Pharisee, and 
many we fear beside them, take it to be no sin at all, call 
it by other names, and go on thefar way rejoicing in its 
indulgence. 


THE LISTENER.— No. XXI. 

(Ctmtinmedfram |Mf» 07.) 

The hired carriage had driven off, the large hall door 
had been closed by the house-maid, for the footman of 
course was gone — the same inelegant substitute brought 
up two solitary-looking tea-cups, in company with the un- 
dress tea-pot, and a kettle of water, that in the universal 
hubbub had neglected to boil itself, and, in silent thought- 
fulness. Miss Emma and myself sat down to what is 
commonly called an uncomfortable tea. What she was 
thinking of I cannot determine — ^my thoughts had gone 
to Mrs. AskalPs by a nearer road, ' and saw the carriage 
make stoppage at the door, after .much contention of 
wheels, horses, and coachmen, whose sense of pro- 
prietorship made them dispute precedence with the 
hack. I saw the ladies ascend the stairs into the large, 
uncarpeted room, whose present coldness was only made 
tolerable by anticipation of Aiture warmth. I saw — 
what they who are familiar with it need not to be told ; 
and they who are not, will not perceive the merit of my 
description. 

Meantime the tea hour had passed, and we prepared 
to amuse ourselves: I took my drawing, and Enmia 
proposed to read to me. The book proved interesting, 
and gave rise to much animated conversation, in which 
the carriages, and their contents, and the ball-room into 
which they ^ had been emptied, were alike forgotten. 
Enuna grew gay and playful, the hours passed quickly, 
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and when she took leave of me for the night, there was 
upon her countenance a look of such serene enjoyment, 
as bespake a spirit satisfied, and a mind at peace. 

I had a taA to perform, and therefore sat out tte lin- 
gering hoars of night, till, far upon the advance of morn- 
ing, the revellers returned. The first question of course 
was respecting the pleasantness of the f^te-; to which 
exclamations of delight were the quick response : more 
there was not need to ask ; all were in too much hurry* 
to give the answers to pay any regard to the questions. 
As they all talked at once, it would be impossible to re- 
peat the conversation ; but on most points of discussion 
I perceived considerable difference of opinion. Maria, 
who had by far the most attractive person, thought the 
gentlemen extremely polite and attentive— Fanny de- 
nounced them all as bears and boobies. Fanny won- 
dered the Miss Dashoffs should be so much admired, 
when they were decidedly plain — Maria was satisfied 
that they were not admired, but courted only because 
they were rich. Maria thought it quite impertinent in 
the Miss Somebodies to be more plainly dressed than 
others, when they were known to be rich — ^Fanny thought 
it equally impertinent in the Miss Nobodies to be better 
dressed than others, when they were known to be poor. 
Fanny complained of the rudeness of some one in at- 
tempting to stand above her in the dance — Maria com- 
plained that some one else had complained of her rude- 
ness in attempting to stand above them, and both were 
resolved to retaliate another time. Fanny was vexed, 
because she did not dance with the persons she wished to 
dance with — and Maria was vexed, because, when she 
had danced with the persons she wished to dance with, 
they thought proper to dance with somebody else that 
she desired they should not dance with. 

On the whole, as far as, listenings I could learn, every 
body had done something they had better not have done, 
or worn something they \^ould have beep better with- 
out, or said something not quite within the pale of good- 
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and good naue. .But theae were qiecks upon 
the eyemng^B brigbtiien — ^the gralificatioiis were exqui- 
site, and the pleasures out of nninber. Fanoy was nerer 
so happy in her life, as when Mr. C. left Miss Dashoff 
to sit wiihher; though bat to teaze Miss D. she wooU ra- 
ther haTe been rid of him. Maria was enchanted to hear 
Lady W. say the lEss S.'s w^e the best dressed giris 
in the room, and wonder who they employed. Both 
ladies were deKg^ted they had chosen to wear pink, 
when they saw the ynlgar IGss Thompsons were in 
blue. In short, time would fail to tell out tho list of 
pleasures, and, vowing they never were so happy or so 
tired in iheir lives, to wUch last assertion their pafid 
cheeks and rayless eyes sufficiently subscribed, the young 
ladies retired to their room. T listened, finr now the 
deeper secrets of the f%te were to be disclosed — it was 
here that, restraint thrown off, the compliments were 
all repeated, the excited passions all exposed, the 
jealousies and mortifications confessed, the triumphs 
acted over again^ and the satire repeated with redoubled 
zest: but far be it from me to betray the .troths dis- 
closed, and the secrets laid open, in ^e careless confi- 
dence of private converse and firaternal confidence. If 
any one of my readers has been a partner in any con- 
versation carried on under similar circumstances, she 
has but to recall it, -to be perfectly in the secret of this. 

The breakfast stood long in patient order on the table 
the ensuing morning. The sun was mid-way in his short 
wintry course before the slumberers awakened, or I 
should rather say arose— for wake they surely did not. 
These young people had not yet been long enough prac- 
tised in the hard service of dissipation, to feel no morn- 
ing consequence of the nighf s exertion ; and they came 
forth at length with looks as well as words of weariness, 
langour, and -exhaustion ; experiencing, though they 
probably neither understood the feeling, nor made the 
reflection, that, as there are more ways than one of being 
intoxicated, so there are others beside the wine-drinker, 
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who are doomed to experience all the nosefy of getlit^ 
sober. During the remainder of the morning, of which 
the remainder was not much, they dozed upon the ehair, 
or lounged upon the sofa, the discussion of the night 
being occasionally Renewed ; but neither the pleasates, 
nor the pains, nor the flattery, nor the neglects, were so 
fully appreciated as they had been — distance and the 
mists of Ias$itude had something lessened the distinct- 
ness of these receding objects. After dinner Fanny 
gave herself up freely to the wearihess she felt — Maria 
kept up an ineffectual struggle to read a book that 
seemed equally determined not ^ to be read, if I might 
judge from the propensity it showed to close itsetf in her 
hands. Whether chinking, dreaming, or reading, how- 
ever, the mind's occupation was one and the same; ai 
was dearly proved by the occasional remarks that came 
forth of the lips of each, evincing that the interxbediate 
aberrations of the mind had extended no farther tban 
from coaches to complexions, from bracelets to qiiadrille 
tunes. 

In the evening Lady S. requested some coitrersatioB 
with her daughters respecting their intentions for the mor- 
row ; observing, that as, in conformity with her intentton 
declared on the preceding Sabbath, she had neither qpokea 
to them on the subject nor interfered with their wishes 
dttrlng the week, so it now became necessary to renew 
th& question ; the second invitation yet remaimng to be 
attended to, and the hour being near at hand : she de- 
sired to knotr which of her daughters intended to accom- 
pany her to the altar on the following morning. 

The young people had too much right feeling to make 
aoy attemlpt to avert the subject, or^ show uirwillingness 
towards it : but there was a something in their looks 0nA 
manner that plainly ^d the subject was ill.timed--^that 
wduld fain have asked, if it might be, a more convenient 
season. But this could not be — Lady S. was patiently 
looking towards Fanny, as the eldest, for reply. Fanoy 
nibbed her eyes, and stretched her limbs, and seemed to 
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be looking about for the senses that were not imme- 
diately forA-coming : at length she said — 

** I have never had bat one intention. Mamma ; it is 
that I declared at first, and I have seen little cause to 
change it. I knew that whatever occupies my mind 
strongly, engrosses it fuHy. I knew very well, that be- 
ride being so much occupied with the actual employ- 
ments of the week, my spirits would be too much elated 
for any thing like serious reflection — ^in short, that the 
Amg would be too much in my head to admit of graver 
matters ; and I knew equally well, that when the ball was 
ov€T, I should be tired and asleep as I am now ; and 
tbat -the same images would remain on my imagination, 
though receding now, as they were before advancing. 
And, if I thought this at first, I am now but the more 
convinced of it — I have not had a thought of any thing 
but pleasure the whole week ; except to feel impatient 
at Slaria's interruption of our occupations with subjects, 
that, at another time, I should have liked as well as her- 
self. And now that all is over, tiiere needs no examina- 
ti<Ni, 4o teach me that I am not prepared for receiving 
the sacrament. I have not felt a feeling, nor tboiight a 
thought, nor spoken a word to-day, but those of vanity, 
rivalship, and folly. I am not so insensible of the sacred- 
ness of heavenly things, to intrude myself on a rite so 
' holy in such a dress as this : and beside that I do not 
feel ready, I have no inclination to it — ^it is not in accord 
with my present feeling — I am not in the humour-^I 
never can' presume to offer to God heartless and un- 
willing service. But you know, Mamma, L never meant 
to go to the . Sacrament to-morrow. I shall wait ano- 
ther opportunity." 

** Do you know that you shall have one, Fanny ? " 

" Yes — ^that is — no. Mamma, I do not exactly know 
it, but I may fairly presume so — :I have no reason to think 
otherwise — ^in all probability — I am young and well." 

" I will not make trite remarks upon the uncertainty 
of life and . the deceptiveness of health, Fanny ; we all 
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know it, and we none of us believe it; and when. any 
one dies before they expect — and who, with some few 
exceptions, does not die before they expect — ^there is 
as much surprise as if it had never happened before. 
But, my child, allowing it probable, would you statke 
your eternal welfare on a probability ? " 

** Nay, but. Mamma, you have always taught me that 
my salvation does not, cannot depend upon an outward 
ceremony ; my taking the sacrament can no more make 
me fit to die, than my not taking it can exclude me from 
the realms of bliss." 

" That is true, my love — and you are neither the more 
nor the less prepared to die, for having partaken of the 
Lord*s Supper. It is not, as some suppose, the make- 
weight of our insufficient merit, nor the sponge . that 
wipes out the record of our sins. But what then is it ? " 

''If not the preparation for the feasts of heaven, it 
is the emblem, the earnest, the begiioning of them; yon 
come to the one to profess yourself an aspirant to the 
other; the same claim that is pleaded here, must be 
pleaded there ; the same emblem of the marriage garment 
has been used for both, and the thing which it pictures is 
in both the same. If you are not fitted for the one, you 
are not fitted for the other — ^if you have put it out of 
your power conscientiously to present yourself at the 
Lord's table upon earth, could you expect admittance to 
his presence above — if this his invitation be refused, how 
could you receive the messenger that should bid you to 
his marriage feast in heaven ?-^I pray thee have me ex- 
cused, I have been engaged in other matters : — ^the plea 
has served you now; you are excused: you were free 
to choose whether you would accept his gracious bidding, 
you have chosen, and it seems that all is well. You have 
deliberately unfitted yourself for serious thought, and by 
your own confession made yourself at once incapable 
and indisposed to the commemoration of his love, and the 
participation of his blessings : and in this state of con- 
scious unfitness you mean to go to rest to-night, and you 
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will lie down to sleep in peace and confidence, as if no- 
thing were tlie matter. But, my child, there is a feast in 
heaven prepared for them that love him — what if the 
messenger be sped to-night to say that all is ready, and 
yonr honr of admission or rejection is at hand — ^that the 
decisive moment is arrived for you, which must deter- 
mine your doom through all eternity. " I have been en- 
gaged in other matters" — will the plea serve you then I 
Yes, then as now you will be excused, indeed — but the 
door will be closed and made fast for ever, and she who 
was not ready must remain without. Is it not so, 
Fanny?" 

" Undoubtedly, Mamma, it is : and I should hold my- 
self unfit indeed to die to-night : I can scarcely suppose 
myself prepared to appear before the throne of God in 
heaven, when I cannot venture even to present myself 
at his table upon earth." 

''Then did I say amiss, Fanny, when I said, you were 
willing to stake your eternal welfare on a probability — 
a probability, as far as you can see, or know, or calcu- 
late. With God there are no probabilities, because 
there are no uncertainties — but in ha man language, and 
in earthly seeming, you say it is not probable you shall 
die to-night: and with this you can full well content 
yourself — and on this you can go happily to rest — and 
with this you will wake cheerfully to-morrow ; and the 
next day and the next you will remain the same perhaps 
•—deferring, postponing, putting aside, the invitations, 
the commands of Him to whom you have professed to 
devote yourselves, for the sake of those things you pro- 
mised in your baptism to renounce. Whether you go 
to the sacrament to-morrow or not, is indeed of no con- 
sequence to your salvation. It is not because you do 
not receive it, that you are unprepared to die* — ^it is be- 
cause you are unprepared to receive it, unfit to receive 
it, indisposed to receive, it. Consider seriously how 
long it is wise to remain so, in a state of being where 
the youngest and the strongest is as the brief herbage 
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of the field, that grows up to-day, and to-morrow is cut 
down and withered. And what does Maria intend ? ^ 

Maria hesitated — her tone of confidence was some- 
thing lowered, and her wisdom seemed not quite so 
eager to express itself as at some time it had been : yet 
still she held her purpose, and said she saw no reason 
for declining to accompany Lady S. to the sacrament on 
the morrow, if she herself saw none." 

" What I see, is a small matter, dear Maria — ^but do 
you feel none ? " 

Maria again hesitated and stammered, but still said, 
« No." 

Lady S. seemed surprised, and, for a moment, embar- 
rassed, as if not knowing how to reply to an answer she 
had not expected — she then said, ** Have you examined 
your own heart, Maria, after the manner enjoined you, 
to see if there be reason or not ? " 

•* I cannot pretend," answered Maria, " that I have 
made any especial examination, or any particular prepa- 
ration for this holy ceremony — ^I meant it, but I have 
not had time : I was not aware that I should be too 
much elated yesterday, and too much exhausted to-day 
to apply my mind to any thing : but, after all, there is 
something very pharisaical in the idea of preparing our- 
selves, as if the formality of a week's preparation, as it 
is called, a few prayers and a little reading could be of 
any value in the sight of God, or by any means recom- 
mend us to his' favour. We ought always to be pre- 
pared; and therefore I conclude I am so, without " 

** You have come to the conclusion by a short road, 
Maria; but our church, which but echoes the language of 
Scripture, has ventured to make a doubt of this, and 
sends neither invitation, nor permission, nor a welcome 
to any one, who, without examination, takes this for 
granted. But since you are so confident of your own 
estate, I must suppose you have some grounds for being 
so. To use the language of our catechism, not because 
I would rest on the authority of man, but because I know 
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none better or more simply scriptond, I would ask you 
first whether you do tndy repent you of your former 
sins?" 

"Ofcourseldo." 

" But have you enquired of yourself what they are? " 

'' Not particularly. I know I must have sinned fire- 
quently, and of course am sorry to have done so." 

''To be sorry is to feel pain— to repent is to be 
grieved, ashamed, distressed. Can you have felt this 
without knowing for what? And another part of re- 
pentance is, that you determine to lead a new life. 
Have yon made any such determination?" 

'' I do not know. Mamma, in what I am to amend," 

''And how can you know, my child, if you have not 
enquired? And if you can perceive nothing in which 
you can amend, how can you repent you of any thing? It 
is sufficiently plain that these are but empty words to you. 
Yet these things you will profess when you approach the 
table. The next requisition is, that you have a lively 
faith in God's mercy through Christ, with a thankful re- 
membrance of his death. A lively faith, to take nothing 
but the common meaning of the word, must be an active, 
animated, conscious thing, something that gives signs of 
life. It cannot be a vague belief laid up in the bosom so 
dosely, that even to yourself it makes no difference of 
sensation whether it be there or not. A thankful re- 
membrance of Christ's death cannot, in common sense, 
be a total forgetfalness of it. Now, my dear girl, cast 
back your thoughts upon the transactions of the last 
week up to this very hour, and say, have you believed, 
have you remembered, have yon been grateful?" 

" Mamma, I am sure I believe these things to be true, 
for it never came into my mind to doubt them. I hope 
I am grateful, as I surely must be, for so great mercies; 
and as to remembering, my mind, as I confessed before, 
has been too full of other matters to think much upon 
the subject this week ; but I suppose-^ *' 

" My dear Maria, you speak as if you did not kuow 
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the meaning of words. You suppose you have a grate- 
ful remembrance of things of which you never think — 
you are sure you believe what it never came into your 
head to doubt, and, of course, not to examine. And 
these things you so certainly believe, and are so certainly 
grateful for, are nothing less than the eternal interest^ 
of your immortal spirit, the mercy that has pardoned, 
the sacrifice that has redeemed, the love that has suf- 
fered for y.ou; and other matters can so engross your 
mind as to exclude the thought of them entirely. And 
what matters? The vainest and emptiest pursuits of a 
vain and empty world — the merest trifles of a life whose 
most important concerns are themselves but trifles in 
comparison with these things so easily displaced. This, 
Maria, is neither to believe, nor remember, nor be grate- 
ful. It is to forget at once the mercies of God, and 
your own need of them; to put him most ungratefully 
out of mind, and virtually to disbelieve the consequences 
of doing so. And then the remaining clause, * And be 
in charity with all men.' I explained to you last Sunday 
what this means. Is there no anger in your heart for 
others' wrong — no pride seeking to gratify itself at 
others' expense — nor envy of one who has the advantage, 
nctr contempt for one whom you surpass — no rivalship, 
contention, or ill-nature? Are love and charity the feel- 
ings of your heart towards all; and are the^ the feelings 
you have endeavoured to deserve of all? Have you 
been as careful to avoid every thing that might excite 
unholy passions inf the bosom of others towards you, as 
in your own towards them? Have you tried to excite 
envy, jealousy, and pride, or to prevent it? Excited, 
was it pain or pleasure to you to see others so suffer and 
so sin? Examine your feelings for the last few days, 
nay, your words only during the last twenty-four hours, 
by the beautiful description of charity in the 13th of 
Corinthians, and say if it be so, that you are in love and 
charity with all men." 
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" By such an interpretatian I certainly am not; but I 
wish no harm to any one/' 

'* It is God's interpretation, not mine; and it appears 
that of all you take for granted, nothing is the fact." 

'' You advbe me, then, not to go to thei sacrament 
to-morroW'? " 

" That I would still leave to yourself. I would not 
lead you superstitiously to suppose, that by going in this 
state to the sacrament, you place yourself in worse con- 
dition than you are in if you stay away. For, whether 
when bidden you refuse to come, or, whether coming 
yoa refuse to wear the dress appointed for the guests, 
the act of disobedience is pretty much the same. But, as 
the case appears with you at this time, I would rather 
see you, self-convicted and ashamed, retiring from the 
table as an unmeet guest, than, in bold self-confidence, 
coming forward to offer to God the little remnant of 
your heart that the world has not engrossed, the refuse 
of time and spirits you have been able to snatch from the 
exhaustion of pleasure, professing things you do not 
mean, and asking blessings you cannot in conscience 
expect to receive. He, to whom it was said, * Friend, 
how camest thou in hither,' had no better portion in the 
feast, than they who sent excuses. I need scarcely ask 
my Emma's determination." 

" Indeed, Mamma," answered Emma, *' you have 
much need to ask, or rather to tell me ; for I am much 
in doubt. I have given a large portion of time this 
week to the examination of my own heart, and I find 
little in it that encourages me to go. I have been lis- 
tening attentively to all you have said to my sistets, and 
have heard much that condemns me, too, to absence firom 
this holy ceremony. With all my endeavours to keep 
in mind my Saviour's mercies, I am perpetually forgetting 
them ; with all the warmth of gratitude I, at some times, 
fancy that I feel, I am oftener disobedient, cold, neg- 
lectful ; and though I should say I believe in Christ, 
when it appears how little consistent with that belief my 
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actions are, it makes me doubtful if I do so or not. If 
sorrow for sin be repentance, I have repented ; but if, as 
you say, amendment be a part, I am not sure ; for, per- 
haps, I shall not amend; and with respect to the statqof 
my passions, as it regards my fellow- creatures, all I have 
learned by the close examination of every word and feel- 
ing is, that my heart is full of selfishness and insubordina- 
tion. I am certainly as little worthy to intrude myself 
as my sisters." 

** My dear Emma, it was not to the worthy- the invi- 
-iation was sent, but to the sincere and contrite. You 
are right when you say you are no more worthy than 
your sisters to appear ; but there is this difierence. When 
two things were held out to you, you gave the preference 
to the invitation of your Lord ; when you saw what occu- 
pations were likely to interfere with your devotion, you 
put them aside; when you perceived of what unhallowed 
passions your mind was susceptible, you avoided the 
occasions of exciting them ; so far, you proved an honest 
desire to partake worthily the benefits of this holy com- 
munion. The result of all your examination and all 
your preparation is, that you find yourself absolutely un- 
worthy as to the past, and absolutely helpless as to the 
future. Such the result should be, and such it must be. 
But has this discovery made you feel less disposed or 
less desirous to go to the sacrament?" 

" On the contrary. Mamma, it makes me more so; for, 
the deeper grows the consciousness of my own ill-deserts, 
the more precious becomes every emblem of redeeming 
mercy, the more welcome every record and remembrance 
of his love. If I before thought it was desirable for me 
to be a partaker of the body and blood of Christ, and of 
the benefits received by them, I now know it to he. ne- 
cessary ; for I cannot do without it. Ill-dressed, un- 
clothed, unfitted as I am, I should like to go and try if 
the master of the feast will admit me, and help me to 
provide myselfa better garment; for I believe that none 
but He can weave it." 
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" Then, my dearest Emma, thoagh I do not teU you 
yon are better than your sisters, or that your conduct 
this week is sufficient to prove the reality of your faith, 
or the sincerity of your professions, for that is known only 
to Him who reads the heart, I do not hesitate to advise 
you to do as you desire, in humble confidence, that He, 
who has invited you to his feast, will graciously receive 
you, and enable you to be what he requires. 

The Sabbath morning dawned with more than usual 
brightness. The three sisters went together to their 
parish church; fancy might say the step of one was 
Ughter than the rest: certain it is that one only accepted 
the invitation. My limits forbid me to prolong the tale. 
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BOTANY. 

w 

C Continued from page 90, J 

<?LASS 20. — Syngenesia — Flowers Compound. 

The difficulties presented by the Syngenesia Class 
are so generally complained of by the inexperienced 
student of Botany, that we shall endeavour, as far as 
possible, to remove them, by more particular explana- 
tion of the characters of these flowers. Whatever be 
the difficulties in distinguishing the Genera and Species, 
there is certainly none in distinguishing the Class, dis- 
tinct as it is in natural character from every other. The 
moment we gather a Sy Agenesia we know it to be one, 
by the following decided and always perceptible cha-' 
racters : 

The Flower is composed of many smaller flowers, 
termed Florets, sitting upon one common Receptacle, 
and surrounded by a common Calix. Thus, if we take 
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to pieces the head of a Daisy, we shall find it is not, as 
it seemed, one flower, but an almost coontless number 
of flowers, which come off separately, and leave the 
space on which they stood, and which is called the Re- 
ceptacle, surrounded by a Calix, which has encircled all 
the flowers together, and not each one in particular asl 
in the other Classes. Let us keep in mind, that in bo- 
tanical description of these plants, the whole group to- 
gether, forming what we should call one Daisy, is 
termed the Flower, while each separate blossom of 
which it is composed, is called a Floret. Another essen- 
tial character of this Class is, that the Anthers are 
united together in the form of a cylinder, so thai, to the 
inexperienced eye, they would scarcely be supposed to 
be the Stamina : when matured, a single seed is found at 
the base of each Floret. The difficulty therefore is not 
in distinguishing the Class. 

The Orders are distinguished by the Florets, of which 
some contain Pistils only, and are tberefore Female — 
osiers contain both Stamens and Pistils, and are termed 
Hermaphrodite, and others containing neither are called 
Neutral Flowers. This must be distinctly remembered, 
as on it depends the division of the Orders. 

The first Order, called Polygamia iBqualis, contains 
the flowers of which the Florets are Hermaphrodite, 
each one furnished with a cylinder of Stamens, and a 
Pistil in the centre, as is the Thistle. The second Or- 
der, Polygamia Superflua, has one or more rows of 
Female Florets, furnished with a Pistil only, round the 
edge of the flower, while those in the centre are Her- 
maphrodite, containing both Pistil and Stamens : this is 
the case with the Daisy. 

The third Order, Polygamia Frustranea, has the Flo- 
rets that edge the circumference of the Flower neutral, 
bearing neither Stamens nor Pistils, while those in the 
centre have both. 

There is a fourth Order, Polygamia Necessaria, which 
is said to have Necessary Female Florets, because, the 
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Hermaphrodite Florets in the centre bearing no seed, 
the seed depends upon the Female Florets in the cir- 
cumference : bat this presents no difficulty in the study 
of English Botany, because there is but one native 
flower of the sort, which is the common Idarigold. With 
attention to these particulars, there need not be any 
difficulty in distinguishing the Orders of this Class. 

la the Genera there are many things to be attended 
to. First the shape of the Florets — they may be all tu- 
bular, a sort of cup, that is, like those in the centre of 
the Daisy^-or they may be all radiate, strap-shaped, or 
flat, like those round the edge of the Daisy— ror, as in 
the Daisy itself, one flower may be composed of both. 
Then the Receptacle, of which we have heard little in 
other Classes, is here to be particularly attended to. 
After we have taken off the Florets, we shall find the 
Receptacle, or space on which they stood, sometimes 
flat, sometimes rising into a cone or pyramid, sometimes 
bto a globe, and sometimes sinking into a hollow or 
concave form. Besides this difference, we shall some- 
times find it covered with fine, soft hairs, growing up 
among the Florets— in other cases with stiff, chaffy sub- 
stances, not unlike to broken straws ; in these cases we 
say the Receptacle is either hairy or chaffy; and if it 
bears neither of these, we say it is naked. We must 
mind also to distinguish between the hairs that stand on 
the Receptacle, and those attached to the seed. These 
distinctions must be particularly attended to. Another 
mode of distinction is by the Calix or Common Cup that 
encompasses the Florets. If formed of a single row of 
leaves or scales, it is Simple — ^when the scales are nu« 
merons, and lie one over the other, like the tiles of a 
house, it is Tiled— when a single row of equally long 
scales surrounds the flower, and another row of small 
ones are at the base of these, it is Leafy. 

With attention to these peculiarities of the Class, we 
believe the learner may proceed with as little difficulty 
as iu the previous Closes* The flowers it contains am 


very numerous, and many of them of corioua and beau- 
tiful construction : most of the plants have some degree 
of bitterness, but without any poisonous qualities* Tbe 
first Order, Polygamia JSqualis, Florets all Herma- 
phrodite, contains 

Tragopogon, Goat's-beard. The Receptacle in this 
Grenus is naked, and the Calix simple, and as long as 
the rays of the blossom-M>ne Species has yellow, the 
other purple flowers-— it is a tall plant, with narrow, 
straight, stiff leaves, quite unnotched. Tbe down of 
the seed is feathered. 

Picris, Ox-tongue, has also a naked Receptacle, and 
feathered down, but a double row of Calix leaves, and 
furrowed seeds : the blossom yellow. 

Sonchus, Sow-thistle, is a large plant, blue, wUte, 
or yellow* The Receptacle naked, Calix tiled and 
swollen, and the down on the seed like hair. 

Lactuca, I^ettuce, has the Receptacle naked, the Ca- 
lix tiled and cylindrical, formed of scales that are skinny 
at the edge— the down is like hair standing on pedicles. 
The middle rib of the leaves is prickly at the back: 
blossoms always yellow. 

Prenanthes, Ivy-leaved Lettuce, is distinguished by 
the double Calix, and a single row of yellow Florets, 
very slender stems, and deeply notched leaves, not un- 
like those of the Ivy, 

Leontodon, Dandelion, we are acquainted with as a 
veiry common flower, of which the Calix is tiled, the Re- 
ceptacle naked, and the down like hair. It is of many 
Species, all resembling each other. 

Hieracium, Hawkweed, is not unlike the Dandelion 
in form* The Species are very numerous, and it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish one from the other* 

Crepis, Hawk's-beard, approaches to the same cha- 
racter. The Calix has but a double row of leaves, of 
which the outer row falls off before the flower. 

Hyoseris, Swine's Eye, or Succory, is distinguished 
from these, by having the dowQ like awi^ed chaff, sur- 
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rounded with a minute Calix of its own, whieli crowns 
each separate seed. The Stems are like wire at the 
base, hollow towards the top. The Flower, like all the 
others of this kind, is yellow, and nodding before it 
blows. 

Hypodliffiris, Cat's»ear, is distinguished from the last 
mentioned Genera, by the chaffy Receptacle, those 
bemg all naked — ^in many things it resembles the Dande- 
lion. Tliere are five or six Genera of this sort of flower, 
m the examination of which we must expect some trou- 
ble ; as nothing but inspection of the specific characters 
can enable us to decide upon them. 

Lapsana, Nipple-wort, has a naked Receptacle, and 
a double Calix, of which the inner scales are chan- 
neled, the fruit-stalks slender, much branched, and 
bearing a panicle of flowers. 

Cichorium, Wild Endive, or Succory, is the beauti- 
ful plant of which we have given a drawing in Plate 21. 

Arctium, Burdock, Common Burr, is readily distin- 
gnished by its Calix in the form of a globe, with hooks 
pointing inwards at the end of the scales. 

Serratula, Saw-wort. Our flowers are now approach- 
ing nearer in character to the Thistle race — this is blue 
or purple, with a cylindrical, tiled Calix, but without 
awns — ^the leaves are mostly jagged and toothed, but 
without bristies — ^the flowers in a group at the top of the 
stem. 

Carduus, Thistie, is a numerous family, consisting of 
twelve different Species, all distinguished by the tiled 
and swollen Calix, of which the scales are thorny, the 
leaves being also very generally so : the Receptacle is 
hairy. 

Onopordon, Argentine, is distinguished from a Car- 
dans by having the Receptacle like a honey-comb. The 
plant is covered with a white cotton, which gives it a 
hoary appearance. 

Carlina, Carline Thistie, is known by its radiated Ca- 
lix — ^that is, the scales next the blossom are long and 
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> Ifactuca,,, r • . , ^ . . . Lettuce 


:; Tji ?t: :j;i; .? Prepapthes Ivy-leaved Lettuce 

<*-¥* ^ Leontodon Dandelion ' ' 

Hleracium Havrkweed " 

' "' ^-^€t^id , . - Hai^kVbeatd 

n J k . - ^t. Htoseris , Swines-^c ^ 

^ . 3.. -I * Sypocha^ris .Cafs^ar . . 

'^ :. fi' uw;;J;?P^^a ••• NippJe-wort . 

t.it^JR.n.-™"""' ......Wild Endive '. , 

-U 1,4* * ''^*"? :...v..Bardock, Common Burr 

CarduBs .♦.. Thistte » - iA>. .vit^ " 

4<itw. 3«Hw$ Qpiipofdon ...... Argentiiie,^C«||Mi l^^^K * 


8traw-€oloiired. Hke ' th^ bioBSonr, fltt)s^^i)elow bring 
purple, with brancluog jeHow thorns. Tie blossom is 
between stFBw-coIoar and purple, sometimes quite white. 
I The whole plant stands tfarragh the winter unchaaged in 

form, though deadend ooloories^.x ^v: ^^ ^<| 

Bidens, Double-tooth, or Water Hemp, has a yel- 
low blossom, a Receptacle covered with chaff, and a 
ffled Cfflix. ' >. * A- ^-*«^ ^ ** 

*■ Eopatoriom, H^mp Agrimony, beaft biif fit^btsix 
PWTple-ar whitfe Florets on a head, aifdAAfr^h fte Caix 
Siilfed; We scales are very few: the 8tyle*V^^r^^' 
flBif{o{i^\ arid cloven halfway down: the lei^es WrfkKd 
fiilH three oV fiver finger-like leafits: the wBbte'pIaiHthfee 
or fdut'!fdlfet*bigh, and much branched. • «^ ' ^ 

' Cfcrysocoma, Flax-leayed Gddy-locks, fe& ii« p&6t, 
tfie'ftdw^rs of an uniform yellow, the leaves veif iStfWw, 
fl^shyrand rough, with white points. 

Sintolina, Seed Cotton- weed — a cottony plani^ with 
bright yeMow flowers, lying much on the ground— the 
tteceptacle chafiy, the seeds withotit down. ' 

CLASS XIX.— SYNGENESIA-Flowees Coicpouin). 
Oi»teB'1;;-.PaiYOAifiA «QUALi8— Florets all Hermaphrodite. 

^' ■ Ttagopogon ...... Ooat's-beard 

- • Fkris^ Ox^ngue 

r/T#>rc'^So|ich««; SoW-thirtle i 
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ClirysodKWia . . • . Flax-leav«d Ooldy'loclu 
SantoUoft Cottoi^weed 


PERSPECTIVE DRiLWINO. 

LESSON XXI^Platb21. 

WBkive aaw gone tbroogh almoft all the objects tlMit 
moat likel J to ocoor in ike ordinary coarse of a lady's 
sietehiDg: bai there is one sujbjeet on which we hmm 
not yet toaehed, aandy, that q{ shadows, for which we 
pi^poae a few sioipley and, we belief e, sufficient niles« 
Oq this point we mnst first ebserve, that there are thrsie 
ways in which a ihadow may be cast upon a ptotnre. 
the son's rays nay be parallel to the pictnre ; thai is, 
KUniiig across it, as from right to left, or from Mi to 
right, throwii^ the shadows horiiohtally upon the 
groond ; or the snn may be behind us, so as to throw the 
shadows of objects behind them or away from ns : or the 
son may be before ns, so as to throw the shadows 
towards us: and for each of these cases the mle is 
different. 

Plate 21. — ^We suppose the sun in such a posatkHi in 
^tare es to throw the shadows in a direction parallel 
to the ground line of the picture. To re^esent tUs, 
having first drawn the object (a J Fig. 1, supposed a 
building, by the usual rules, we place our Sm (&X in 
such a position as our eye suggests from the length and 
^pearance of the shadow in nature, or we may mea- 
gre its height in the same way iNTwe measured that of 
the ascent and descent in formefl: rules. From die sua 
(S), we draw through the upper corner of the house (h) 
the line (c cj-— where this I|ne meets the horjssimtal (A) 
drawn from the lower corner of the house, terminates the 
shadow— the line (e) to the Point of ^ht, and the 
O^r beriaontal (4) complete the figure. 

lis F^m %. — we have a repetition of the same Miia ; 
but there it oi|e thing to be particularly obsegied ikm 
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Inmoiefireseiiliiqp'die siinVi «iifSi>8vei«n4^lUf nil^ Aft ^ 
fondiel id eaab odteiv and Mi Atwrrn t» <9 yf^iotr*^.^ 
AfUb oaeliiieioiily.is actiudl; W Jb«[ dmyo fi#m Ah^i^pdHI^ 
^8,) «o serve ag a parallal fiN( ettitbe«e9ii ..Til^icTfimiu 
of tku 18 thaiUie real di9tai)00i.tpf. -ibajawcheafiii pq>pi6Qf 
ipostioQ to ttie sise of. the drawio^ oriAe QlQfy^tgfllbl^ 
BaAk themfore, tlie«fleot od the sbadowa-is Ah^^fi^M^M^If 

yiwtfk .JF%..3tfU Allaying mtb.livoiitav^^^ 
iinir pmtaraiioruieDtal «hadev on^iiheijsrQMi^iMQif!^ 
fiyitiilaliMB^ Arciaii. tb» eosaava of llm«poata f^^^Hk VHP 
4bithr9adtk.<9f their Ahadewsmthe JiUi^(f^j(j|)pa||i^ 
^QutboQirat . draw* Ii4ii»^ (e /c. J . witt . d^oidftf %^i\^s4f^^ 
mtSh tb©iwM.r////y> diwirn4hbai«li t^i^Miffir oqf^MF 
^^fitthoK stam^.detemiae die,fJa<ie^89df(biiE9dtbto{i^ 
^'afaftdbivafaflt by tkaiii,( meietiai^ tb0>AliaA9^l oC:4b%99i«t, 
M4 bcaoff ca»M<iM. tbeaee^to.th^ VimttQfrliig^t. > .-'^h. 

I ^Ast the uleseief eii&of \thesei Icrveiy'' dd^-^iB tfikiiliiiier 

#heil«jalbiraB- b«faed'4o test^f'^bea 'nature^ ibeihflibAo 

ifrtWIIiejJ^eseeraHd f;ei»d;ieift toi^vordev ItiDgentAnn 

J|ieiii^l)ei«MNlndiiig(«4ioble\i«fieflr crfiibach4Hat:«rasigMat 

i^moA bMiitifal «i^thk veiMIs oreationt Oirdlberdtte, Ae 

>4all^jgfn9i<st6iii9 <af tan eneMt^foreet reioreaihebMrites 

iIUw^lfa»teefaiiiM»of ^laig^i^ti^ iglMi JSohriaMif s 

>IA att itt glerf cMid ttot^be etfmpaMNU "• Bafom Afef'a 

'4dKB^ioi('#at«r spt^adttfl^iMa vast ^mUr liiMfflMi Ay 

«i4i>ti9gfU<»Ti)itrie} ia^nUtk Ih^ l^t-ttMA'Aebey^vIkraHiiof 

^'MtiMMi«r4r^v«tMb0di as^lhe^iQwt^ig^ttf liv tha^Mbe 

^^Ciftv^ A wse fibm^ bfliM^t a ^dat>^ ^f imes 'Cfiffioealiapliie 

villagei\^*tl«iMteeptf«»<^^<lf<<i<B Imsria^^ 
I imuffli^llte ittir; '^ifo^ mmsmi tiikt>i9dlelttii%«oiM^they 


Meawd'id sfMlibitf omui'b mortaikyv and Nty^ '' Ttamtaii 
vreri iMKti to^ jKeVttd foltow tbe ailfiDiis wbo faame 
ttftd gotie tlieir way before ttcie/' Far beyoiid 
sMtchedfllie iride extended vales o f - ■ ■ bounded 

by distaat momtaios, mioglbg tbeir samaula with the 
Aiding tiots of declining day. The sail, like a globe of 
fire, htttig? in the west, hovering over a bonk of mist^ 
Mttgedl #itb ^.border brigbt as borrashed geld. On^ils 
ptil^ple^ oettchr for a while it lingered, and then sbfirif 
Mmb iti f|fl^-M« iew< bright specks shot upwards So§m 
tito' daAteiiiig olAss^ of vapodre^-Chese leo ImM owbjman^ 
tiii^g«ldeii fringe of cload grew paler and palep^ 1M polP* 
p^gttded^ inte a dusky' grey, and in a few nonenMl* 
mtM§ sA'was f cUled in Ihe shades of twilighft. 'Omk 
tkst,'*th«^4itening star iippeared— ^netkes and aaotber 
iKttl#^. I saw them^ as^ one by one, they glunsiMed 
silently al^'ttidr appbhited posts. Sentineis oihfKtmm^ 
when the night-watch was set. I saw star after star trim 
its pale lamp on high,'tiTmre dark vault above presented 
countless mjpac^rteftifyiiig to the migh^ workings of 
Omnipotence. ** There was silence, bat I heard a YoioeJ^ 
Bach glittering speck, rolling in its trackless space» 
seemed as thong^ it spake of him whoinhabiteth eternity; 
9mAiB6emtedt$ say, ** Behdid we arerUswtorka} hrwis* 
dottndiathheimade vsall; at our ciiuitioaf wei«aii|^t4p* 
geAeivaiid the sons of God shoaled fer.joy« In^mimber 
wwoffe^jsi the sand* open the sea-^hoie. Gmtfagti with 
as, lbe»iitfOQeld«whereopon thoa treadest.ssrkikli asiiiui 
aftna/'M I)look«d np, and my. eyes bore w>tneso?to ihe 
trathw ^'loebed withur and m^. heart alao^^howeddMseflt. 
f^Wfao aUl wbMe is he who denieth ewtenee to like 
Al04(^^'' Ho ^^ cbseth his eye that it shaU. not 000, 
a«ddlattetb-)his ear that it sfadl nothdarH-rhe alona hath 
dcbied a^weHi^g-^irface for Omnipoteiice» '< Itrisftheittol 
o nly t hat/hatfc/said in his. heart, there is no fimAv Imt 
mfiMimi^iMi mme we wHl serve the LDrd,"<^fer IMfkme 
ik^ShA4ke\fl^ihT^ Maker 0fhemmi4t$4 Wrth^'x^^^i - 


lh tH |ht ofth»mMkhD«»pf»iper of <iiii(#Ki«UEM^atiiEhoi^ 
«^.Uieg|oBes Ibehald wflve««U9diiit»b«j||||r^MAIp«il- 
4iMrvd vhliia meal the jpn^gaifimMtw^ ctf* stm^- * " Wh0A 
It 8iao, thattfaoaart miiidfQlaf Um, and thf^^M-v^mmw 
Ibatiboarefardesthiin/ GodispoieaDdii^rfec^riUD 
lafndl iiod falten— hiasoal, pcooe ta ev4,aB4i.poUiitod, 
(j. the angels of bea^ep k wept over aqd bf^waJMr X^ 
tweeo tbe graatneas of Qod aiid.ihftliUlQi»(ffs>#f>fpmi 
ipfioite is the distance, iacalcaiabie th» m^ pfipra.^»j)^ti 
iqMce. Tbc^ bond of nnioa wascataaimde^^Aii^^lpl 
one-^a gnlph was placed between. Bntib^jdM^r^BMly 
One left liimself witboot a witness ? Has |i^jl^iip,re||ii<- 
qpit of bis power wberewith to re-naiti^ ,4^^]gffffd 
yaakM l Is thefe no stepping-stone in the |^in|{ <^b(|W 
wliereby tbey may neet again* Fearful iaiha4ho^g^^tl||^ 
tbey are for CTcr disunited— that the.gofph h^wftqu^is 
fydomk and dreasy as the Tale of deatb^^and that Jia^ wjpp 
awakens from the slumbers of the giaTfs, shaU>WVidttr 
tiNHeia bopeless and deserted. I looked,: qf| ^,4fii^ 
sky, and in its deep gloom traced a (ncture of. tbc^ aiind 
of man. Darkness bad ao w spread itself OTer. the wboto 
expanse ; it reached frbnii the north unto the south, fimp 
the east unto tbe west ; and in the tbopsandi| ^nd ten 
thousands of obtruding specks fancy pointed out tb^ 
countless spots of sin destined to meet the eye of Opni«> 
Mence, when the human soul was awaked and ei^oaed 
before it Like tbe errors and frailties of life, some 
vere greater, some were less— some were near, sope 
far distant, bEurely visible, like the deeds and thongbts 
of days long gone by : tbey were mingled together, sunk, 
as it were, and lost in tbe wide and unfathomable space. 
But an eye, keener than that of man, bebeld them* To 
that all-seeing and all-searching eye space and time are 
as nothing. To that eye the smallest and most distant 
•star shone clear and brilliant as the mid-day sun ; and to 
4bat eye words and works, from the ^cradle to tbe grave, 
are equally visible and distinct. And such to me ap^ 
peered the soul of maiL Tbe beams of that sun wUch 
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«l^ 'D«laMPafl»lMHlMer9Uii6riMt«VM>fl«i)ail. 
M»glbMiP'«f<yMiu||lt<iiinM 'MAseeM tb <Vik» ybiariii Iff 

ovWTCiyMBBivnciMr In ij^ntut* and aramoess^ uui iii um 

WMl&f''(^MS^ tMfn tAifi^ ^Miftd^' of dttrkfi^Sy * anff tBcf ' (nv- 

pftfi^iMBHfiPln/pe aflMf '^MdiiMi* ' ' Aind^cn imxtk tsSffS^ 

WrnMSr^apotl'tUi low^ tlt>nd^ It^bcntfldiy'm imaglHV- 
VODV^UB uumienaiico^ or ^viia^ loniiiii^ ^rom ^ seenffvi 

mMa^iTCu 'clralff'nld'ooscdi^^ A6 vl6S#ed HSMHHNdlflSf?. 

iMrfnffygfVSS Of 'fMr atKI Its pCITilalllg^ po W^IV. ^' VII uie 

^MHr j vjr^m a ' mfpff Too nnng^oFiMf Stid uf SBflitBotiflBni 

^inTB.^6mo|^ in DnrWing^y V UTSmiJ^ VSUIlCIVf QM INIBUB tn 

QNRu/tniirdvtnr w uisimin^ iiie BinuiBs or inn in im'dooci'oi 

1M^ iH%&n"Bt»i m'A>iitiiaiihi -mmoihuJ^i imf!94k 

8rWy ooDiFirt^ TOcn u nly trtisu atj mfp© iflr^Ten^Tn 



:^ »([}i^ itiiB mm ID Bina^d aii4 '''^ffl u» iuoe odl bawaq 
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^hottfmmdd IheM, iimth Jie n^t >pow»r .oveviitiieiiH-4e» 
wbpse word ealM theai iaio enfttenoevMlMth to' Mt 
giv#p Us aogels charge 4)0iieeniif^ thtftn-J fTke Spkit^f 
.6od laoyed «pon the face of the waters; bvooditiig'tvvet 
.d^ff, it fonaod tbb world and all that therein is. >* A^ 
doth not the same Sj^rit move upon the wider firmaaseittf 
Doth it not repose in the midst of the onhreiBe, Hkc sole 
And worthy temple of Omnipotenoeyretataini^iit'itviwiil 
and pleasure the stars and planets in *lbeiri"«eodiMv. 
Each, ai^ it glimmered through the tw^ight, ^seemed fso 
beae witness to the presence of the Holy One;* aad^^as 
the shades, of night closed in, increasing in nmaber-wid 
.hrtghtnes^, they appeared in fancy to be as letterings-'^f 
silver, impressed by the Almighty upon the MiiU^^l' 
darkne^B^ n^oording the greatness>of his power^ addtto 
sure presence of his Spirit. And when we read ^ift 
nature's book this truth, who shall saythat the spirit'iif 
;iii|i|n ever was^ ever is, or ever shall be hopelessly ^to^ 
sorted by the Spirit of Ckid? — ^that when all thingsiifli- 
less and material bear witness of the spirit, that whIcltiB. 
immaterial, eyen the soul of mao, the last and noblest 
.part of God's , creation, shall alone be destitute of ks 
presence? -When I think of what the soul of man hal» 
.been, is» and may be hereafter; I feel that the record lis 
tm&r^I believe in the Holy Ghosi^^I believe tbbt' tt^ 
q>irit is upon me^ and the power of the Most High 6sM 
overshadow me — I believe that every gopd and perfe'ci 
thought and feeling is the fruit of a holy seed within'me-, 
planted by the Almighty, fostered by his care, and 
watered by his hand. 

:Again Uooked upon the host of heaven, and, wheti I 
cpnsi^dered that each was probably a sun round wlii^k 
planets like our. earth were revolving, and on whose snr- 
faoe beings like ourselves might exist, my thoughts were 
tarned from life unto death, and unto what lAall Ma^qpen 
.aft^ri it. In the sileaee a^d sditude of night therein si 


i^kismi^fim^ taMad tlifiir pale fealOfe»ni dr«a«s^anl 

iM^ns af itlm^hL «^ I» AbH go4a tiieiii>hat ihey flUM 

Qil^aaftimr «iitarsitf''i8ithe solace ef^olytwrii^^'tt' Mh 

itiff 4tf€tmlb4roiD'<anolbef alariaglery, «6 riso M<lhb 

vatmsieol^iiifijlhe 4ead/' .May it nottberefoiiHFteili 

yaadtflrifiawtoeaft, apaagilei'Wth^ milUoBs af aiUM ted 

w^fMti'ilhatriAqiarted'spmta find a retting plaoe^ijaafe 

'iwbeseia'ltomblfi^ aoase ftom trottblingf, <whef«ia>fM 

lifmrjr. mapi ha at vaat;" some blessed spot ifbana lUe 

lies, an )ov^;#iid firieadsliip maj be Yeneimd, wbM;di^ 

aiocblliflfaallibaae put on itt ioiinarlaKty^ ^has did'ii 

biMd, tbemitoaeiog their, patb in the heavens, paeitaftl 

iMidiblossad abiodest in^hichy hererfter^ when death tkaH 

lliMr#.||]oaad tbar eyes lOf. all eraatedbeinge, areaimediMi 

A<di'hara<i»piened to ^ them the joys of a&^tasaaldiAi. 

Tb^lMdt and sSvery forms seem to reflect iheiniaga4rf' 

Aeir Creatpr^s parity, as they float in solemn silence lound 

ttlOttbraM of God. They are dead» lifeless bodies* on 

ifhii^ the. ! Almighty has stamped the vastness of his 

pfiwc^ft destitute of seals whereby they may give nttaii- 

afic0 of bis goodness and mercy. But, in pondering upoii 

ifhat^ey are. Hooked forward in thought to what tiiose 

liibp^dieip the Lord shall be — to what those who faaffe 

^caady- died in the Lord possibly at this moment may be. 

JJke Ae stars of heaven, thoasandsand ten thoosfmdsc^f 

faints,. redeemed by the blood of the Lamb, may nov^be 

stationed before the throne — their forms divested of the 

• 4afit .and dross of an earthly covering, refleetiog^ the 

\jpiyji^<>^^s of their heavenly Father, uttering one to 

tl«ac with feculties enlarged, and purified son( 

aaii joy, and gratitude to Him who sitteth on the^lhfoaJB, 

aiidi who hath given them power to understand Ihbiieigbt 

%o4 4^ptb of that redemption with wUcb fired hath witad 


his people, and broQght fbelfr tooBkf'«d|a^eB8 oi 
onto the light of the everlasitn^ fPfP^Jl' '^°' ^^ beUev^ 
ing the resurrection qfihe^ieiidt i^^ I ]a|^ that (DoIm- 
muhiim t/Sminis whoee existence shall know ho mid. 

A. Y. 

HYMNS AND POETICAL JRECIWEATIONS. 


HOPE. 
Where'er the wounded spirit dies, 

Oppressed by anxious care ; 
When troubles fluctuate aud rise, 

Tis sweet to kneel in pra3*er. 

Hope cheers us in that sQKmD hour. 

Reanimates the soul. 
And bids us shun the tempter's power. 

Each sinful thought controul. 

Hope leads us to the fount of love, 

To streams of pure delight, 
And whispers "look to 'Christ above," 

In sorrow's gloomy night.*' 

See the poor wretch with pallid brow. 
And mind unknown to rest ; 

He wails the past — the awful now. 
With agobizing^ breast. 

Hope soothes him in his poignant woes, 
And breathes her genial fire ; 

With peace his throbbing bosom glows. 
All former doubts retire. 

So view the Christian — ^mark and trace 

The glistening of his eye, 
Hope's smiling rays illume bis face 

With tints that cannot die. 

With wings of hope he longs to soar. 

Beyond this world of night. 
And fly to that eelestial shbre, 

Where dv^ells eternal light. 


ff)^\yy^Uf ^Utt the «amc» 
With hope of sins forgiven, 

Fans in his breast a secret flame, 
And wafts his thoughts to heaven. 


#>#»^»»»#>» 


THfi msSlONARrS HYMN. 

GuiLTT myself, I scarcely dare to plead 

Before my Maker for another's need ; 

My prayers are so distiBCted, so defiled. 

Canst thoo, my Father, bear thy erring child t 

I scarce can think it — wilt thou at my prayer 

Receive another wanderer to thy care f 

It seems presumptuous — ^yet thou bidst me pray; 

It is not mine to question, but obey : 

Thou bidst me teach the senseless corpse to live. 

And offer that which is not mine to give. 

Lord, inspire the prayer, inspire the deed 1 
Behold I follow whither thou wilt lead ; 

1 am not worthy — but the work is thine ; 
Earthly the means, the power is divine. 

Jjr the twilight hour of Grace, 

Still the heart the world entwining; 
Faith but shows a timid face, 

A little star and dimly shining. 

But set the sun of earthly joy. 
From darker scenes the day-light driven ; 

Faith, as a gem without alloy. 
Shines brighter from the vault of heaven. 

D.G. 


A FRAGMENT. 

Av aged oak bent over it, to look 

At its grey image in the murmuring brook ; 

And on that aged oak, a little bird 

Strove but in vain to make its wild notes heard. 


IT8 POBTICAA ft£CaXA»I0N«r. 

The wan reeds whittling i« tlie Autumn breeze^ 
And the low moaning of the leafless trees. 
Stole on the ear at intervals : the sky 
Was sicklied over as in sympathy. 
And the sharp arrowy sleet and pelting rain, 
In big round drops assailed the reeking plain. 
But still — that little bird sang sweetly there, 
And with its warblings filled the chill damp ur. 

I was a youngster then, and chance had led 
My wayward feet across the rivulet's bed ; 
Aod, as I wandered listlessly along, ' 

My charmed ear ^u^ht the stranger's song; ' ' 
It seemed to fancy, from its chastened tone. 
Gay though unfriended, joyous yet alone. 
And its sweet numbers waked, 1 know not why, 
Through the whole fratne, a thrill of extacy. 
Twas comfortless atid chill beside the brook, 
But there was sunshine in that little nook; 
The blast might sweep around it, hoarse and rude, 
But could not hatm its peaceftil solitude ; 
The ceaseless rain with cruel force might beat 
The twining branches of that still retreat. 
And yet the tenor of its song would be, ' 
The tiempered- breathings of a heartpfelt glee. 

And was I happy as that feathered one ? 
And were not all its joys in mine outdone f 
Had I less cause for gratitude, or were 
Its feelings less than mine, the prey of care ? 
Knew it iio sorrow? Had no mourning rest, 
And woe no dwelling, in that heaving breast? 
I knew not then the toil of after years. 
Its bitter trials and well-grounded fears ; 
And though one joy but yielded place to bring 
Fresh buds of hope to greet my gathering. 
That song bespoke a heart of so pure bliss, 
I could but wish to change my fate for his. 

It was not that its tone was passing sweet, 
I lingered pleased beside that stiH retreat ; 
For my wrought fancy could at once recall. 
Sounds lovelier far, and far more musical ; 
But there was something in that note of joy, 
Which, though it filled the ear, could never clo)r. 
So calmly passionate, and so seiMi^ '/ ' • < 
That no dis^cting thoughts -cOttl<l4jBterv9n«) -. - c 


«': 
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Theni'is.ff ip«lll in i6ljfsde, Itiait Ht^, 

Aod raises ^eavevwavA oor base desires. 

That Utile soi^er did not iiKmni its fate. 

Though cheerle8$» friendless, lone, and desolate ; 

And it had none to pity, yet its voice 

Was cKe sore herald of undying joys. 

It is not so ^Anth man ; seclusion brings 

To kim.^* high converse,'^ and sweet commanings; 

So fh^^ wtia scarce had place to sat their ibot. 

Afflicted, wearied, poor, and destitute, 

Wandering in sheep-skins, taking up their rest 

In dens and caves, were yet supremely blest ; 

For God was with them in their solitude* 

Giver of comfort — source of every good . B . 


THE MORNING FLOWER. 

Whsn I picked thee, pretty flower, 
Props of dew were on thy stem — 

Were they tears the night had left thee 
When it fled the morning beam? 

Night is past-^-the dawn of mercy, 
Warma my soul with hopes divine, 

Still my bosom, dark and clouded, 
Wears a tear as welt bh thine. 

We mu9t keep them, pretty flower, 
Till the day-star *s growing light, 

Chase with its meridian splendour 
. Every vestige of tie night. 

REVIEW OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, 

AND 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Life of the Bight Rev. J. Taylor, D,D., Biehop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore* By R. Heber, D«I)« 
Lord Bishop of Gaicatta,—4)uiican and Co. London. 
Price l&.. , 

4 • 

The works of Jeremy Taylor have been> for nearly two 
ceAtaries, a sort of standard religious reading in this 


coQOtry, Dor do they even now suffer expoMoD by tlie 
immense qaaotity, better aod worse, of theological, 
writing that offers itself to pablick attention. The doc- 
trinal errors of this eminent writer mast be admitted, 
we sappose, by all ; and they are very sensibly and can- 
didly explained and commented on by the present 
editor of his Life and Works. His beauties they mnst 
be dull indeed who cannot perceive. Still we find 
great interest in the comment npon his character and 
works contained in these volumes, as well from the 
judgment and good taste with which it is written, as from 
the extracts and accounts m^e of works not generally 
known. While we recommend the book itself to our 
elder readers as one that will afford them much gratifi- 
cation ; for the benefit of the yoanger, who would find it 
too dry for their perusal, we extract a few remarks on 
the life and Character of Dr. Taylor, that will necessa- 
rily interest them respecting a person whose name they 
continually hear repeated, and something of whose 
writings, in some form or other, they most likely have 
met with. 

The memoirs of Dr. Taylor necessarily disappoint our 
expectations, as it regards the incidents and circum- 
stances of his life ; in which, from the period in which 
he lived, the reverses he saw, and the eminence of his 
character, it might be expected to be very rich. But 
the materials are evidently wanting, and very little has 
been left upon record respecting him. Dr. Heber thus 
accounts for the deficiency : 

^' In some respects, the fate of Jeremy Taylor was distinf^isbed 
from the general lot of men of letters. So far from his life heing re- 
tired or monotonous, he seems to have passed much of it in a crowd; 
and it is one of the circumstances which lead us most to wonder at 
the fertility and force of his genius, not only that in so few yean h^ 
wrote so many books, but that these books were, many of them,eom- 
posed under circumstances the least favourable to research or abstrac- 
tion. It was his fortune, at an early age, to attract the notice of 
those whose patronage, however favourable to his interests or his re- 
nown, had a natural tendency to withdraw him from the usual scenes of 
literary or parochial labour. He was favoured by Xaud in the zenith 
of his power, and trusted by king Charles, when h$ had become. Ibti 


msmmsfr. «f sooted. HI 

isore vtneniXi^ Inm %llxemt7» I>inog the Usmtmtidn, iMi^ik 
esteemed and pitied even by bis enemies^ he was destined to eo- 
Hount^ ft more than tissual share of cohfiscatioa and iinprisoument ', 
and, at (h(^>estola«ioD tf ^e iopA HtnWy, and '•hUe yet in the lull 
Tigttnr of hi^ years and his abilities, be was raised to the highest 
kdcroors wbtcffi tie within the compass of his profession. But^ daring 
th&'<s^MaStfes 'willed agitated an empire, the escapes and sutferings of 
aupivftite mdividua) were too insignificant to attract much contem- 
pi^ary hime; and Taylor's snffexings wera of the kind which, by im- 
porerishing their victim, removes bim. still more fiom tHe knowledge 
and noH^ of tli^world. His subsequent promotion, though it fixed hinoi 
in. tbe country Where he. had found hi* best asylum, was, in itself^ a 
Inatnishm^t from the society of public men and the theatre of nia- 
tiotial j^littcs,. and bis latter days were spent in the alternate and 
unollriM^ve labCMiTS of the pulpit and the closet, in preparing himself 
tod^hersfor that heaven, whither his desires had been from hisi 
. earliest years directed .'* 

And it must b^ admitted tbat tbe life of Jeremy Tay- 

ht ia^ BOthifig ib it of ihterest whatever. We are in- 

fbrmed that Dr. Taytor^s work, entitled *' lie Liberty of 

l^rophesying is the first attempt oii record to reconcile 

the tninds of Christians to the pciiiciples of religious 

toleration ; knowing this,, whatever be our wonder that 

ft riiould be so, we learn 16 wonder less at the disposition 

f5' perseciifion that so deeply stains the reputation of the 

wisest and most .pious characters of the preceding ages^ 

iThe editor thus remarks ir^ 

''There is abundant proof in the history -of^ the times hi whiclt 
Taylor livedo* and of th(»e which immediately frreceded him, that, 
^iieh-iifl every regions party, in its turn, had serffered from perse-' 
«iitkFP, and loiodly and bitterly as each had, in its owq particular in*^ 
stance, complained, of the severities exercised against itsmeinbers) 
no party had yet been found to perceive the great wickedness of 
Hessecution in tbe. abittr«cty or the unfitness of tempoM punishmenlf 
its an engine oi religtous Isontf over^. Even the sects which were 
thems^ives under eppresaion exd^died against their rulers, not as 
Wiug perseontors aik aUy bat ai being persecutors of the truth $ ancf 
e^ch sectj as it obtained the power ta wield the StecttleiF weapon,( 
esteeBted it aba a dttty^ as well as a pitvitege, not to bd&r tile' 
mo^ in* vaiti/' 

Th6 foilo1^t% sketcli of Bishop Taylor's private clia« 
lacter^ is exiMtfly Mch,- as; from Us ip^ritingisv we nbo^ld 
sWppicM it icflMridr be^^. 

^O'f l^ayior's d9m^i9 habits* and private charact^ much is not' 
kno^n, ^t^t all which is kqown.i^ amiable. Love,; ah well. sj^r^gd^ 
miration, is ssad to have waited on him^at Oxford. In Wales, and 
amid the mutual irritation and violence of civil and religious hosii^ 
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lity, we find him conciliating, when a pHsoner> the favour of his 
keepers, at the same time that he preserved, undimiQished, the con- 
fidence and esteem of his own party.^ Laud, in the-height of his 
power and full-blown dignity, Charles, in his deepest reverses, 
Hatton, Vaughan, and Conway, amid the tumults of civU war, and 
Evelyn, in the tranquillitv of his elegant retirement, seem, alike to 
have cherished his friendship and coveted his society. The same 
genius which extorted the commendation of Jeanes, for the variety 
of its research and vigour of its argument, was also an object of at 
fection with 4he young, and rich, and beautiful Katharine Philips ; 
and few writers, who have expressed their opinions so strongly, and, 
sometimes, so unguardedly as he has done, have lived and died 
with so much praise and so little censure. Much .of this felicity may 
be probably referred to an engaging ajppearance and a pleasing man- 
ner: but its cause must be sought, in a still greater degree, in tjie 
evident kindliness of heart which, if the uniform tenour of a man's 
writings is an index to his character, must have distinguished him 
from most men living; in a temper, to. all appearance warm, but 
easily conciliated, and in that, which, as it is one of the least common, 
is of all dispositions the most attractive, not merely a neglect, but a 
total forgetfulness of all selfish feeling. It is this, indeeil, which 
seems to have constituted the most striking feature of his cha- 
racter. Other men have been, to judge from their writings and their 
lives, to all appearance, as religious, as regular in their devotion, as 
diligent in the performances of all which the laws of God or man re- 
quire from us ; but with Taylor his duty seems to have been a de- 
light, his piety a passion. His faith was the more vivid in proportion 
as his fancy was more intensely vigorous ; with him the objects of 
his imagination daily conducted him to 'diet with Gods,' and ele* 
vated him to the same height above the world, and the same near- 
ness to ineffable things which Milton ascribes to his allegorical 
'cherub Contemplation/ With a mind less accurately disciplined in 
the trammels ana harness of the schools — less deeply imbued with 
ancient learning — less uiuformly accustomed to con^pare his motions 
with the dictates of elder saints and sages, and submit his novelties 
to the authority and censure of his superiors — such ardour of &ncy 
might have estranged him too far from the active duties, the practical 
wi^om of life, and its dull and painiltl realities : on the other hand, 
bis logic and learning — his veneration for antiquity and precedent 
— and his monastic notions of obedience in matters of faith as well 
as doctrine — might have fettered the energies of a less ardent mind, 
and weighed him down into an intolerant opposer of all unaccus- 
tomed truths, and in his own practice, a superstitious formsdist. 
Happily, however, for himself and the world, Taylor was neither an 
entnusiast nor a bigot : and if there are some few of his doctrines 
from which our assent is withheld by the decision of the church sod 
the language of Scripture — even these (while in themselves they are 
almost altogether speculative, and such as could exercise no injurious 
influence on the essentials of faith or the obligations to holiness,) may 
be said to have their foundation in a love for the Deity, aad a desire 
to vindicate his goodness, no less than to excite mankind to aspire 
after greater degrees of perfection." 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

fContifiMed from page 1S4.^ 

HmORV OV THB JBW8, B.C. 221, TO THB TIME OF THB ItACCA- 

BBE8, B.C. 160. 

ABOUT the year B.C. 204, Philip of Macedon and 
Antiochas the Great took advantage of the minority of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, to dismember the kingdom of 
Egypt, and divide its spoils. Antiochas attacked Ja* 
deab, and, after much contention, gained possession of 
it» chiefly through the favourable disposition of the Jews 
towards him. In conseqoence of the services thus done 
him by the people, Antiochus declared his intention to 
restore the city of Jerusalem to its ancient splendour, to 
recall all the Jews whom oppression had driven from it» 
Bod restore their former privileges. Out of respect, as 
he asserted, to the temple of God, he made them a grant 
ofsilver,.of wine, oil, wheat, frankincense, and salt, for 
their oblations; and further ordered that the temple should 
be thoroughly repaired at his expense, the priests, Le« 
vites, and singers, with all the public services, restored, 
,and that no stranger should again enter the holy place, 
or any unclean beast be brought into Jerusalem. It was 
thus, that, by the.favour of diflferent conquerors, the esta* 
blishmeot of God's holy worship was from time to time 
restored, falling, as it did continually, into neglect by 
the misery of the Jews and the oppression of their 
nuuters, 

vol,. IV. s 
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biifonsome Aimeiiifter this tint Hebrews enjoined endre 
fepoae^'aod foreiga .furinces sent presents to their temple, 
ilbe ofiualviode of flianifesdngfavour towards ihem. But 
eittern&l peaoe^ as is not uiicommouly the case, gave 
oppottodity for internal discord ; and some disagreement 
Arising between Onias III., the reigning pontiff, and 
Simon, ^governor of the temple, the latter treacherously 
iaformed Seleacus, tbeir Syrian lord, that immense trea- 
sures were kud up in store in the temple, of which he 
{might take possession. A messenger was dispatched to 
nTcrusalem to claim these treasures ; but the same story 
•IB told of him as of Ptolemy, and that be recovered only 
«by the prayers and sacrifices offered by Onias on his be- 
half. He returned to Syria to tell the miraculous tale. 
Seleucus, suspecting bis veracity, or determined to have 
the treasures at any rate, is further said to have asked him, 
if he knew any man fit to be sent on the commission in 
which himself bad failed; to which Heliodorus replied, 
that if the king bad an enemy of whom he desired to nd 
himself, be needed but to send htm to rifle that sacred 
place. 

The frequent repetition of these stories in Jewish 
history, brings the truth of them something into doubt ; 
but we have ever to consider that the Ruler of the Uni- 
verse did interfere for the external honour of his house; 
and without some such exercise of extraordinary power, 
it would be very improbable that the Jews, passing 
from band to hand as the victor's helpless prey, could 
have maintained their temple inviolate, or its treasures 
undissipated : under such circumstances, it becomes 
likely, rather than marvellous, that some supernatural 
influence was repeatedly and habitually exercised ou 
those who attempted to profane it. 

Seleucus, the successor of Antiocbus, had just suc- 
ceeded to the Assyrian throne, when Jason, the unworthy 
brother of the pious Onias, purchased of that prince, for 
* a sum of money, the priesthood of Judeab, and sent his 
*' brother prisoner to Autioch* The time was now arrived 
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wiieti Greece attained the sninmit of her fame; hnd 
Grecian customs, Grecian arts, and Grecian learning 
had become^ as it were, the fashion ; objects of imitation 
and ambition throoghout the civilized world ; and nndef 
the management of the profligate Jason, the Jews par- 
took of this universal influence. He paid money to the 
Syrian king for leave to erect in Jerusalem a Gymnatf* 
am, or place of publick exercise, and an academy for 
training the Jewish youth after the Grecian manner* 
From this time an extensive apostacy from the religion 
of their fathers spread through the kingdom. Greeidn 
schools were every where erected, the service of the temple 
was neglected for the new sports, and Jews were senttb 
assist at the Olympic games, celebrated in honour of thb 
gods of Greece. Jesus, or Jason, was, in a little tkMy 
supplanted by his brother Menelaus, (it was now tlm 
fashion^ to assume Greek names in place of their own 
Hebrew appellations,) who, ofi^eriog a higher price for the 
priesthood, and promising, with all his partisans, to fdr* 
sake their religion for tbit of the Assyrians, was allowed 
by Selencos to depose him. The latter part of the com' 
poet he willingly performed, but the former was more 
diflScult ; and the money was only raised by secretly con* 
veying away the golden vessels of the temple, andselliDgp 
them in Tyre and the neighbouring cities : while, topre- 
vent opposition, and perfect his crimes, the worthy Onias 
was treacherously murdered. It was in vain the Jews 
arose in mutiny against these base transactions-^^-tJie 
bribes of Menelaus prevailed, and the Assyrian prince 
compelled them to submission. B.C. 170. 

It was now that the God of Israel once more mani- 
fested his displeasure against this corrupted and apostate 
people, and gave them warning of approaching punidi- 
ment by fearful and ominous prognostics. For the space 
of forty days the most terrific apparitions appeared in-Ihe 
air, multitudes of men, magnificently armed and apparel- 
led, both foot and horse, were seen in battle array against 
eaob other, while the ear was dinned with the clash of 
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ii\^9r^6 and sluelds^ and the vartoos sounds of wai;*^ 4*^1^ 
yuiltj copscience of the Jews but too well explained 
these /earful omeus, and they too late endeavoured to 
avert, by their prayers, the coming danger. 

Jasout the deposed High-priost, made a sudden 
attempt to recover his dignity. Marching to Jerusaleqa 
ini the night with a band of resolute followers, he gained 
possessiop of the city, and committed the utmost cruelties 
on the opposing party. The triumph was short, ere 
^ntiochus himself appeared with his army. The Jews 
inade a firm resistance, but the gates being forced or 
betrayed, forty thousand inhabitants were slain, and as 
many more sold for slaves to the surrounding nations. 
Menelaus was then commanded to lead his sovereign to 
the temple, which he entered, even to its most sacred 
recesses. The God of Abraham now no more interfered 
to save bis house from pollution ; for bis apostate pepple 
|iad suffered its services to fall into neglect, and wer^ 
th^ft to be punished for their delinquency. The stranger 
laid his. impious hands upon the hallowed furnitujre, 
caused the golden altar of incense, the golden table oj[| 

which the shew-bread lay, the candlestick, the censer^ 
and the bowls, with the shields and crowns, and orna- 
ments of gold that had been dedicated there, to be seized 
and carried off. He caused the gold plating of the gateg 
aiid of the walls to be torn away, and even the sacred 
^il removed, that divided the holy from the most holy 
place; and having sated his anger and avarice to th^ 
Utmost, left the apostate Menelaus in possession of the 
]9igh-priesthood. 

, Meantime great changes had been taking place iii the 
governments of the world ; and the once proud monarehs 
of Egypt and Assyria, though oppressing still the inferior 
States around them, had themselves become the slaves of 
a greater power, and the republic of Rome claimed a 
right to controul their armies and dispose of their do* 
minions. To Rome, therefore, was now deferred the 
revived dispute between £gypt and Assyria, as to th0 


i^t oi^^^isessing the province of Palestine ; ^nS^ ifie 
aecusiob being given in favour of Egypt, and Antiochol 
commani^ed to retire homeward with his army, he re- 
splped to spenil his vengeance by the way on the hapl^ess 
ciiy oi^Jei'usalem. To this purpose 22,000 men, under 
|tp(>lIohias,w^re dispatched with orders to devastate all 
the'cides of judeah^ murder the whole male population, 
ana keep none alive but women and children. Apollonian 
came, wjitb seemingly peaceable intention, on his murder- 
ous /purpose,' Unsuspected by the Jews, and remained 
quiet till the ensuing Sabbath, on which he knew' no 
resistance would be made. Then, when the people 
were assembled in their synagogues, in the hour of pro- 
foundest silence, his men were bidden to arms, and, 
without the smallest effort of defence on their part, the 
whole population of the city were massacred, ten thou- 
sand captives only being rescued from the slaughter. 
Apollonius plundered and set fire to the city, levelled 
its noblest fabricks to the ground, and demolished the 
exterior walls. The temple, polluted with the blood of 
the slain, was, from that time, totally abandoned, and its 
services discontinued ; and, in this forlorn condition, Jeru- 
salem and her hallowed sanctuary were left for three 
years and a half, till Judas Maccabeus rescued and 
restored them. 

The sufferings of the Jews did not end with the deso- 
lation of their metropolis. Antiochus was determined, 
as^ far as his power might avail, to exterminate the race» 
df at least to banish their religion from the earth — ^^an 
undertaking which nor he, nor all the powers of the earth 
fl^labled, could accomplish: it has been attempted 
i0ftcfn,'btit never has or can succeed — for the world itself 
subsisted only as the depositary of the truth they were 
Mldeavouring to chase out of it : the treasure they were 
liikitiriQg to destroy, was the only object for which the 
el^ vil)^' casket was preserved. 

''^JliMoehui^' first' issued a decree that all people in bis 
ishdoid forsake' theiir gods, and their own forni 
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otiHnUp, to eoaim to hb, and AtpMk&A^Stiimg* 
aglMili iKtotolLdie'proviiieefl to see his decree* exeenUA: * 
itUinfg.kncHvn that tlM Jews enljr we«Id rosut this edicW 
dOrelitiom weie giTen to treat then with the .otoBDa^/ 
seaeritgrj Large niunbera of- these UDhappy people* 
whese> aiiegiaiioe to the God of Abmiham was but. «& 
easily prdfesaioift, yielded to Ae danger, and beoame at 
o^miaiposteteii to their God and peraeoators of those cif 
thtiie bvatbrea wfaoiield firm their £utb. The Sfeimaritans 
tocl^, sot mnumuB formeriy to prove thcar Udlirew oni|^a^ 
DOW denied it, said they were of Sidonian descent* of- 
fei3sdk to.fadopt th& Assyrian's worship; and dedioatod 
tIiMlh6astod temple on tnonat Ganasiia to the QredM^fr 
Jnpitori) . Tbese^ fiuililess people eosaeqaently easoy^d 
in>|8taftoe thai f mite, offthetr ftdsenessy while those Jewa 
wW&roBiaitted traetsuffeied the mtest^tsruel persecittiaM*^ 
T\faiS(-aaDred temple tofG^Nd was dedicated by ithe beatben 
tyataitiSfliiMlistersito Jitpitor Olyo»|}us, whose st^ttoe Jiras. 
piaeeid /Oii (be ultar /of hmrnt^c^fferiDg)!, .iHth ai swM j i U yr 
attak" bcjfore'ijty'yOD whii^h tket Je^s fr^re reqak^d toj^eV' . 
tlj^yisa^^rifiees to this false deity*. Those < wiK> <fe£Ht|9ed;. 
wei?0'!eilbe«,yna8saqred or^aobgeotod to lipg^riagjtompeatsti. 
tiUiithay' Bi|hiaitted» The ^me ,^e^H wteco: aat#fl 
t^o^igjiout ithe provinces of Judeah ; ev^ry. te^wnxbad :ita 
gl^QMes and altors of idolatrous wofship» and tiiat.whMi- 
Gl^'bad chosen for his own holy land,, was ^become oaa 
eiMtire scooq of murder and pollution. . While the p<»(BfJer 
Mfpre made to go about with their be^ds or^Wned-wilii:' 
ivj in honour of Bacchus, all compliaoce .wifth. 'Iba 
Mosaic Jaw was prohibited; to observe the Sabbath 'OC 
perform the rit^ of pircumcision was immediato deaths 
Slid we are told of two women, who, being discovered. to 
have circumcised their new-born babes, were led.tbroagh 
the streets of Jerusalem . with the inlants hang mtwoi. 
their necks, and cast headlong fro.m the highest part of. 
the city walls, with all who had assisted at the fierenioBy«> 
^till. there were, those^ and not a few, whom neither: 
f^gtm^f QQK death* npf tlie promises and bribes that^ 


iilpiliiuHjiiiiBhuid^ cooid induos to BfontBcj^ lAiey )fted 
fnkanAm-waii&B^ bid themtelves in rooks and cates, feed- 
in^^fqieB. toots VBd herbs : on one oecasion we Toadthtt 
tlfr4iftiaBtgoveriior {band and massaored a ChoosaDd of. 
tboia mm tfaey heM their Sabbath worship in a oaveni*.' 
Gaaat pains weie taken to destroy ali copies of the sacied 
bdisksi whether found in the synagogues or in private 
hMsoSy and heavy penalties attached to the conoei|linf 
of'ilbe»! hut He whose word they were had afaready 
pot the rscoid beyond the reach of his eneeues to oIk 


^Antiichast baffled and enraged by the constancy 

the olfser&bie remnant of God's people held their 
faltb» eanebimsetf to Jemsalem to compiele his purpose* 
O0e-6f Ifae'first of his victims was Eleaaar ; a venerable 
salvt bf akfety years of age, whom they in vain ende»- - 
vMtHid to compel to eat of (he flesh of swine» contrary 
toitHfIke 'fliosatc km. Failing in this, they who had the 
efti^iiilon of the king's mandate, wonld for^pity have 
pi iflbto dfei Mm to bring of some other kind of fish, thai 
hfer^aWpeniyHted him to eat, in order to "deceive the king 
aa^3lo4iii> bating partaken of the flesh of the sacrifice 
cMiiniindedk But the venerable old man scorned tlie 
diisittMllfltien as he feared the sin : he would not have it 
o'^en' "Aopposed that Eleazar, at four-score years and 
tim; bad gone to a strange religion to preserve the small 
i ' tfawmnt of his years, and bade them lead him to the 
tMWi-e. They who had the conducting of the execution 
asdribed this rejection of their kindness to a desperate' 
ami bangbtjr spirit, and led him immediately to death-— 
bal wfaiie at the point to die beneath the stripes they 
iflflieted on htm, be said, *' It is manifest to the Lord, that 
hilh the holy knowledge, that whereas T might have been' 
dMtvered from death, I now endure sore pains of body 
fajr being beaten ; but in soul I am content to sofller these 
things, because I fear him,*' and saying thus, he departed; 
Vbe story of Hannah and her seven sons follows ilh- 
■Bdktely >oB that of the aged Eleaaar; and 


j«i^tifablfefii ot af Awlioctr; <#« \ar^ ndt awdtd tiikt Hfer^\s 
acd^dbuM ^as'^tb' tbe fe«td related 6f Itiem. ' SdV^n^bHe^^^ 

aHdLMetttlWed, nAdetf't^tare tif !ft^ seotit^^, td ea!t^ Vher^ 
flesh of swine, one of them speaking* firit, sielid, **Wilkl 
shin\W}k cbt^u ask Of leefrn of us? We aref readjr to ^ie 
r«ttf*¥»»thaltt'braa^ess thte laws of oiir' Father!" ^be' 
ddnilt^fltf^inte commanded th«^t pan^ and caaldybi:ls''fihdbld ' 
b#l(mid0 <bdt,'and the ton^e of hith who ^kke, With 
okbei<<|mrts'of bis'body to be cast in, while his mother and 
fa»r4Uirto-8food spectators of the scene. After this:, hi^ 
ifili)n#d *%(ydy was laid into the pan, and while expiring 
Ulidefr'lhe lingering torture, his mother and brethren' 
0ldiort«>d ench other, saying, " The Lord God looketh' 
MffibW us, and iti truth hath comfort in us, as Moses in his 
so^^,' which witnessed to their faces, declared, saying, 
A'nd'he^hail be comforted in his servants." When the 
fk^ Was dead, the second son was brought and asked if 
teiiw^iild eat. He answered ^'No," and s^flered the'^ 
lik<9*forb]ent with his brother, exclaiming at the last gasp 
of life, " Thou, like a fury, takest us out of this present 
life ; but the King of the world shall raise us up, who 
have died for his laws, unto everlasting life." The third 
was next summoned to submission, but he boldly put 
fofth'his tongue and his bands to be dismembered, and 
said, ^' These I had from Heaven ; and for his laws I 
despise them ; and from him I hope to receive tfacm^ 
again^-' When this one was also dead, the fourth brother 
wa»,' iirlike manner, also mangled and tormented; and' 
dying, 3said, ** It is good, being put to death by meo, to 
\mk for hope from God to be raised up again by htm— «' 
ai^tibr'tbee, thou shalt have no resurrection to life." The' 
Sfib,* in^fais agonies, looked towards the king, and'said* 
tb^diiiiy ^* Thou hast power over men, thou art corroptible, 
tk<iu.dost what thon wilt; yet think not our nation is ftne^' 
saiibn>of faei* God ; abide awUle, and beUold bin'grMt' 
power, how he will torment thee and thy seed." Ai'ter 


•l^|^,JWt.4ec«ivM without cause: lor, we fipfS^r ik^mH 

^l^/ISf^^&r.^ai^iiYefl,. having sinoed against our. Godi; 

%r^^re msirvellpus t^iiigs are dojia* But Uiiuk ziMMli> 

tbo^ ij^ takest inhaled to 9tri?e agaiost God, that Ab»A 

sbaUyaseape unpuuiahed !*' .;....' 

)I^n^iaie tbi^ woatched mother, Btaodingbj^ .buhald< 

th^fgoniea of her children, suffering one after an^tbWi 

tke fup8tes;craciating torments ; each, as he couteiiphMi?4 

hja brotba/a fytp^ ^ptipipating his own ; yet none adMrinkri 

ilg.from the bold endurance. And she, iooi shared 

tbeir boly ^^onstancy^ exh<N'ti^g eaqb one tp hivi.ideiitli^r 

and wj^le ^be six were suffering, said to tihegiiiaothm 

Hebvewfanguage, '' I cannot tell how ye caine.iat^ m|lr 

i^ainb.; fp]C 1) qeither gave you breath not: life> < a^tW, 

was ft \ tbc^formc^ the oembera of every ona oflijiHiji. 

bqt ^qubtless. the Creator of the world, who formed ^tba 

S^^i^tim^s of men, and.fo^od out the begipning^ aU 

%>'8^i.wi^l 4^901,, of bis own mercy, ^ve^y<m bt\ea<h au^ 

'^^t&fEWPff'^yi^ now, regard not your own aelvea'for/hiai 

l^^a^s^a,?! The s^veatb 8Pn was yet alive;? audi Anil! 

Ofihusy , bumbled and indignant at the contempi with wMcb 

tbmv hi|li^ 4tonstaaoy bad baulked bis power, intreated' 

bim Ao lelent and save himself, adding, with oailhs^ thai 

be. would take ihim to his bosom, and entrust him as bia 

friend,, and bestow on him wealth and happiness, if he^ 

^oald. forego and abandon his fathers' faith. :Findb)g. 

the i^ung man immoveable in his purpose, the tyrant 

taraed him to the mother, and exhorted her to use heir 

Ulftnence for the preservation of her only remaining son*- 

She. .promised that she would give him counsel: and 

incUniog herself towards her son, while she looked scom^ 

fuUy on the tyrant, said to him, in the language of her 

Goantry, '* O, my son, have pity upon me that bare thee 

and that gave thee suck, and nourished thee and brought 

th|36 up to this age, and endured the troubles of thy 

^aaation. . I beseech thee, my son, look upon tto 


i\^^\ Qi^mv^de tb^m of tbing» that were not; aodftow^fi 

mankind made likewise. Fear not this tormenlorvN^ 

^^jifg wor/h)r of thy brethren, take thy deaths that I ufay 

repfive thee again in mercy with thy bcethreik" While 

tt^ mother was yet .speaking, the young man aaid UJi im 

perseotitors, " Whom wait ye for f I will not obey the 

king's commandment ; bat I will obey the commandments 

qf Abe law that was given to oar fathers by Mosesi Aa4 

tJ^M jthajt hast been the author of all the mischief agotn^ 

the (Hebrews, shall not escape the hands of God. . Forw^ 

cinffer because of oar sins* And though, the living Goir 

W angry with ua a little while for our cbasteiiiuig 9Q& 

OQirection* yet shall he be at one again with his servaot^^r 

But thput O godless man, and of all other men most" 

wicked, be not lifted up without a cause, nor ppffed up 

with uoQertain hope, lifting, up thy hand against the Btf* 

Yaots of Qod ; for thou hast not yet escaped the jadg^ 

ment of Almighty God, who seeth all things. Foroiur. 

brethren, who now have suffered a short pain^ are dead' 

upder God's covenant of everlasting life ; bat thofi^ 

throogh the judgment of God, shall receive just punish* 

ment for thy pride. I, as my brethren, offer up myr 

body and life for the laws of our fathers, b^se^hing 

Gpd that he would apeediiy be merciful to our natigii v 

and that thou by torment and plagues,, mayest. confess' 

that he alone is God ; and that in me and my brf^threa 

the wrath of the Almighty, that is brought uponouc 

nation, may cea^." Then the king, defeated in his 

purpose and enraged, treated the seventh even worse^ 

than his six brothers ; and after all these her sons, ther 

mother also died.. We have given the story at its fall 

length, both for the beauty and interest our readers ^KOt^^ 

not but find in it, and because it is at once a picture of 

th^ CQndition of the real children of God at this mournful' 

period, and a proof that some such there* were^ even 

mw that the sons of men seemed to be every whereitri*. 


ftpifirsta^ed, M^ bis oame oo the irery ^rgt of bein^foil^ 
gbtiedMd'baiiisfaed from the earth. ^"^'! 

{ tl ^AH about thist time that the -first 8(leces^i\h^ ett6fi 
imtf li^de t6 resist by force the tyrant's mandates'. ' Melt-' 
lathias/ an eminent priest of the family of Joarib, bad 
fled tfom Jeruiiaiedi, at the commencemeotof theii^fs^^i 
eotioQ, to>liis native city of Modin. The scenes of alaugh^ 
for mod poitotion, boweter, were not to be escaped, 'imtf 
tiiehtQg>s>nle«senger soon made his appearance m McHttii' 
td «xe«ute the decree. Having assembled the pebpte* ' 
anieng whom were Mattathias and his five sons,' '(be 
king's officer addressed himself first to them, ns' p€ffsotfM^ 
whose influence was likely to decide the conduct of the 
rest; and, in his master's name, profiered them wealth, 
and hononrs, and protection, if they would yield to the 
prince's edict, and ofier to his gods the required sacrifice; 
Mattathias, in a voice to be heard by the assembled' 
moltitode, declared that though all the Jewish nation; 
nay, the whole world united should conform to the As^ 
Syrians' edict, he and his sons would refuse it, and to the 
last moment of their existence remain faithful to their 
God. At the same moment that this holy resistance was 
making on their part, an apostate Jew offered himself to 
make sacrifice. Mattathias observing, him, and calling 
to mind that,. by the law of Moses, one who sacrificed to 
idols was to be instantly slain, rushed on the apostate 
and killed him on the spot. His sons immediately foU 
lowed his example, slew the king's officer and his at- 
tendants, overthrew the idol ^nd its unhallowed altar, 
and hasting through the city, bade all that would serve 
the God of Israel to follow them. They soon found 
themselves at the head of a considerable body of men, 
with whom they fled into the deserts of Judeab, and were 
speedily joined by others who flocked to them from all 
parts of tbe distracted country. 

The next thing to be considered was the meansof de- 
fending themselves; and, as a first and indispensable step 
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te tbifl, wUhoat wUcli no posstbie resistaoce cooU be 
nadd, a decree was passed to make it lawful, in tbeir own 
defence, to bear arms on the Sabbath day. Mattatbias, 
with his little army, daily increased by the accession of 
brave and pioas men, then descended into the plains to 
try his force against the enemy, and the apostate Jews 
who had been joined with them. All of these whom he 
took, he pat to immediate death, and the rest he chased 
before him, till they were compelled to fly into foreign 
eoantries for security. Soccessfal every where, his army 
rapidly growing as he advanced, the valiant priest passed 
from city to city, overturned the idol altars, re-opened 
the synagogues that had been Closed or appropriated to 
other purposes, made active search for such of the sacred 
books as might have escaped, and caused fresh copies to 
be made of them, re-established the reading of scripture, 
the prayers, and other publick services, and ordered im* 
mediate circumcision of all the male children who had 
been born since the prohibition of that ceremony. Be- 
fore the expiration of a year, Matiathias had extended 
bis reforming influence through great part of Judeah, 
and would probably have advanced towards Jerusalem, 
where the strongest resistance was likely to be made, bad 
not death arrested his pious work. Worn down with 
age, and sickness, and fatigue, (he dying patriot called to 
him his sons, and spoke to them to this eflect. ** Hitherto 
pride and oppression have been suffered to prosper over 
us, for a punishment of our sins ; but now be ye valiant 
and zealous for 6od*s laws, and fear not to expose your 
lives in defence of God's covenant with your fore-fathers, 
if you expect the reward promised to it. Call to re-* 
membrance the obedience of Abraham, the faithfulness 
of Joseph, the zeal of Phineas, Caleb's courage, David's 
constancy, Elijah's zeal, and the intrepidity of Daniel and 
his faithful companions. Let their miraculous deliver* 
anoes inspire you with a sure trust in the Almighty's pro- 
teetbn. Be not discouraged by the threats and weak 
efforts of the greatest of men, who, though they seem to 


ni^ir, will shortly be out M^^mi beeMnetiie lb«A 
of worms;, bat arm yoarseltes with courage ill -d^feoM 
of our laWs, liberties^ and reKgion, aad yoii will not Ml 
of «acce8s« SIidod, your eldest broUierr bas sboWtt kUn*- 
self a man of wisdom ; let him be a& a father and aedm^ 
seller to you^ and do aothing without bis advice : - Judtt 
is known for his valour and conduct ; let bim be' yomr 
general and lead you against your enemies* ' Aod tbay 
heaven crown you with glory and success." Haviag 
spoken thus, the old man expired, and was buried wUk 
his ancestors in bis native city of Modin. To bis 'soiM^ 
known to us by the name of the Maccabees, remained tho 
glory o^ restoriog Jerusalem to freedom and its aneicM 
splendour* B.C. 169. 


REFLECTIONS 

6n select passages of scripture. 


Alihotig^ ihe^g-tree shall not blossom, &c. inc. — Hab. 
< ^' ill. 17, 18, 19, 

Thsrb are s0i|ie, whose fig-trees have alwaya blos- 
somed, • aifcl K whose vines have always yielded fr«|^. 
Cradled in the lap of luxury, and nurtured beneath the 
wing of prosperity, they know not tlie bitter feeling of 
destitution — ^for them, then, this passage has no charms,, 
for to them it evidently does not belong. It is to. the 
afflicted Christiao it opens a vein of instruction, blended 
with solid support; for he knows that what the prophet 
did, by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, it is bis pri- 
vilege to do in similar circumstances. 

Here. is not only the cessation o( present enjoyment, 
but the cutting, off of life's sweetest balm — hope. Not 
only is tbe fruit lacking from the vine, which sboiild ^be 
ready to gatber-^tbe full grape to be presaed into the 
fop, for tbe refresbmcat of the languid q>irits^-biit dm 
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blossoms, which should promise for faturity, do not ap- 
pear. Here are not only the softness of life wanting, 
bat the very sustenance of it ; the fields yield no meat, 
the flocks are cat ofi" from the fold, and there are no herd 
in the stalls. One by one the resources are taken away. 
He saw them gradually decay. When the first failed, 
he sighed, but said, that which remaineth shall comfort 
me. Another faded ; but he could still look round, and 
make his selection, and say, this shall be in its stead : but 
that also fled, and so on till the last came ; then because 
it was the last, he folded it to his bosom with a warmth 
which speaks a concentration of the afl^ections, till a 
powerful grasp disengaged him from that also — then 
what remaineth for him now to do, but to bid Despair 
stretch her dark plumage, and cover with her cold wing^ 
•every faculty of the soul, and to brood over it for ever ? 
But not so. He raises his form from the prostration of 
sorrow, and steadily fixing his eye towards Heaven, his 
countenance brightens-^his hand is lifted up as a beacon 
of animation, and the lips are seen to move. Listen to 
the accents: at first they are feeble— softly he begins his 
plaint. *' Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
fruit shall be in the vines, the labour of the olive shall 
fail, and the field shall yield no meat, the flock shall be 
cut ofi^ from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls" — his voice gathers a firmer tone, and be proceeds 
— " yet 1 will rejoice in the Lordr— I will joy in the God 
of my salvation." He gradually swells his note, till he 
has chaunted forth a song worthy of the chief singer on 
his stringed instruments. Myo^otis. 

Though I should die with thee, yet will I not deny thee. — 

Matt. xxvi. 35. 

. ?ETER was no boastful hypocrite, no false, deceitful 
friend. He thought what he said, and purposed what he 
promised. But Peter did not know himself. He knew 
that Jesus was Lord, that he had something to bestow 
more dear than life, more valuable far than all on earth 
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.that could be forfeited for his sake. He knew, too, all 
,the. gratitude he deserves, and all the devoteduess . be 
claimed from him ; aod he kiicw» for he had heard it from 
his own lips, (hat he who denieth his Lord before men, 
him will his Lord deny before the Father in heaven, at 
a moment when that denial will banish him thence for 
ever. He thought, and well he might, that it would be 
madness in him to take the lesser for the greater good, 
abandon him who loved him, for them who could not 
help him, and barter his portion in his Master's kingdom, 
.for the poor purchase of this unworthy life. But it never 
entered into his mind that he could be so mad ; for Peter 
did not know himself. We have need to tread softly 
always, and to mistrust ourselves always, and to be pre- 
sumptuous never; for we are all of us the fools that 
Peter thought he could not be. Even when our pur- 
poses are right, when our preference is determined to the 
good, when we do indeed love the Lord we follow, and 
desire to die with him rather than forsake him, we are so 
weak, so corrupt, so unstable, that the idlest suggestion 
.of the idlest tongue may fright us from our purpose, the 
most distant aspect of danger to our earthly interest may 
turn us from our course; aod if, like Peter, we are pre- 
suming on the strength of our own good purposes, we 
shall surely deny our faith upon the first temptation. 
To us, as to him, this humiliating lesson mtist be taught; 
and if we set forth on our Christian course in ignorance 
of this our weakness, or our madness, for such it rather 
seems, we shall learn it through many a fall as sad, and 
many a tear as bitter as his were. It does seem im- 
possible, that, once taught the value of eternal things, 
and having once imbibed the love of them, we should 
put them to balance against the poor baubles of this 
brief world ; and we are loath to think so ill of ourselves 
as to suppose it. But we must know, and if we know it 
not vet, we have some sore lessons to come, that God's 
supporting and preventing grace is as needful to the 
second step as to the first, and to the third as to the 
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second, eren to the very latest — as needful to feed tlils 
spiritnal life within us as to enkindle it 6rst, to keep ns 
Christians as to make ns Christians. And as certainly 
as the eye of faith and confidence is taken off from that 
bright light to fix it on any thing in oorselves, darkness, 
and the dangers of darkness, and the deeds of darkness* 
BO certainly awf)}t ns. Christians are apt to think they 
were sometime weak, sometime unfaithful, sometime 
prone to earth. O ! let ns not deceive ourselves. This 
is not what we were, it is what we are, and what, left 
to ourselves, we shall instantly prove to be. To the 
latest moment of our earthly course, we need the influ- 
ence of God*s Holy Spirit, and, without it, shall surely 
take earth in preference to heaven, for our body's life 
risk our sonFis eternal welfare, and for the favour of man 
deny the Lord that bought us. 

7%a# ye study to he quiet, and to do your own busi- 
ness, — I. Thess. iv. 11. 

St. . Paul had given various counsel to his brethren — 
he had exhorted them to wakefulness and zeal, to active 
benevolence and pious self-devotion — he had bidden 
them put their hands to the plough, gird themselves for 
labour, and arm themselves for action. And now withal 
be comes to this, the least acceptable perhaps of all his 
precepts — " Study to be quiet." We do not like to be 
quiet, because we do not like to be nothing — there is 
more feeling of self-importance in doing the will of God, 
than in suffering it; in acting, than in submitting; and 
the command that says, " For my sake go forth into the 
iKFori^, and put your lives to peril," is less revolting to our 
nature's pride, than that which says, ** For my sake stay 
at home, and let the world forget you." Hence we grow 
eager, restless, and impatient of the circumstances that 
surround us, thrust ourselves into business that is not our 
own, and call it an anxiety to be doing good, and a zeal 
for the glory of God. The only good for mortals upon 
earthy is to obey the commandments of the Jjord their 
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^o4— *and the only glory that can be given to the Creator 
by the creature, is by conforibity to his will. Bdt alas! 
it is onr own glory, and not his we covet, in much of the 
noise and bustle we make about religion. When oor 
business is to learn, we prefer to teach— when it is to 
listen, we prefer to talk — when it is to search out in 
silence and subdue the evils of our own hearts, we prefer 
to run from house to house, and prove every body wrong, 
and set every body right — for their good, we say, and 
we believe it so — but alas ! not for our own. We gain, per- 
haps, a name and a character as zealous and successful 
labourers — but meantime our own uncultured garden 
goes to waste ; the weeds grow up apace ; the perturbed 
and agitated mind holds no communion with itself; the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is forgotten. We 
must be hither and thither in perpetual bustle, as if the 
command had been, " Be never quiet." The new World 
we create for ourselves proves as engrossing, as agitating, 
as exciting, as that we profess to have renounced. The 
feligion of the committee-room and the prayer-meeting 
takes place, in interest if not in time, of the unseen, on- 
shared devotion of the closet ; and the notice, and ap- 
probation, and intercourse of the people of God become 
more desired and more valued than that of God himself. 
In short our study is to distinguish ourselves in religion, 
whereas it should be exactly the contrary — we should be 
willing to act when plainly called upon to duty — ready 
to come forth when it is clearly and unequivocally our 
business — but our "Study" should be "To be quiet;" 
unseen, unmarked, unheard of — and if so his providence 
has been pleased to place us, instead of being impatient, 
we ihould be most grateful indeed to be unwanted. 

. JUange du Seigneur parut tout d'un coup ; k Keufut 
rempli de lumiere^ et range le poussant par le c6te U 
reveiUa et lui dit : Levez-vous promptement ; au 
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mime moment he chainee tomberent de eee mains, fer. 
— ^AcTBS DBS Apotres» xii. 7, 8. 

DiEU 6coate ies pri^res de ses serviteurs, mais eland 
868 moment8. L^esp^rance qa*0D a en lui n'est pas trom- 
peuse. On peat consid^rer ceci comme une image du se- 
coars que Diea donne ou pas sa grace ou par Fange gardien, 
& une ame qui est endormie dans Ies t^nebres et Ies liens 
du p6ch6» et dans la puissance du diable. II I'^claire, 
la r6yeillei et la presse de sortir du sommeil. II fait 
tomber de ses mains Ies chaines qui Fempechoient de Ies 
lever au ciel par la pri^re, de Ies ^tendre vers Ies pauvres 
par I'aumoney de faire des ceuvres de penitence, d'humi- 
Iit6» de charite. Ce secoiirs met la p6cheur en 6tat de 
marcher dans la voie des commandemens de Dieu, et de 
reprendre la robe de la charit6. II lui sert de guide et 
de compagnon dans le chemin du salut. QuESNEL. 

Quiconque ne renonce pas it tout ce quilposside nepeut 

itre man disciple. 

On comprend ais^ment que nous devpns renoncer aux 
plaisirs criminels, aux fortunes injustes^ et aux grossi^res 
Tani(6s, parceque le renoncement k toutes ces choses 
consiste dans un m^pris qui Ies rejette absolument et qui 
en condamne toute jouissance : mais il n'est pas anssi 
facile de comprendre le renoncement aux biens legitime- 
ment acquis, aux douceurs d'une vie honn^teet modeste* 
enfin aux honneurs qui viennent de la bonne reputation 
et d'une vertu qui s'el^ve au-dessus de I'envie. On a 
besoin des consolations d'une vie douce et paisible pour 
se soulager dans Ies embarras de sa condition; il faut 
conserver pour ses besoins le bien qu'on poss^de. Com« 
ment done renoncer k toutes ces choses pendant qu'on 
e.8% occupy du soia de Ies conserver? C'est qu'il faut, 
6an8 passion^ foire: mod^r^ment ce que Ton pent pour 
conserver ces chosen, afin d'^n faire v^u U8age S0bre« et 
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BOO pas eo Tdoloir jonir et y mettre sou coonr. Aititt la 
maai^i^ de reooacer aax mauvaises choses est, d'en 
rejeter ra^e avec horreur; et la maai^re de renoncer 
aux bonaes est de n*aser jamais qu*avec mod^ratioa poar 
la Deces^it6, en s*6tudiant k retrancher tous les besoins 
tmaginaires dont la nature avide se veut flatter. II faot 
done que tout ehr^tien renonce k tout ce qu'il poss^de, 
meme aux choses les plus innocentes, poisqu'elles cesse- 
roient de Yhtte s*il n'y renon^oit pas. II faut qu'il 
renonce m^me aux cboses qu'il est oblig^ de conserver 
avec un grand soin, comme le bien de sa famille oa 
eomnie sa propre reputation, puisqu'il ne doit tenir de 
coeur k aucune de touies ces choses : i1 ne doit les con- 
server que pour un usage sobr^ e( oiod6r6 ; enfin, il doit 
£tre prStii tout perdre toutes les fois que la Providenco 
vondra Ten priver. Fbnelon. 


LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


LECTURE THE NINTH. 


Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery: But I say untoyoUf That 
whosoever lookethona woman to lust after her^ hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart. 
And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee; for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish^ and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell. And if thy right 
hand offend thee^ cut it off, and cast it from tliee^for 
it is profitable for thee that on^ of thy members 
should parish, and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell. It hath been said. Whosoever shall pnt 
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M aidetlf Jmnoife', Ut hitn ^gwe har a writing 'cfdvMrk^'- 

^^ me»i t But I say unto you^ That wh^MOe^der shall* pHt 

i uwayh^ wife, saving f&r the cause of fornication^ 

causeth her to commit adultery : and whosoever ihaU 

marry her that is divorced committeth adultery,"^ 

Matt. v. 27 — 82. 

There are some crimes which it ^eems to iis impos- 
sible that we should ever be tempted to commit. The 
detestation with which society has marked them, tbe 
instinctive horror with which our natural delicacy shrinks 
from them, seems to place them beyond thought Or qn^s- 
tion ; and the most careful mother does not feel it nec^s* 
sary to caution her childfen against vices that seem im- 
possible, or to provide them with defence against an u&- 
feared danger. It is well it should be so — for there 4s 
no better moral security against the commission of crime 
than this persuasion. The Grecian sage knew well the 
heart of man, when he refused to make laws against a 
crime that had never been heard of, and which seemed 
too bad to be committed. While that was the general 
impression, there was an almost certainty that it would 
not be committed. It is is a fact, too certain to be con- 
troverted, and too much under every day's observation 
to need a proof, that the contemplation of crime lessens 
our horror of it. As the simple child that screams, and 
starts, and hides itself from some uncouth image when 
first presented to its notice, gradually grows reconciled 
to it, takes it for a play- thing, treasures, and fondles, and 
at last refuses to relinquish it — even so is it with the human 
heart ; familiarity with wrong, and not with wrong only, 
but with every thing, blunts our perception of it. It is 
so in sorrow — it is so in joy — it is so even in our corpo- 
real feelings — if the second stroke be not severer than the 
first, it is not felt the same. In our moral perceptions, 
it is most pre-eminently so; and there is no truth more 
important, more imperiously claiming attention than this, 
in the moral education of our* children. We meet with 


jMrente wImi ttiak it dniraHe t» JBliBiic Iheir cUUvea 
tbthe knovledlge of vieeiaovfar to gsard tkea agHHt 
it They aig;w tkit m WM^ penoii. teM into tke vorid 
io an Ae napBi% of ^SMCMce, vil he n man d»«er 
of eotnption than oae to wkoai the igucta of ioiqoity 
have been hud open, its hogmage ande hmoBar. aad ita 
bitter conaeq ae nc ca earfy iaipreaaedoa their aiada. The 
afgomeat aeena plaaaiUe; bat thefiict ia aot ao. la at- 
tempting to fiuiiish theai with other araH, we have de- 
prived them of their best — the stFaiq;eBeas of the evB 
preaeoted to theai. It ia of eoarw that evefj chQd, re- 
spectobly edneated in a Christian eoaatry, kaows what ia 
a sin and what ia not: farther thaa thia, there are vicea 
winch had better be kept aa far oat of agfat as possible, 
and aa long — chappy, if tiiey eonid remain in ignorance 
of them for ever! The atepa are very alow and very 
imperceptible ; bat we donbt not to aay of aome things, 
that the first time a yonthfnl mind pauses to look npon 
vice, the farthest barrier, the extreme out- work of inno- 
cency is yielded : we say not that it is necessarily endan* 
gered^-thank God ! there are other and stronger gnarda 
remaining; bot the enemy has advanced a step npon as. 
We wish, ere we leave this subject, it might be possi- 
ble for words of ours to make the incautious mother sen- 
sible of the mischief she is doing, in introducing her 
daughters to familiarity with the language and feelings 
of impurity, the recital or representation of illicit passion. 
To be convinced it is a mischief, we have need bot of 
common observation. Remark the innocent girl the first 
year she is taken to the theatre — every indecent jest or 
immodest sentiment brings the colour to her cheeks, and 
distress into her eye : mark her the second year — ^she 
Uashes still, perhaps, but the look of distress will be 
changed to a smile of suppressed mirth: a few years 
more, and it is well if the blush, and the smile, and the 
distress, be not all merged in the laugh of effrontery, 
that cares not to betray its relish for the jest. We hei^r 
Qf the moral influence of the drf^rPdi and parents think if 
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they are Ccireful to select such as paint misery as the sure 
result of crime, it will conduce to strengthen the love of 
virtue in the minds of their daughters. But they surely 
miscalculate, in that they overlook the principle we have 
been speaking of— the dangerous eflect of contact. To 
an uncorrupted mind, the idea of an illicit passion, even 
in the unindulged feeling of it, would be simple disgust 
and horror. You take her to the representation of it-— 
she shudders — but she feels, she pities, she is interested 
— she finds an hour's exquisite amusement in the con- 
templation of vice : it ends in misery, certainly ; and 
she, as well as her parents, would doubtless tell us she 
has more dread of it than she had before ; but alas ! ex- 
perience has too surely proved, that the dread of punish- 
ment, temporal or eternal, is insuflBcieut to resist the 
force of present feeling, if unaided by better principle— 
we have made a losing step indeed^ when our horror of 
the sin has been transferred to the punishment. Mean- 
time she has become familiar with vice ? she has been 
amused by it, she would like to repeat the interview 
with it. If it be said, she is still no nearer to the cam^ 
mission of it — thank God ! she probably is not. In our 
country, from the habits of society, the high tone of 
moral feeling, and the careful education we receive, not 
one woman in a thousand, above the lowest class of so- 
ciety, ever comes under the temptation ; but who can 
say which is to be that one. Some have stood in such 
danger that least expected it— and we may depend 
upon it, the female who is so exposed, religious princi- 
ples apart, has lost her strongest safeguard, if she finds 
in it a familiar object, the pastime of her innocence, the 
language she has learned to listen to without a blush. 

There are many things beside the drama, to which 
our remarks are equally applicable. We have seen pa- 
rents allow their children to take up a newspaper, and 
indiscriminately peruse its pages. What do they find 
there ^ The crimes without their punishment, perhaps. 
Children do not understand, reflect upon, or remember 
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what they read there. Perhaps oot — but the images re- 
main upon their miDds as familiar objects, common oc- 
currences, things to talk about, and the instinctive horror 
of innocence is gradually worn out. We should mention 
novels and poems, but we may speak of these in other 
places. There is one thing else to which we cannot for- 
bear alluding, though at the risk of betraying secrets — 
the conversation of ladies when alone — of young women 
in particular, or old ones when the young are present— 
the indelicate allusion, the licentious story, the un- 
checked levity of talk — we would not enter particularly 
on the subject-— one who is wiser than we has said, " Let 
not these things be so much as named among you" — and 
we may be assured, the dress of modesty and propriety 
that is only worn in mixed company, is not the genuine 
garb of innocence and purity. 

We are aware it may be answered, that these.cautions 
are useless, because they are insufficient — common in- 
tercourse with the world must make young people 
familiar with vice. True, but not while they are young ; 
keep it off as long as possible: meantime their feelings 
are subsiding, the mind is strengthening, the judgment 
is matured — many a wind may blight the blossom that 
cannot hurt the fruit. But even if it be proved, that 
all those tilings cannot lead to ultimate sin, as man 
accounts of sin, by a purer code they may be sin them- 
selves: and she, who, providentially saved by circum- 
stance and education from all temptation to wrong, 
can make an amusement and a sport of it, may in 
the sight of God be found to love sin as well as she who 
was tempted and ruined by it. 

We reach now the second clause of the text. The 
divine Preacher had this advantage of all other preachers 
— he knew what was passing in the hearts of those who 
heard him-^he saw the rising objection, the painful in- 
ference, or ever it was so much as felt in the bosom that 
conceived it. And now, perhaps, he perceived that 
some were saddened or revolted by the severiiv of his 




Strict nq^s of iU,precept$. 

1¥ouIgI, nor then, Dorever^lik^ tEe,hara savinffs. dy s£ch 
tbeir sincenty must pe tned^ He fo\re-Kii^^ ibat^^ 
with wboqa toe, sweet promise qf thesospei woLoldliud 
welcome, who would accept, with grateful ea^erdesil. a 
dispensation so suited to their need, and hsten,to its aiuC' 

»uld try to tamper wim 


trines witE delt^ht, ^oqld hesitate, wnen it caoii^M («« 
^'close demands of that gospel, wou* ' ' ' *^ "' ^ ^ * ^* ^ 


To determine at'iince that 'this could botfmuslK^e, 
lidlakeyuf kWeiabi^fb.^ot of 6uV sliifu'fjVWI^^st 
««t^41 iles^es, M^f '1^6 ^Wah^e V'liit^^Wof 


Ae iDdit'valiidd gifts of liea?6o. Thj* rigM'^haiid; fliy 
nf^ «ye«— Ihd thidgt most valiked and mosC usofrf to 
you —the best of all that Ood himself has givett— *that 
yoa ^wn least of all things do withoot — things Of whidi 
the loss reduces jou to deformity aod helpless de- 
crepitude. It would be impossible to make use of stronger 
emblems to represent the absolute sacri^ce required by 
the gospel, of every thing that interferes with our eternal 
interests. " It has been said,*^ it is the language of so- 
ciety in general, the language of our lives as of our lips, 
that temporal advantage and worldly expediency are to 
take friace of the demands of reKgion in our habits, if 
not in our oiiinds. Some who know» or think they know 
die value of the goq>et truth, keep their opinions quite 
concealed, avoid every thing that has the appearance of 
seriousness, content themselves to wear the dress of en- 
tire worldliness, and tell us they should lose their friends 
or iiljnre their circumstances, were their opinioils to be 
suspebted. Others venture on the profession of religion, 
talk a great deal about it, and run hither and thither 
after every thiiifg that has to do with it — but these too 
•ontent themselves with wishing that such and such things 
did not interfere with their duties. They will confess 
that certain practices have a tendency to draw off their 
minds from 6od^ and lead them into sin — even in many 
eases that they are sinners themselves. ^* I know it is not 
right, but I cannot help it'* — " I know I ought to do so 
and so, but circumstances do not admit of it.** This in 
the literal sense is absurdity, because that which is im- 
possible can never be right, and that which is necessary 
can never be wrong : but we all understand this to mean, 
that we cannot do, or forbear to do, without injury, or 
loss, or inconvenience of some kind to ourselves or 
others ; and that the sacrifice is greater than the demand, 
the objection stronger than the claim. 

To say that time is not so long as eternity, that Ood 
is more powerful than man, that the interest of pur bo- 
dy^ bribf f iVt^soee is fosa important than an immrtaHty 
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Jff?8(W^?f?f^?^ wiid.ttncw^ii^y, and vatHt» wfolifc^lntoto 
5^oWH!^ jr^l,ippi;^«pion aa.^lro iWo^i'Jv>F€tf«ri^««ifth 

mucD to suffer and much to enjoy, and we aref)4armnjl 
ijjf use, at tbfi marqj. of,the ctrcmn^an^e^ ~tliat.Mi9V|iDd 
U^.,, Wp caa feel pajp aQc(,/wj^,,pa« fael|>iQMlpea-tr«^ 
(^^i^^a b^twe^Q gopd aAiiQsvilt.b^iWf^a^wdaltbtapd 
R^TI^rtgr,. be,^wec^Q.lo^e and faatee4# be^MiFte^i^ii^rttail 
]l^. Wp bay 9 p^ioos; that nature ga)9avUft, .m^9^Am4 
jpcliofjtipasi aa4 av^rMpos tbatweid6ijkTf»4frgijia ti(sav«f& 
JUr..U,vaia to ^yjbese things, airaof pp.,oQaaftqnie«iaa^ 
we Mow that at some time tbey will l>€t of cN»Q09rrfb«)t 
tl^j ajre of coniequeni^e upw,, and. pC ilibmH{i>^V<^ ^^ 
i:easo!aabIe to sappose^ thea, that r^MftioyikifholiUfr^aifW 
sQJf us all thes^ saorifi^^ei^? Tt(da<?#ai|/^blaoilaii|lif(9^Hligff» 
jpr.lei^en pi^r r^eds^ or fle^aF^^i'iR laatllfiakrjAosiilfcsti^ 
sfkjs 8(bpul4 we, suppose a Crod.ipf.mi^rQji afli(d[liMr^t^iil 
^i^ist i^poQ what is so cQptrarjr Uj^hemlJr • ' > ' >. i<>T, <> 
:^!^ Perha^^i at laas^ it wPaId'b(^i^spiiiibte.lO takadfiod 
f^J|ia«fV9,^r^,y?c tbp t^IJijt Ivsajf pi}«[yo«;r)^£ktdB4iii^ 
ji«p4#SP'^j»fyU<^aii4# byJbi^A«(M,plaQin|g^liii dkeiiBiicfi|ri- 
sH^SdW ^^A'lf.bW b^en^ wd/f J>y^ whfct*^{?warldib 
^jyiirgrin^.^tgjreg^^Jtli;pria«l{)4«s.|afiA 
4b»* #yMyp%#l|kffesWl!«.hy wnifrfiaiita.wHltA€idMi*toA 
^^fel}g^^^pi^l^.f\^^Mhmik^ yK>i»B^liljh4id ?hi.ii 
^ii^^m&^ms^M^^^^ bjhjsaarifpietjr .aw»'»aMde 

Ibpypijonrvrigbt^^^r j8llaVi«you^^toSac ^MiMitqp'mf^ 
^jffifi^Mi ^mi4dr^^M to tb^'bodji wohlddieifUittsrlNto 
«|lHffik^i$tfiti»jtbm^U»l|glteafiog Utf, ffi&Aild tifdla Mug 
BMWri^frf Y^R^*^^ «*^^ ani*i#wai^isi A»iiWd Jidbr cjbn 
iVMtr^illMMre^iXfo #f)f>aalmrp^ 


ftbditbsiHi cut ^< bff." 'The expreB^tiH itt^'^s &ti ^l^afttt 

MrAilnMv«8V«i tby'{)le^sure«,^nd trafkQif^;^Hct'iti^r^^^ 
tfky^l^b^^ Iwt'ontte'fcodtrafjr. pr^cibus aiid V{lra)il^e1 
bia>ktiUitb«^<tt^'b«rkin«tirts of temptation to' (fo '^diSJi^<i^ 
dlli^<bB««kt«MU^itiliadbtt; and if tfab 'shda^-Uc^'iBMlC 

fo^pyl )pMflfeii^iti«^ti)luiV b« piEirt«dftoiii^"X;asnirl& 

'Avitf ttee;)^!' "*■' !■"'• , I i ■•'■■■ ■■ - '=■• ■'■'''ii''' <-'' "^".fn 

^•]«V^4AiM(i'lMae>MM§ ^W'tfiftikant db'\ldrik ifiisT^X 

l)4ibi«a<aiiW9'%>fl> b^'^^'pi^htkfd^ttbMDkelita^ttpH 
««4ieatfe <tt tii^gt«^ bf' idfii^itVi iM Aitt'^ndling ijtftt 

«e«Mr«('l6«fiPaS'if ¥t>i&#'v^titbU dj^^l^sii^ Alo%ffa'c^iA^ 
wdtlMk<«hr^iM^.iitift}«^tbettf f^^ln^ iMf SmAiMc 
««la b^«)««Miltatliiy(tiilti«^0lPti1tttift'.'('-TUa^ibkf'U6^k 
'bM)l!»qMiip4«dMiiMiVjb^at(ii^'tb«''Ma«ii^6# pl^pr'^f;^ 
Ji9M^fitdM>lMbW4f«iattiiifi^ tM^'bi»« n^«$iiMil^^tk 

t#iil«MitltH» ttPipei-cKfic^-^Beteatse i^'ibllo^'biJiif' Mft 
oatui-al inclinatii^«?i)IVt-&Cdpi tb^idh H ibtiiAd%6'ii6\iih 

U^fMia^vb. ii(LQ>tt(#>b«M(d^^^ii^ ii V^ tee>^ft%«i)^ 
ifaU-rnvna^td^ Obfadiitoff iK'^tluil^W s't(^ <Mviik 
ideK«fii«B<«t9 4»^'pwk»tt4idOaddr^«^'«^B^cl^nU8^fllb 
4b(«faBi^bMiHi«oedii'^«lgiHn#«tl^fi«ad«¥ilattd'(M^ li'^fe 
ahid; tAft4iiil4iefWMt: fbWcbBdttibA^^fif ^qsegiUi^bk^ 
^^daVedoff, «lidcppp«icit<d tb'<il^bi'lfedWtte^i{tf ^s'^- 
!l^«ri«giitii}€ta«H aaaKhdi««iil)tfic(t i3^a^il(id>^itk'it<lA(il- 
lM«Ml«i9ifatdtfaiv jfoB^Mi«.otIii|dKre^>Me6^ idM'iflSb 

ori^ ibkt iftbicofy eonii^lMfl twth ^oAly kMttkMtf : 


tti 8EBMO\ ,p^, 7^jE, MOUNT. 

W v^ ^9li^ J'flwJfeJp ^J. W, nan**.?. li^%^\ 
«i!rSlibW<P'",S<?P ; .»ll <M I now demand «So.„t§at^| 

^ftft^SMf .Pfft fh'^^y. frora yon l^ie «". <N °^ J«>^, 
jj^xjfM)^ bM brou^t me wbere I am, andcea?p Jo mvj 

:fVij^\,9|C(^c^ fo. Ihe. Being to whom 1 have recooeuc^ 
^Ufl To, do thU jfoa must sometimes part .rrpm,irn{|t 
^9j},;i^V?S,pjpatT^yonr body's eaje, . youj-, Usom|s, trea- 
^itffft?-^ :KOtt ^^ *^® sacrifice top ippch f |^ di^, no! 
^nfe »mIV^» I P»« hither. You roust ris:j{._/i<jmp 

VflffW9tt>i to '?!?i«'" «•• y<">f natural feeljiiM .ar» ^iM^^ 
aijoiyofl.thiijlk. the risk too greqt? J (^d not jbjnt^', 

or limb, or yopr whole being's happiness, c^pld it oe 
mm^^S^ '^,9l9^\^t> to be lyj^ in coppet^^^i^a^^ith 
i«aAinftJ.«»«lfJfif?^^ o^ Jf>^Z .^oroly.jje .oee^^ 
«fift^tljfij5^th.,Ute,|lMr^tjpfl. Np.,.Jtjs,9<^,^^ 

thing, and dispute over one command, and evade 'ano- 
ther, and boldly break a third — it is not the folly tb(it 
our right hand has workeoTor the pleasure in which the 
right eye has indi||^g^,sinmlv^uuL w itself considered, 
that now exposes us to this hard penalty. It is the spirit 
of mind that our conduct betrays, it is the deliberate 
choice of our hearts. ^HMfeave.tiiings placed before us 

jmSirnm^'f^'M^m^^^^ <9^ »<? U may seem,.^p}}^— ^ 

•^mf^m* m^ Sk ft?" f"^«ftP »a to-Tl?fir§,,ift ^ ^n 

'^ Wfeat«fe,iR?^RyT^'y W'^^^^np. >»»ti», Wffle^ff ^e 

kmi lUS "ShmH^ i}p,;fed^*med,u8, f>ears Mi^y^^by^. 

<#ftpftiO,>W^ W4 fftter^r^s^ith.his.l^ws? »jig,iffff|?»- 
3»<r?»t;jF>Pf^.W*»9 ^.^sitat^ '^."'•"'t abid^. t^^gho^^lp 

/sfftew ^itf>1,Jfe«W4?.^bgrf^p||,g,%y^gje 


'} 


' ' '■ 'IbiogAapsy. '" " * iW' 

go^^e^^diW, little value (br a niefcyTtJr %iiiA ttfty Hi- 
jase 80 poor a recompense, for'fte lo^e'iit V!n^h'^&^ 
eauHO reatiilj maVe forfeiture, for tlie apprdbtttHoa'tltt^ 
Ar6 io little careful to obtain. Sorely they wto tan 
'ip^nk an^ sacrifice ^eat, or any reqiilreilieiit mveh, baft 
hearts but little meet for the society of heaveu. . If'tbb 
act d9es not deserve the pilnisbment, thesp&it'it eriftces 
surety muBt.' Distinguished as the disciples of sDeb H 
tesclier, the servants of such a Lord, ve think il loo 
ihufh to be required of us, that oor righteouM^ and 
tbfl's'acrifices we niake to it, be more than ^at of file 
!S!cnbes aiid Pharisees— than that which the worid in 
generally assents to atf necessary, and which saits oUr 
own convenience. 

'^e need hot pause upon the closing verses of the 
text ; li'ecause in the principle they stand nnited with the 
Just, and in the practice have reference to the Jewish 
law, which allowed of practices not adminible by onn. 
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-■' ^■■•11,..',. QUEBN MARY. 

'' ' In tlie liisf 'two pieces of Biography we presenlftd 1o 
-intretlBers^ A' bramch of our work We theh, by 06 means, 

rrnpt, — we bad occasion' to Ipe^ 
' in our own and the iAe^bt>buriiig 

' ibHoA of Cromwell and W Heeii- 

- It:, that proHI^te And lafrli^ 

Diild his faAer's fate aWm, nor 

^ Bten. - A^ aflbrdfihg refereKteeto 

and yiearly bfi'cceediQg 'ib' Ibo^ 

ia»e chbsett, fot OTrtprtsfebt stlb- 
■ thi wiffe of W^illiAdilrtl.,i*h(iiie 

a '^ems^B^rbely'iUolr^ ^tunHetit 
' !ely aDd'"dDm6kic' T&rtde'.' ''it'ia 

. V 9 


4A ^ftMfeiTA^&Y: 

\m^%%iMiitf ifiei^i^A question we 'eAli 8carct»lf Ve^Mte 

%^Vii Mr ycfMhadi contemporaries, still t^ t6ft^ne 

ia^4i^t^fedti^«ki tfowmoD observadon tis irinoMrrtd di»)th^ 

^tti"^ ; WlifOse ptiv^n character n6n^' but Uostel^teltit 

<4l#r.')i^sDfi ocrald kootrv and the^ oaa sc^i^aety- 'bli ex-^ 

^ipciiitdd 40 relate impartiaHy. All we can dcyitf to vefieat 

>%ialtWI^ li#e told of Mary ; tbe evidence, ^ndo«rb4^y, 

<«fmii>i]fefoii£lti ^er^eniirily atttacbed to ber, b«( wbifib"/ to 

^^iiH #^«re infoiiAl€^, has Aott>^ti corrtradici^'by My 

-iMMr.i iff rfes^a^O'the gMd things be ba^ said of tfais 

•^yivido^s^ we.b6pie'to>fot)6w,' more nearly tban be^'did 

lidniftelf/«ife«fdvtce Bam#t has given foftUivsOH df lAM- 

'<yddiitttlM^j^ btef rApfay, where be sajf^^ '^^ MMktfitf ""^ila 

iiJldto^fipM^^to bi^ltete^ much -good 6( ethers, beeM»e 

latkK^ttxMk UMw^o'mtHib illof t4iettfselve»,and are s^M- 

wiHiiigfe be ibade4)6[tler,4hal4 in okxi^ tti tbe^l^g^tfttig 

:i iWit4idM^of ebaiwhich is prop6seid t^" th^'Mttlltftm of 

etUersi tbe>woi<ds by which 'it is expressed itMd'^h^''^' 

'vetiety tireighed and well chosen. Whefti '^ihg^ dP^tffis 

UimI bf^^rfiiltfted wteh an exirClifids^'fiiirt s^m^ibti^t^o 

indcb^ studied, the wit that is flNptaced llsdeti^'^thb^^flbct 

nh&t «aigbt have followed, if tter recital bai$ bl^Ci^ DSbre 

natural ; for what is mo^t genuine will' nlway^'^be^^biM 

^¥^<im^ ; nor must tc^o niiich b% sdid, 'b6^'lfnM$^o^'J«st 

< njif ^rjTvIhe eldest dalughter of Jaines n;;'*aef!/U«tItli'bf 

'^Yoit, was^mai^ried te her cousin* T¥lflito>; » Wfhl?* df 

^*^'0tehge, on Ihe tw«tity-tbird ofOcttiben WlTV^i^j^U 

'^^HOi^ft^tb^ pVos^ebts'df England were sb^iaf ft, tlmf,1i$y«fte 

*^M m^trt lie the %^effit Co be deri^^d from H; adimsn- 

''^ih^ Mis th^biily event that shed ab^bm df Hig|fat ^l^ 

^' il^U's^a^k^niH^iptfiiolMef fbe^fbtafe.^ C^YH^Ill^Vad 

' Hri6 6lkfdf ^i^^^ JFdlnc*i^,'t1le Mdi^y^t^d hklrtc bH'IdA^din, 

^Vad, th^^^s^ybre^bi^ tifSrriiige, op^f^^(JltMtt.Wbi- 

^'g«rf^ t'a^stl' Tbe^episc^ cfanr^bbba' Idst l^^g«<^d 

^MwJaPbti^^ " ^^ ^^ iWrmHtibn tbwardt^t^t)rifJ^%J»i% 


t 


J 


•JftSelWT^r^i^^Jted by upprewiop and Bftiai;9flftjigira|fl^, 
'^ISfim im «9UiWg* tkerefore, in prq^ect Ipjc th?§^ iip- 
JtWRPJ 4^Wg<l<W^ bMWr^ftifwal of discord mi^j^^l^fi^mf 
^f^^i^imr probf^le ce^tor^ioo of popery. JaiDes hiaving 

.ut^i}^ tifl^#K)»soQ». Mary was his presfimptive heNr> ^aild 
* fa^tl^QfMi ^df^:i|t«id^iii tbe protectant laitli* Tfaeuniltrifc 

hir^m^b ii^priiM!^ at 4bat time the warkneit anpp^itet^af 
'.^^^^^rmsA ebfiroh, opened Aometbingf of ^ bc4tQr pfi9- 
.Hfie^ to tlfi^ ^iMdrmed aodajisiotis iiatioOK' GbarXei^fco^ 
.jtbpsi^^itd ibqingb h^ /probably likad^tbQRonian Jb^Mfr 

ik^a^^thf^ln9f(^^ked! religion^. Ift^ Uk^ s^fetty an^. bttOi^n 

^Pf^v^i^nse^better tban ajitber^, Tb0 hiMoi;ilin tba^rf^- 

P«9saftf;t!b?(|rrotind pftbafaeawre, on-wbiek Ibov^itiNin 
.iMMr«9i^ by i^fiMiap. f<ur^9igbt» tbe reiciie ofoarxfbdrali'Mfd 
:if!^UBtgf;ifmi8»H4#»4itiw»n att tteprasmit 

vfi^v#f^^fiiW!i9 ieiijpy,:pUiiiiateIytr«biibffd ; a mieaMlife^of 
»^^4Wi9fitfl^^agrp«^h|la.j^i|. Jawiea, lMba^€iol^ stibfaailtM) by 

4iP^9^\¥M- }) ;'X2barle9:fiaWi vitb regret^ tbe.yioleolridifl- 
's(flf^9>t^ffihicbl>i^Ail^^^i<be?^^ and irbieb aei&iiied, 
oW§Wirf^bi*Q?afiKfliQ»tMvpw bim. .De$kM»»tby bia 0a- 
ttfinq^ct^^^fi^^p ba 'fia^y binis^l^asid to'indk^'avarjf )Do4y 
^-P^ ^asf^ ijIf^^oMgMt ^^P^di^nte to appease tiijdfw rmur- 
i^^ipc^ij^^^bi^silbey mere very disagre^abtefor'tbepw- 
j?il«»4o«^l8^^*?M^tb^ir XJOoBequeace^^ pfcrie>f^ti;€|D^b'; ^"- 

. geroas. He knew, that during the late war witfavQdl- 
>^%)|}^tl^;9alf9°taM»ia1;bpiii€f bad^pade «{tp1ifft(t<n to 
tc*%«(»W«?rf><^<>w>ga ; and, if be» cuatiwfid ;»till la iifg- 
b<lflSl^tii^PriWP'« i«Mi«'f »t>» 3nd to tbflfftrt il^^j jnijUw^tlWis 
sA^M^^m ,p^;>pl^ he; apprehended 1 \^9f, tijfV.if^v\m^ 

\SttP9tK^M ^^M* cenept2^ la^tji^ioj^ioii/^^jtm^ft.^ 
ftJ^ Wf l^liftt *hftfe}igio«^f tb^4Hk©/in8pv^:tbe^&^ 
b^B^I Wff^ WPr^hfn^w^w ^,ap^it^iipg^,be»lift^ PWigpd 

tJHft^^ *9 sHow the y^TOg.prWW«8 tot>«^cgf«d 
^dRmflfiSMf^W^ feith, aome^iag! %t^^,. be. tfiaj«ght,;w[lis 


iik . fiiboBAPBy.^' 

ia4to'£ilHy>Mfl^; the dder pridcess/ftDif ll^r 4^^ 

M)%e'i?rcfw(s, (for tbe dttke had no mate issiie,'^ ftAdf*fie 

fH)^ed^'%y so tempting an offers to engage faim enti^dW u 

i|i#Hni^hests. When William arrived, by itiviUtH^/ ifi 

SM^iid, ht desired to be first introduced to the f^aV 

Mary ; and he declared, that, contrary to the usual se^ti- 

hients of persons of his rank, he placed a great part of 

ftappittess in domestic satisfaction, and would not/upoh* 

anyt^nsideration of interest or politics, match bimself 

witHr a person disagreeable to him. He was introdqcea 

to the princess, whom he found in the bloom of yoatb^ 

atid extremely amiable both in her person and her be- 

htt^iour.^' Her father's wishes were not consulted by 

^e-kittg, atidthe marriage was soon completed. 

' Bi!nmet thus draws the character of the royal pair, on 

bcba^on of a Visit to them at the Hague many years after. 

^Tb€/^piitYee had been much neglected in his education; 

for all his life long he hated constraint. He spoke little. 

He put on some appearance of application ; but he hated 

business of all sorts. Yet he bated talking^ and all 

teuse games more. This put him on a perpetual course 

of huntrng, to which he seemed to give himself up^ be,- 

yoird any man I ever knew : but I looked on that 'alw^9 

fti^' filing from company and business. The depression of 

Frafac^ was the governing passion of his whole life, fie 

%^d ho' vice, but of one sort, in which he was very can- 

tldtis aild secret. He had a way that was aOable and 

blHiging to the Dutch. But he could not bring hin^self 

tb bt^mply enough with the temper of th^ £ng^sh:^l^is 

cfdidhess and slowness being very contrary to the'genii^ 

Wthe nation.** . ' ^'^'^ 

f:S.i^j|g jjriiicess possessed all that conversed j^ilh'^ber 

^l^h adjQtiifatibn. I|er person was majestic, apd crea)^(44 

'¥e^ect. Sfre had |^eat knowledge, with a true undfSr* 

^^Ihiidfhg; Utict a noble expression. There was af sweel- 

^Wft^fb'h^rti^tidrtmebt that charmed, and an exacHn^s^ 

^«^iefy*kha Wrtoe&at made her a pattern to ^ati'% 

' m^^^i '^WMHr ^rb her no aj^pointmeots W^ 





^^"1^0 welj, Oiatshe became eiajipent in jio^.t^ari^ 

?'*!?y^*°®jS^?%*''®,V »,al«*e- She M i;«ad w^fihlbotJifMi 

^iS.'P' "W.%'^'^y.? ^"^' when* course. pf ^nmovr^M 
^er eyess^forced be^p from tl^at, »he.«et iiei^lf.4o,.^i«l^ 


in another, work,,, the ftptlfoy adds,. 'J.Nwt tft Uip^hfli* 
sts^tipj^ Lively Jfppluu.jyhete.vit.^vid rf a^n-aBilS 4iip 

ffifi*'H^v m*'' •'^"^^ ^H^leppe4 sopp;, opjj sit^ .wepift* 

^ia^m^M- 9M°"fy »'^^, j>e»iieptivfl, and.,»be jiras .^S^y 



uiaf'Vere expensive; and since this emff^<^ed.^jfiaif^ 
^^n%ered,,hy top m}|ch,^rf,8dmg.,,3|j^ (ftjyid.fl^^^ 
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bat fancied that whatever accraM to her wovld likewise ae- 
criie to him iu the right of marriage. I told her it was not 
so : and I explained king Henry V II. title to her, and What 
had passed when queen Mary married Philip of S|>ain. 
t told her a titular kingship was no acceptable thing to a 
man, especially if it was to depend on another's life : and 
such a nominal dignity might endanger the real one, that 
the prince bad iu Holland. She desired me to propose a 
remedy. I told her the remedy, ifshe could bring hiDr mind 
to it, was to be contented to be his wife, and to engage 
herself to him, that she would give him the real authority 
as soon as it came into her haiMs, and endeaTour ef^ 
fectaally to get it legally invested in Vim during his life : 
ibis would lay the greatest obligation on him possible, 
i^nd lay the foundation of a perfect unidn between them, 
which had been of late a little embroiled : this w6iild 
dlso give him another sense of our affairs : I hoped she 
Would consider well of it: for if she once declared lier 
mind, I hoped she would never go back or retract it. 
I desired her therefore to take time to consider of it. 
She presently answered me she would take no time to 
consider of any thing by which she could express her 
regard and affection to the prince; and ordered me to 
give him an account of ali that I fa^d laid before her, 
and to bring him to her, and I should hear what she 
would say upon it. He was that day a bunting : and 
next day I acquainted him with all that had passed, and 
carried him to her ; where she in a very frank manner 
told him, that she did not know the laws of England 
were so contrary to the laws of God, as I had informed 
her: she did not think that the husband was ever to be 
obedient to his wife : she promised him he should al- 
ways bear rule ; and she asked only, that he would obey 
the command of, * Husbands love your wives,' as she 
should do that, * Wives, be obedient to your husbands 
in all things.' From this lively introduction, we engaged 
in a long discdurse of the affairs of England; both 
seemed pl^^ * ' '' me, and witb all that I had sag* 



. I 
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' THB OSTEKER.— If o. X33I. ■ " =^ 

niofl ieteiHiaed f^ncBB^* vero I ta B^eB od^ to «l^ 
is not uMeoded for Hy h^an^ mmi idhw to heat ^ihw I 
pn pequ^plfd to Uvtofi. SiM(p,tlie«efiMc»ag[lneiid**n«* 
'»»!i^P« «P ^ &»»■» to whiqwr ihe foUfwing; «|in!9- 
tfqQ«« 4' qfpoot Atbcrwne IfafMi aUow tlmD io to^e jl«^ 

ptiepaced fpr dm moDth 9 pvl^IiMUaB, (hat 


.^ j^^lpk, m^j^ bnvp the advaotage of other peop)i%« 
,0^B^tymiopf as vr^l ^ mj own; and I take . thi^ ojPP^ 

,.^<Hi^;^>*?SSP6^iV .^ i>*J firieods* that, a^ tbore are 

iaffn^^^[^gc^[^Q|p& tfafuijoae. ao there maj be more tisteo* 

i^Uiajp ejie« io this^ wf Unpeopled land. . . » 

^ Ba.t-r^iQj riders mUl excuse the answer coming before 
. tl^ enijQirjT— qiy oorrespondent claims ati ans|rer» i^ that 

%ii^RiP^I^* ^^» ^° *" ^y listening. I haye heard only 
v^M^f^"^^'^^ Ihe female part of society,, and have left 

vasjnk^en of the oti|er sex to find out their own mis- 
*ta^e^< a^d pqito rights their owp wrong. To tliis t oon 

only aower,.; that it proceeds partly from ^he belief \b<^t 


too'miich etigrossed by them io attend to aupb smaH mBl- 


'tm|ate 


it may be attributed tb c^rtt^iA^ iiitfb'K 
l!I imbiEad in my youth ag&i^hil le&albi 
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beoomiog the teachers of those from whom nature anc 
the divine law have determined that they ought to learn 
and whether I am myself Mr. or Mrs. Listener, it is cer 
tain that the name of a lady stands on the title-page ai 
the Editor of these volumes. Where I imbibed so strang< 
a prejudice, it is hard to say— it could not be from th< 
Bible, because those who are most familiar with its lan- 
guage do not find it there ; and if I learned it from m) 
nurse or my grandmother, it is no argument in favour ol 
rules now grown obsolete and out of fashion. Wfaence- 
soever arising, the present is not the only instance ir 
which the antiquated notion has misled me, and stood in 
the way of good to be done or to be received. I was 
passing once — it was the afternoon of a Summer Sun- 
day, when the bird was in the air, and the fish was in the 
sea, and the beast was in the field, and every thing seemed 
to have its place, and every thing to be placed according 
to its nature and destiny— I was passing a genteel- look- 
ing house, standing in an open space upon a smooth, 
green lawn, when I observed, by several paths that led 
to it, a considerable number of persons approaching, 
who successively entered the door, as if familiar with its 
threshold. " Here is neither church nor conventicle," I 
said, " but here is plainly something to be done;" and I 
drew near to discover what it might be. It was no se- 
cret. The door of the hall stood wide, and a mixt con- 
gregation of fifty or sixty people were assembled within 
/it; to whom a lady, about the middle age, handsomely 
dressed, and of pleasing exterior, placed on an elevated 
seat, was expounding or preaching from the word of 
God. As the door was free to all that chose to enter, I 
might have joined this extra service, and doubtless should 
have heard, what few were more capable of disclosing, 
the tones of piety and truth, and have had benefit 
thereby ; but my unfortunate prejudice came in to mar 
the golden opportunity. '* Is this," I said to myself, ^* a 
woman's task? Is it the post to which the great Distri- 
butor of all things has appointed her? Had his purposes 
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needed the dssistance of women in the ministry, would 
be not have said so i Would not the publick assembly 
of her neighbours to prayers^ and exposition of the scrip- 
tare, have been named among the descriptions of female 
excellence that occur both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment? Do we not rather gather from some words of 
St. Paul, that the first attempt at such innovation was 
resisted and forbidden ?" Had any one heard these my 
secret lucubrations, they would doubtless have told me, 
that, if good be done, and the ignorant be taught, and 
the irreligioas be converted, it matters not the means; 
and I might have sate down, convinced and satisfied; 
but unfortunately my words remained unheard, and 
my prejudices remained unanswered ; and so I walked 
away. 

On another occasion, I found myself in a Considerable 
|>af ty of considerably agreeable people. We had talked 
of many things grave and gay. Ladies learned, and 
ladies unlearned, had entered into conversation, and even 
into argument, with men of both descriptions, with per- 
fect ease and perfect modesty ; for there was no tone of 
assumption, or dictation, or display, but an appearance 
of wishing, by discussion, to prove what might be truth, 
or to pass the time pleasantly by mutual communiciation 
of thoughts and feelings. It befell, however, that to- 
wards the close of the evening, I observed a lady— a 
young lady — draw from her pocket, or her reticule, I 
cannot be positive which, a miniature Polyglot, such as 
we wot of, all Hebrew at one end and Greek at the 
other. It was time for me to be listening. I drew my 
chair nearer, and found the lady disputing vehemently 
with an elderly divine, in a voice loud enough, and seem- 
ingly desirous to be heard of all, upon some abstruse 
matter, to be lost or won upon the controverted reading 
of the Hebrew text, of which she clearly knew more than 
her reverend opponent. Now, being an avowed admirer 
of learning in ladies, and a known advocate for the dead 
languages, I ought to have been pleased with her know- 


ledge ad the deptk of her bibBcal uwerrhw; tel. bj 
wom on ef my efoiesmi prejodioe, I felt just the centmryi 
aiid» for the first tiaie ie ny life, ahaost wished the young 
hdy had beeo tanght only to stitch wristhands aod weave 
pones. 

I was going to mention, as a third instance, some €:er« 
tain transaetions at a committee-room, and a sobaeqoenl 
argnmentation between certain female coUectoia and q 
gentleamn, in the halb of his own boose, on the solject 
of sobscription ; bnt I fear my correspondent saay think 
I am wandering wide of my sul^ect. To wander back 
to it, then, I have hot to say, in ezcase for my alleged 
neglect, the sphere of women is amply wide, even on the 
poiot of instruction to be offered end good to be effected. 
Their hoosehold, their children, the unlettered inhabi- 
tants of the neighbonriog cottage, can ell in private be 
advised aod teoght; and the few women, whom nature 
end circnaistances have so placed and so endowed, may» 
es we have seen in many instances* become widely and 
eminently useful to society at large by their writings. Of 
what is oflWed to all, any one may uke, whether male or 
female, that which suits them ; bnt my prejudice, as I 
have already confessed, is against a female author be- 
eomiog the professed satyrist of theiiabits and prsotioes 
i>f the other sejc. If, however, any of the Edltof^s cor- 
respondents, who may have imbibed more liberal ppinions, 
will occasionally contribute a paper upon the subject, 
j^iee will most gladly give place to them. Wher^fpre I 
4>eg to submit t^ my readers the following paper, with no 
further remark, but jlha^ I hope " n." does not. think 
Ihem is iMiy harm in playing cricket, a gentlemanly oxer* 
J9ise» to whieh I aai extremely partial. 

Mr. Listener, 

The title*pag9 of the small periodical work, ^ wkkk 
you have been such an ample contributor^ hariog set 
forth, as its inteption, the combined qqaliS^ions #f lite- 
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rary amusement, and religious instrnction for young per- 
sons of ^certain ages, we have been astonished to' find, 
tbat, in ail your wanderings, you have never had an op- 
portunity of overhearing someof the remarks of that sex, 
to which the customs of the age and the manners of so- 
ciety have permitted far greater licenses than can be 
deemed consonant with Christian morality, and which are 
not to be met with among persons of the contrary sex. 
Whence this distinction has arisen, it would he difficult 
to guess ; that it does, however, in a great degree exist, 
is an evil too prevalent to be denied. If any one doubt 
the assertion, let him turn to the Tirocinium of Cowper, 
and he may there see the glaring defects of our publick 
senunaries of education depicted in the most glowing 
colours ; and although we would warn the reader ever 
to bear in mind the ungenerous feelings which that 
amiable man suffered to dictate to him the plan of his 
work, we can yet assure him, from painful experience, 
that, if a fancied injury prompted Cowper thus to 
display the immorality of these useful institutions, no 
fictitious misrepresentations have been introduced into 
his poem to heighten the irregularities, or exaggerate 
the excesses of its unwholesome truths. 

It is tnie tbat a mind, which has its eternal interests, 
as well a«i its temporal welfare, fully at heart, will easily 
suggest to itself the applicatiofi of your excellent mo- 
rality, although principally directed to the improvement 
Qif your female friends ; yet so differently are the , sexes 
constituted^ both by nature and education ; so opposite 
ane their general inclifiations and pursuits, that he, who 
would work a perfect reformaftion in all his young friends, 
most equally apply himself to the consideration of 'the 
peculiar habits of each, as well as to the general customs 
of society, in which both are severally concerned. 

Bid the Framer of the commandments, or the Source 
of all morality and religion, impose regulations for con- 
duct, and enact laws against sin for the female part of 
matfkind alone ? Far otherwise, indeed, is the sad reality 
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IBMI was tU irtt oomiMUiihDeat gi¥eii» snA in him 
the obediMioa of Ibe wnmwm only virtoaliy fonpliedL 
To eacb» however, kidiTidoaliy^ do all the commancliiieote 
wfer 10 their fatteit force ; hot since the name of man is 
asore generally used» while that of woman ocours s>nly 
wheee the iajonetion expressly affects the female part of 
aankindf it does not seem iocoasistent to have supposed, 
that he» who was thas called on by name to obey the 
statutes of his Maker, woold have condacted himself as 
jm eaaample of godly love to her, whose obedience was 
asevely indicated in the direct command of God to him. 

Yet the very reverse of what was to be expected is 
the case; woman tarns with humble devotion to the 
throne of her Maker ; while man, relying on his ** pride, 
his reasoning pride,*' seeks not the support of hisiCreator, 
and asks not his assistance ; avoids his honse, and for- 
sakes the altar of his God. Yet does he style himself 
Christiao. While to the weaker part of the commuaify he 
trusts the principal concerns of religion, be yet loves to 
proline the name of Christian, by arrogating to himself 
# title and distinction, as honourable ip itself, as he is 
^dtogetber unworthy of it. 

Such is too coflamoaly the case among all ranks of 
society : with faltering step, and haggard eye,, tormented 
wilb the bitter retrospect of departed j^ears, aadfearfal 
pf his coming destiny, the hoary sinner totters, along the 
iprecipiep of eternity, and sinks into its dark abyss, un^ 
pitied and iipblessed; while tb^ light . honad, and the 
Aippaat buoyaacy pf youthful depravity hurl its heedless 
.y^otary .headlong oyer the treacherous brink, into the 
fSame dreary x^ofiB of horror and dtfi^olationc Ihos, 
tl^erefpre, those, iKrho have lavished pnly their eariisr 
y^arson the delusions of the wcrrl4> l^i^.s*)ddeflly antesteci 
in their mad <'#reery und doomed to the same inevitable 
fate ^itk t(^ose, wk^ k^Y^ W#^ted the deciine of thdr 
/existence ^i^ tlie tasteless inJMuathKis that onee bs- 
.^wilderef) their youtl^, anid ftow have emhittc^vd Ibeir 
^f^l^^g y^^s. £ie|d€M9, ii^^eed, can tbfire h0 l9iMi4 a 
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yontfafitf tttndvdMiiff enoogh to witkstoiid tli« «conifot 
reproof of bis irreligious associates, however disgusted 
be may be at tbe profanity of tbetr language, or the }m- 
mofidity of itheir oonduct. Bat to assume my original 
pnrjiese. la playing yoar part amid the world, and 
eomparirig the present boors of my life with those of 
yoHDger days, I was induced to visit the haunts of my 
boyhood, and observe what changes had taken place, 
sincse last T rioted in those happy scenes of innocent 
recreation. Wandering about from place to place, and 
reviewing the various occupations of those engaged in 
the playground ; here leaning on the post where in 
former days I had learned the beauties of Horace, or 
jretoM mkh ^neas the troubles of the fall of Troy, and 
kis aobsecfuent misfortunes, I at last strotted into the 
room of one of the new inhabitants of this little world, 
and concealed myself, with the intention of watcbiag his 

SIOtiODS. 

. SogieDiiis, for such was his name, bred op at home 
under the eye of a watebful parent, had been sent to 
-achool at an age too late to be easily seduced from the 
path of virtue, in which he had been instructed ; thus at 
once obteini^ig all the beneficial effects of a superior 
.education, a^d excellent connexions in his future inter- 
eoarse with the world, without imbibing any of those 
pernioioqs consequences, which must inevitably ensue 
from an eiarly acqnaintance with vicious propensities. 
Instead,. ther^re« of prostituting his time in frivolous 
employments, he had acquired such habits of regular 
9tudy, tempered with moderate exercise, as tended to 
jflnprove his mental faculties, without impairing the 
dwttlth and vigour of his constitution. 

H<e . was engaged ip the study of divinity. I stood 
for a short time, concealed fiN)m his view, watching hk 
piogress, ao4 contemplating in his eountenanoe the 
4nwafd delight of his mind: suddenly a footstep on the 
atairs waubMud, a loud tap at the door of the apart' 
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tnetit, wkieb was immediately burst oped, and H third 
actor appeared on the stag^. 

''EageniQs/' exclaimed Horatio» the one who had 
Jast eatered* "pray come and join us in a gaoie oi 
cricket; we have almost enough, and a few more hands 
will complete oar numbers ; and yon would not wish to 
spoil our game." 

" 1 am sorry that I cannot comply with your request/^ 
replied Eugeuius, " but I have already taken my reg'ular 
Walk, and am engaged in a very interesting study*" 

" How can you," said Horatio, ** find pleasure in 
thus sitting constantly reading, while we are enjoving* 
ourselves ; you are never satisfied but with your Bible ; 
I should have thought the hiearing it on Sunday would 
have been sufficient for any one ; you will be a metbo- 
dist at last, I fully foresee." 

" I am not afraid of becoming a methodist," replied 
Eugenius, " nor do I conceive that it is generous in you 
to attack any sect of religion, however mistaken in their 
tenets, by thus using their name with an opprobrious 
signification ; if men cannot conscientiously conform to 
our most pore and beautiful church establishment, the 
mother Church, in the true spirit of Christian toleration, 
has ordained that each shall follow the bent of his own 
inclinations; and from such an example, therefore, 
should each of us, who profess her doctrines, and ad- 
mire her principles, endeavour to bear with the delu- 
sions of others, although we may not think it consistent 
to propitiate them." 

" I had no intention of saying any thing harsh to you," 
replied Horatio, "or of ridiculing the faith and religious 
doctrines of another; yet it seems strange to me that you 
should incessantly pore over one particular study, which 
al best seems but dry and abounding with repetition ; 
you might delight yourself with the poetry of tJie 
adcients, and the fables of antiquity ; or you migbt rea- 
toii with Plato^ and fight battles with Homer." 
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^* IWy» said Gqgeoius, '* be so good ad to tell tQe» 
irhy you give all your time to the study of history, the 
i^riters on political eeoaoioy, apd other coDstitutiooat 
subjects?" 

" For a ver5r obvious reason,'' replied Horatio ; '' I am 
intended for the bar, and the chief tendency, therefore* 
of my studies is directed to that profession, which is to 
Wiploy me in after life." 

" And for the same reason, precisely /' said Eugenins*. 
'* do I apply myself to divinity ; would it not be highly 
repreliensible in me, who am to become a preacher of the 
^ord of God, were I to leave that study untouched, yn- 
lil the time for entering upon niy sacred oflBce had ar^^ 
tived? Would you select a grammarian, who is wholly 
^Mc^piaioted with the rales and prioc^iles of architecture^ 
to erect a temple lo fais Maker I Certainly not. And 
should yeo, tben« ordain the same person to preach the 
religion of that God, whose earthly and perishable taber- 
nacle be was not deemed worthy to build, unless be were 
fully instructed in every point of divine truth I Nolbiiig 
Could be more mcbosistent," 

*^ I grant you this is all very correct reasoniiq^/' said 
Horatie, " but why are you to deny yourself evory recre-. 
•tion and pleasure, to pursue this stndy V* 

" You are much mistaken,*' replied £ugenios, " il yoo 
suppose, that this, which yea lately called a dry julgecf, 
affords no amusement to the enquirer after divine truths. 
This hook is not etijy the written declaratioii of God's 
salvation to man, but it moreoPver appears to me, that 
' iodependeot of its diviiie origin, this volume contaiaa 
more true ssbliflrity, more exquisite beauty, more moral* 
ky, mora iaportaat history, and fine strains both of po- 
rtly and eloqnenee, than can be collected from all otiief 
books, in wbatejver age, or whatever language they may 
have been composed/ "* 
** My dear Eageuiusy'^ exckuui^ HQn^tiOi *' you we 
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become a perfect eothasiast^ I begin to saspect tha 
you will really turn metbodist, and appear io the opei 
fields, with a bare head, preaching to all the rabble tha 
curiosity may collect round you." 

"The. heat of ambition," replied Eugenios, **or a de 
aire of applause which too often prompts persons to wan 
der about in such an extravagant manner, under the sup 
posed influence of divine revelation, may, perhaps, b< 
mistaken for Christian enthusiasm ; but the Gospel has 
taught us to conform to the powers that be, and he whc 
really feels a desire to serve his Creator, is not so in- 
consistent as to carry one point of duty to an absurd 
length, while another, equally to be regarded, is in conse* 
quence altogether forgotten. It is, therefore, possible 
to be an enthusiastic Christian, without becoming either 
ridiculous or vain. As to the enthusiasm, which yoa 
seem to consider as so violent an oflTence, I can only re-* 
ply, that I am no more an enthusiast in this, than any 
other person is in the peculiar study to which he is de- 
voted. The botanist who gives his whole time to the 
search after, and classiGcation of specimens; or the raa« 
fhematiciau who exercises his whole ingenuity to discover 
some new artifice, are both equally, guilty of thb crime of 
enthusiasm with myself; and yet who ever thinks of 
branding these with the sarcastic term of enthusiast? 
No one. He only who is employed in working out his 
salvation is to be menaced with the opprobrious attacks 
of bis fellows, who, not content with tbeir own individual 
transgressions, would yet draw down a heavier punish- 
ment on tbemseJves, by persuading, if possible, him who 
is already in the right path, to quit its cheerful track." 

*' Well, I see it is a hopeless case to endeavouc to 
turn yon from: your purpose," said Horatio, " and I 
shall not, therefore, lose my game of cricket, by arguing 
with you any longer." 

Thus they pasted, and, as soon as the way was left clear 
for me, I hastened away also, to commit this interesting 
conversation to paper. Wbat effect it may have upon 
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some ofniy joang friends I cannot pretend to anticipate ; 
but, should it be the means of affording argnments of self- 
defence for any single person under the same or similar 
circumstances, it will have more than compensated for 
the labour of transcribing it. n. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


BOTANY. 

C Continued from page 109. J 

Class 19. — Syngenesia. 

The second Order of the nineteenth, or Syngenesia 
Class, is distinguished, as we have observed, by having 
the Florets of the circumference Female, bearing Pistils 
only, while those of the centre are Hermaphrodite, con- 
taining both Pistils and Stamens; and this Order is 
termed Polygamia Superflua. It contains 

Tanacetum, Tansy, bearing a head of yellow flowers, 
the Florets of the circumference seldom appearing. The 
leaves are very much cut, the Receptacle naked, and the 
seeds without down. Calix tiled. 

Artemisia, Southernwood, varies in different species, 
but may be recognized by a general character. The 
flowers small, crowded, of an indeterminate colour, and, 
without radiate Florets at the circumference ; the leaves, 
for the most part, very finely cut; the plant shrubby 
and generally scented, or very bitter. ^ 

Gnaphalium, Cud-weed, is a numerous race. Perhaps 
we shall best recognize them by being told they are the 
sort of Flower we call Everlasting, from their so well 
preserving their form and colour when dried. The heads 
are mostly round, of a variety of colours ; and the flow- 
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era, and, in some species, ibe whole plAntj 'WMpped 
thick cotton. The Receptacle is naked, bat the ^c 
feathered. The Calix shining and coloared at the edf 

Conyza, Flea-bane, or Spikenai'd, is also a very woo 
platit, and very bitter. The scales of the €iULi%, whi 
are numerous and narrow, tarn their points outward 
the flowers in a head, yellow^ or dull parple ; the pla 
generally tall and something aromatic. 

Erigeron, Flea-bane, is distingnished by the Florets 
the circumference being narrow, strap-shaped, and pa 
pie, while those of the centre are yellow and tobalar. 

Tussilago, ColtVfoot, we d^n have little difliGoltj 
distinguishing by its large broad leaves, lined with whii 
cotton, and its thick, red, cottony stems. The Oowi 
yellow, and mostly single on the stem, which come? oi 
before the leaves. It has been sometimes valued as 
medicine. 

Senecio, Groundsel, or Ragwort, is too well known t 
tis by its English name to need description ; for, thoug 
of very numerous species, df which dome of the Bowei 
are much larger than others, they all bear a similar cba 
racter. They are distiogoished by a doable, not a tUet 
Calix, of which the points appear to be dead. 

Aster, Sea Star- Wort, may be immediately known b; 
the numerous pointed Florets of the circumference, of > 
bright blue, occasionally white, the centre being yeWow 
and by its narrow, smooth, fleshy leaves. 

Solidago, Golden-rod, is a handsome though coawor 
plant ; the stem tall, and thickly clothed with yellow 
flowers. The flowers are not large, though nnmerotis, 
and the Florets of the circumference seldom more tbim 
five. 

Cineraria, Flea- wort, is distinguished from most of 
this Order by the single Calix, of numerous equal leaves. 
Flowers, a pale yellow. 

Inula, Elecampane, or Fleabane, is a large yellow 
flower, best distinguished by the two briMlesfiiat ffast 
be dlxserved at idle bhae of each Antheri 
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OoroDicuin* Leopard*8-bane, or WolT^-baney is also a. 
laige yellow flower, two of three feet higli» witb tlie' 
sedesof the Calix longer tbao the Uossom, and heart- 
shaped leaves. . 

Bellip, Daisy, we need not describe ; there is bat one 
species^ )uM>wn,^ we suppose, to all. 

Chrysaothemuni, Ox-eje» or Goldios. This and the' 
foliowiog Genera . comprise the flowers we call indis- 
caminately by theconmoD appellatioD of Daisies and 
Cbamoniiles ; we all know them generally when we see 
them, and the only difiScalty is to distinguish one Genus 
from another^ The Chrysanthemum is either all yellow, 
or yellow and white; the Calix tiled, and the scales 
skinny at the edge. 

Matricaria, Feverfew, has the Calix scales not skinny 
at the edge. These are all yellow and white. 

Anthemis, Chamomile, has the Receptacle covered 
with ehafi^ which the two preceding Genera have not. 
Some species are yellow and white, some all yellow. 

Achillea, Yarrow, has also a chaffy Kjoceptade. The 
flowers are very numerous, much crowded together, and 
the plants very woolly. We have given, in Plate SI, a 
specimen of this Genus. 

Having gathered our flower in a moist meadow, we 
perceive at once, by the compound flower contained in 
a general Calix, that it is a Syngenesia. Examining the 
Florets, we find those of the circumference to be female, 
the centre ones Hermaphrodite, whence we know it to 
be of the second Order, Superflua. We pull off the 
Florets to examine the Receptable, and find it covered 
with a sort of straw-like substance, termed chaff, standing 
among the Florets. The Calix is in the shape of an egg, 
and tiled ^ we are thence led to suppose it may be an 
Achillea ; bu)b we can hardly be sure of this till we ex- 
amii^e the specific characters. Preceeding to mote mi- 
Duteexaminatioiij we find between five and twelve white 
Florets in the circumferenGe, oval, broad, with three 
teeth in each, and a short tube at the base ; the centre • 
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Elorets b^og BDmeroiM, short, and of a dull yellow. 
The Calix scales ve find to be of a bright green oa the 
oatside, cottony within, the edges skinny and brown. 
The stems we observe to be many feet high, «tifir, 
smooth, reddish, .and angular, with a litfle wool. The 
leaves are narrow, standing far apart on the stem, with- 
out stalks ; they are of a remarkably dark green^ the 
edge very finely cut, and* to the touch like a saw. We 
have no further difficulty in pronouncing our specimen to 
be the Achillea Ptarmica, Sneeze-wort Yarrow* 

CLASS XIX.— SYNGENESIA— Flowees Compoukd. 

Order 3. — Superflva — Florets of the Circumference Female. 

Tanacetum Tansy 

Artemisia Southemwodd 

Gnaphalium Cudweed, Everlasting 

Conyza Flea-bane, Spikenard 

Erig^eron ,..,..,, Flea-Bane 

Tussilago CoU's-foot 

Senecio Groundsel, Rag-wort 

Aster Sea Star-wort 

SoUda^o Golden-rod 

Cineraria ....,,,. Flea-wort 

Inula ..,,...,,,,. Elecampane, Flea-bane 

Doronicum . . , , . • Leopard Vbane, Wolfs^bane 

Bellis Daisy 

Chrysanthemum . . Ox-eye, Goldins 

Matricaria Feverfew 

Anthemis ,.. Chamomile 

Achillea Yarrow 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XXIL— Plate 22, 

In our first rule for the perspective of shadows, we 
supposed the sua to shine across the picture from leA 
to right, so that the. shadows should be thrown horizon* 
tally on the ground, parallel, that is, to the ground line. 
In the present rule we suppose the sun to be somewhere 
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beliind ont picture, that is, sMniDg' in our fac6, and 
throwing the shadows of objects towards as. Let- (s) be 
tiie san/ so near to the horizon as to come within the eir* 
cdrnference of our picture. From (s) we drop a line 
CaJ to th3 horizontal line, and the point (b) at which it 
reaches it^ we call the Sun's Seat; To form the' shadow 
of the object (Fig. 1.) we project the lines fb bbj 
through the upper angles of the building from (s), and 
the lines (e c c) through the lower angles from (b), 
where each line crosses its, respective line and forms the 
corrosponding angle of the shadow, supposing itto fait on 
the ground, and meet with no interruption. We shall 
perceive, on examination of this figure, that the lines of 
the shadow all terminate in the point (b), while the linea 
that proceed from the sun (s), serve only to determine 
their length. If the sun were raised higher, the shadow 
would be shorter, if lowered, longer; and. it may be 
^thin or beyond the outline of our picture, as we choose^ 
or as we perceive it to be in nature. 

Fig. 2. is on the same rule, but supposes the shadow 
of the figure (a) to meet, ias it falls, a flight of steps (b.) 
If not so interrupted, it would have proceeded on. its 
course fc^, till it met the terminating line (dj; but 
meeting the perpendicular of the step at (ej, it necessa- 
rily assumes a perpendicular course, till the step on which 
it falls becomes horizontal ; the shadow will then resume 
its former course (not the course of the step) until it be* 
comes again perpendicular, and so on. At the uttermost 
step, being no more turned out of its course, the shadow 
would goon till it reached the line fcf^r but before it 
do6s so, it runs off the step, and is absorbed in the object 
(bj, on the nearer side of which the sun cannot, of 
course, be shining. This rule will be applicable tb- any 
sort of obstacle the shadow may meet, only remembering 
the perpendicular lines of the shadow to be always per- 
pendicular ; those parallel with the ground always t(^ ter- 
minate, if drawn on, in the point (B.) 
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SiCETCEtES OP CHARACTER.— No. JV. 

" Fa^NY, yon are to put away every tbing^exeepting' 
the books for your lessons. Mamma will ooaieand hear 
them in fi?e mioates ; and if they are known we are to 
vgo to Corhatfs Moseam." 

Miss Fanny did quickly what she was told to do. Tbe 
.writing^booksi not yet dry» were elosed ; the pens were 
takoff from th» inkstand, and, with variovs scattered arti- 
clesy were placed into her npheld pinafore ; and, roMiing 
vp stairs, the.yoang lady jerked them into an open 
drawer, which she pushed with her knee as «lo8e as its 
ittany and disorderly contents would admit. 

iiary, with as much speed as was consistent with regu- 

iarity, collected her things, -arranged them tidily in lier 

'drawer, smoothed her sistei^s, to enable it to shut dosely, 

.and returned to the sitting-room to look OYer her 

lessons. 

** Mary, have yen seen. my French Grammar? I can- 
uodt find it ; and T am sure I hare looked ibr it every 
>where*^tis very 'Strange where my books go to— I am 
'Sare some trae must have taken it." 

** Indeed I have not/' said Mary ; ** have you looked 
rinyour drawer?" 

** Oh, no ! I am quite sure it is not there ; but this is 
always die way — I never can find any thing I want I 
*dare say Caroline has locked it up — she said she would, 
if the books were not in their places." 

I here* suggested that Caroline had not been in the 
room all* the ^morning; and I had seen Fanny look for a 
trnlein^itwhtlst writing her French parsing. 

'^'tDearme, so I had! Well, it's of no use lookiag: 

"'lend me youths, Mary, for I have not looked at it yet; 

-and my glores, ran and fetch them: Mamma will be so 

-angry — she said I should not go out again till I had 

mended them." v 

The grammar was lent, but the gloves were not to be 
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foand. Fanny was sare she had left them in her bon- 
net the day before — the servant had seen no gloves when 
she pat the bonnet away. 

Tfae two sisters left the room to seek for them/ and 
re-entered unsnccessful with their mother. 
Fanny, my dear, your lessons." 
Directly 4 Mamma — thisminute. Mamma-— I am only 
looking for the place.'' 

'' Come» my dear." 

Fanny glanced rapidly over the page* " Mary, say 
yotur lessons first.'* 

Mary's books were instantly given, and the lesions 
were said; thpogh many a side look towards her sister 
showed her thoughts were not with them. 

*' Surely, my dear, you are ready now," s^d Mrs. N. 
as Fanny took up the upper book and looked over the 
under one. 

'* Quite ready. Mamma," and the books were in lier 
mother's hands. 

The first, the English lesson, was correctly, though 
very hastily repeated; but the French was not known, 
and the Atlas had not been opened. 

*' Fanny, I am sorry I must leave you at home." 

**Do let her go. Mamma," said Mary; and I could 
not forbear joining in her solicitations, though well aware 
that Mrs. N. was not accustomed to yield to impor- 
tunity. 

Mary and her mother Went. Fanny staid with me, 
learnt her lessons, requested me to hear them: they 
were very well known. She again went up stairs — the 
drawer was '' set to rights"— -the grammar was searched 
for, and found— >and she brought her work-box, and 
eame to sit by me, and told me she was resolved to be^ 
neat and tidy in future. I endeavoured to strengthen 
her good intent ; but the hours passed heavily ; for, being 
very taciturn, I am not a very pleasant companion for 
young people. In the work-box we found the gloves, 
audi at length, MrS| N* re-entered. 
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POSTICAL SSCftBATIOirs. 

The leBflons were again repeated, and Fanny was for^ 
given. 

'' Oh, Fanny, I did so very mncb wish for yon. Mam- 
ma told me a great many anecdotes — ^you wonld have 
been so delighted. There were little hamming-birds, 
and the widow and the taylor birds, and the bird of 
paradise.'' 

I have left my yonng friends in eager converse. I 
hope— I trust, that Fanny will not forget her resolution. 

Abgus. 


HYMNS AND POETICAL 


ON BEING ASKED TO PAINT A FLOWER IN 

THE WINTEE. 

A flower! FnU mstny a day has gooei 
And many an hour has loitered on, 

Since I have gathered one. 
It seems in idle mockery 
Thou bidst my pencil draw for thee 

A flower^ when there are none. 

IVe been where flowers used to gTOW^' 
To find if there be any now, 

But all is bleak and bare : 
I found the briers they grew among, 
I found the thorns they rested on, 

But the flowers are not there. 

I asked of those who used to twine 
Their brightest summer-wreath with mine. 

If they could find a flower; 
But, alas 1 ^they sighM, and told me true, 
The season's pass'd when flowers grew 

In border, bed, and bower^ 

If thou hast one, that has out-stay^ 
. The blighting time, when otheirs ftde, 
« . Then bnng it, for mine are gone; 
If thou hast one,ithat did not die 
When Summer's sunny ds^ went by, 
O bring it, for I have none. 
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REPLY TO THE ABOVE, WITH A f ORGET-ME-NOT. 

Where the cowslip and priinrose grew, 
But now they were growing no more, 

Alt wet with the drops of the morning, 
I look'd on a small single flower* 

Twas altered, and yet it was like 

To some that in Summer had blown ; 
It was sadder and paler, methought. 

Than those that I sometime had known. 

I paus'd, and remember'dits name. 
And it seem'd that it whisper'd to me, 

" Of all that was beautiful once, 
I alone am reniaining to thee — 

The image of joys that are pass*d. 

The shadow of hopes that are faded, 
The memory that bids thee look back 

On a prospect that sorrow has shaded/^ 

**Then grow there, and die there," I said, 

*' Poor flower, I'll gather thee not ; 
Since the Summer returns not again, 

Be its pleasures for ever forgot ; 

For altered and sad as thy form. 

And faded and pale as thy flower, 
Is the image that memo^ paints 

Of joys that are coming no more/' 

But methought that it whisper'd again. 
And said, << There is something beside 

That is like to the flower that stays 
When all flowers beside it have died. 

Remember the tear-drop of love, 

That fell on the grave of the dead. 
Who seem'd to have perish'd forgotten 

Of Him, who his coming delayed. 

How gently he smiled upon her 
Who seemed for a moment neglected; 

How sweetly he whisper'd of peace 
To them whom the world had rejected.'^ 

•*Nay, then thou art Welcome," I said^ 
** All dreary 4nd cold though it be, « 

E'en the Winter can bear me a floi^ftr— " 
i picked it, and bmigfatit to thee. 
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I THifTK of heaTeQ» and then I think of tiieei 
My blessed God ; tax hmi«n is where thou art; 
And I have known, when pondering the chart 

Which guides my way till I thy gloiy see. 

Some foretaste of that glory beam on me. 
Thy spirit, condescending to impart 
The sweet assurance to my seeking heart. 
That where my Lord is, I shall also be^ 

And therefore beayen is mine — ^for thou art mine. 
Whose presence constitutes my bliss below, 
Nor other heaven can saints, tnade perfect^ know: 

Only on them thou dost for ever shine-^ 
I catch some scatter'd and far-distant rays 
Of that great Light they yie^in one unclouded blaie. 

VERITA. 

Haliaw my heart and lips, O Lord, 

That every power in me 
May, in one grateful song, accord 

One song of praise to Uiee. 
From thee the living spirit flowed 

That animates my frame ; 
And by thy grace the life bestowed 

Shall magnify thy name. 
My waking soul prevents the night; 

My thoughts to thee arise 
£re the first ray of morning light 

Shoots o'er the eastern skies. 

And when the evening shadows tell 

'That light has passed away. 
To Him my hallelujahs swell 

Whose presence makes my day^ 

To him I bring my ceaseless song, 

Who my salvation wrought 
With love so great, with love so strong. 

As baffles human thought. 

For life first given I present 

My humble thanks, and raise 
For life redeemed a monument 

Of everlasting praise. 

Nor life renewed shall less employ 

The never-dying strain, 
When righteousness, and peace,, and joy. 

Attest thy spirit's reign. 


iv 
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That spirit, O my God, ii 

My empty Te»el fill ; 
And sanctify both head and heart 

To know and love thy will. 

Then thou Almighty and AlV-trise, 

All-good, whom I adore, 
Aceept my praise, and let it rise 

Accepted evermore. IOTA. 
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JEkments of Thought ; or. First Lessons in the Knota* 
ledge of the Mind. By Isaac Taylor, Jan. ' Second 
Edition.— Holdsworth, St. PauFs Church- Yard.— 
Price4*.6rf. 1824. 

Compelled as ^^e are to- pass over some books as too 
pnerile, and others as too deep'for the perusal of those to 
whom we desire to recommend them, it is a great satis- 
faction when we meet with ode exactly suited to oar pur- 
pose; and as such we have pleasure in naming to our 
young readers the above work. Superficial we admit it 
is as to the subject of which it treats ; but the superficies 
of all science must be touched first, ere its depths can be 
fathomed ; and the author, who has made the first step 
easy, has done much towards the advancement of the 
student ; even if it be no more thaa to set open the door, 
and induce those to look within, who else would have 
passed it by. As to the particular study to which this 
work relates, we rank it second to none in interest and 
importance; and as a first book, as a prelude to all other 
reading of this description, and a sort of explanation of the 
terms used in them-— for we do not pretend to say that it is 
iftore— and without determining whether it is logically cor- 
rect in all respects, of which we have our doubts — we 
' strongly recommend each one of our younger readers to 
add this little work to their library, and trust it will iii- 
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doce them to pursae the stody it open to tbeMi« W'e 
wUlinglj repeat, as our own opinioo, a part of the 
author's remarks on utility, 

** Very few persons, in whose education these studies hare been 
entirely neglected, are able to think patienUy or clearly ; especiaily 
on subjects that do not lie within the range of Aeir daily occopatioaB. 
There are many persons who appear to think little, or whose manner 
of thinking is always inaccurate and confused, although their under- 
standings are naturally strong. I1iis commonly resirits from &e waot 
of that early discipline which would have given them the power to 
direct the coursie of their thoughts ; the notions which fill their minds 
have never been set in order ; they have not acquired the power of 
attending separstely to single ideas, or of distinguishing clearly one 
from another. The greater effort they make to think, the more 
confusion there seems to be in their ideas ; hence it happens they are 
soon discouraged, and are willing to receive their opinions from other 
men; or, perhaps, they become positive in affirming what they are 
conscious that they do not understand. If such persons had early 
learned to think with ease and correctnessi they might have been 
less servile^ or less dogmatical." 


Sermonifor Children, designed to pramaie their umm* 
diate piety. By Rev. Samnel Mott, Jnn. of Ajnerica. 
—J. Nisbet, 1823. Price U.6d^ 

This little work having come into onr hands with many 
others which onr friends have transmitted for onr notice, 
we avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded by the 
mention of it, to observe that books of this descripCioB 
are not exactly suited to the purpose of our work. . We 
have said children's books, it is true, but we have abo 
said, above a certain age ; and we have given it as onr 
opinion that children of that age should not be kept back 
in their reading, and taught to amuse themselves with 
nursery books. The little volume we now name is very 
pretly, and quite unexceptionable, but it is for those nn* 
der the age for which we have taken upon ourselves to 
offer instruction and advice ; and though we judge from 
the tenor of some parts, particularly Sermon the fifth, that 
it is written rather for the lower classes, there is bo ob* 
jection to it for any ; on the contrary, we can reoonunend 
it to young children, for its plainness and simplicity. 
But while we dismiss the work with this slight notice, be 
not being exactly within our province, we shall take oe» 
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easionby the cknthbr^B preface to give an opioioD or two 
otiytLT oWD upon the early religious instniction of children. 
We scarcely can go so far as he does, and say that the 
conversion, of a child is to be expected; or that where 
it seems to be, it is to be depended on ; but it cannot ad- 
mit a- question that it is to be promoted by every means 
^ven into our hands for the purpose. Religion should 
be the first thing' taught a child, or at least, it should be 
the principle, qf every thing that is taught. They should 
beaccustomed to judge, and act, and feel upon Christian 
principles: as our author well expresses it, they should 
grow up in a Christian atmosphere — ''they should be 
taught that in all their ordinary doings they are responsi- 
ble to God ; and that their temper, motive, and conduct, 
should conform to the word and example of Christ, and 
be ever suitable to them as beings bom to die, and 
tbrough death to appear before God." The value of 
raligious habits, supposing them to be no more, is ines* 
timable, and in n(^ other way can the religious parent 
answer to his own responsibility. Religious books, there- 
fore, should be given them as early as they can read, and 
should be written suitably to every different age; and 
Badk little works as this before us are highly valuable for 
the purpose. With respect to the piety of children, we 
should wish little to be said about it : we do not say that 
the beam of divine grace has never shone upon the heart 
of an infant so early that none could trace its coming, or 
tbat sometimes, as in early deaths, proofs of actual and 
pertain conversion have not been given: but we should 
be; slow to take pleasure in, and still more slow to aim at 
prodocing any premature symptoms of what may be 
ealled piety, and should decidedly check a premature pro- 
fession of it. Children may soon be taught to talk, and 
tl|ey may soon be taught to feel ; and by dint of talking 
and feeling, they may work up their little hearts to a state 
i^excitatioo upon the subject of religion, that in the eyes 
of their anxious parents and in their own, makes little 
snnls of them ; and their pious sayings, and spiritual pro* 
pensities are told forth, it is well if not in their own 
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;, as proofs of a gennioe work of grace oppo .their 
hearts* The fond parent who takes them for saob* may 
well be pardoned the indolgence of a hope so pr^ioos:^ — 
but, if she will indalge it, let her Jock up the persi^aaioa 
in her own bosom, and be cantioas how she encourages 
her. child in using. language that pcqbahljF it does .not 
know the ineanitfg of, and making a display of feelings 
that may just as well exist without principles, aa words 
may be used without m^ningfA. Agreeing . with i Mr« 
Mott fully as to the manner lOf bringing up the child in 
'the way that it should go, we must differ from him as to 
the ezpeotadoor^of its produeing immediatoflither than 
ultimate piety. We should hope, a^d we shooldhpray 
that the contiDoaaee of .our caiv$ woeld bbt^he means of. 
bringing to maturity the seed that ditine grace had 
planted, or might hereafter plant in the ground we had 
endeavoured to prepaise— but iwe coirfesa that, lUie -the. 
wary -gardener, we should be disposed to nip off^ its vu* 
timeiy bnddingpi for the better strengthening of the future 
plant«-<^that is, for we have mttcb cause, to fear initoppre-* 
heosion here, we should be suspicions of any manifesta- 
lipn of piety in early childhood, bnt thatof influeube on 
the conduct. We have been induced to make these re- 
marks, because, while the auAoroftheJBe infant sermons 
apprehends that religious parents do not teach their chil* 
dren religion enough, we have our fears, that there are 
those who teach them too much: not make them* too* re^ 
Hgious, too seriou&^-that is impossible — ^but teaeh them* 
too many words, too much formality, too much taik^^ 
cramming their little heads with, creeds, and catecfabms, 
and comments, till not only are. their tligestive organs 
overborne, but their very power of tasting destiosredhy' 
too much supply of aliment^ while their simplicity bf 
mind, that best charm in'relig9)n as in every thing,' that 
never re-purchased treasure, is totoUy destrogred.' Hese- 
general remark^ do not apply >to ^the book kt qMstio^ 
which is remarkably simple;and inart^ial, but arose ouft 
of our jiiwn^jconttdeiiation'iof tfa» subjeotfei ^ 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. ' 

fConiimuedj'rom j«^ 195.^ 
BI»tOay OF THE JEWS, PBOM JDDA8 MAGOABBOty iMy MJO^ -Hf 

JVDAB, the son of Mattathias» was first naioed Maoear 
beas, from what cause cannot be decided ; from hiiB th^ 
snmame was extended to his bre|;Jbren and relatives, and 
afterwards became the common appellative of ail who 
took up arms or cfied in defence of the Jewish cause. 
To us it is familiar as the name of the historical boohp 
containing a record of these wars, and from which up 
derive much of our information respecting the Jewish 
history of this period. They were written originally in 
Hebrew or Chaldee, but the originals being long since 
lost, have reached us only in the Greek translations, aud 
.constitute a part of the Apocryphal writings. 

Judas Maccabeus did not allow his troops vto remain 
JoDger in idleness than till they had ended the days of 
mourning for his father. His little army amounted to 
but siX' thousand men ; but they were a brave and pioos 
band, contending for the freedom of their country and the 
religion of their fathers ; and, in the first battle, totally 
-defeated a greatly superior number of their enemies. 
Immediately after this victory, they had occasion to eo- 
,gf^e again« Ihe enraged Antiochus being determined j^ 
, give, them no respite* The little troop, fatigued with 
jnarohiiig aiid with frequent finlprrfor it ww tfeir Mt^ 
vafc. IV. z 
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torn to hold a iiut before every battle — were sonietiiiitg 
diseoaraged at the numbers and apparent strength of the 
foe ; but Jodas dispelled their fears, by reminding them 
that they fonght the cause of God, who was not wont to 
iave by strength or nnmber^ knd whose glory, now con- 
cerned ia their aaccess, would display itself the more by 
the disproportion that was between *the\r armi^. Tliey 
foughty and were again victorious. Antiochus had him- 
self left the country ; but hearing of these things^ he 
ordered Lysias, his general, to take an army of 40,000 
men, and destroy the Jews ; and so easy of accomplish- 
ment did this thsk appear, that pfdclbmatiofi was made 
through the neighbouring cities, that Jewish captives 
would be sold ai a certain price; and a large eotteour^ 
oif merchants assembled in consequence, attended by 
•aervants with chains *and^other>t)r^par«ltibils ^tk^^nvey- 
ing trway 'their purchM^s. Judil^.^apfirieed'iof f h^e-fit^- 
^aratiOBS, sMsembled bis little' arMy.'dbiiristM^ toere'^f six 
thousand^men^ remiiided thenn of ihe^v^'ftoos itii^Salotls 
i^btori^s obtained in the former ds^s by thrfiiK«l^i!|jhsitii^n 
'<i^f''Heilten against the en^inids orGdd<^»'ebA^)%'peo^le, 
lihd wkfned them 4hat, let the succe^ be Wha^i^it A\^ht, 
'their ifate Would be better dyinjg^ io the ffetd, -tfaan^llmg 
%to the hands of an ^nemy resblved'On theit>e^ter^itia- 
'lion. 'He then, according to the^aW of Mbs^/ofd^i^d 
*)ilFto'depart%hb had married wi^es,' or planted ¥itleyaMs, 
or built them'hbuses, and had iiot>^njbyed the jyos^eilsibti 
^bf them, as 'Well as all'whbse hedrfs^lhH^MI'Wefai fcrfear. 

^his reduced his trbojls fo' half -their numterrA^'^^' 
ftiainmg 3,^000^niarched to^lf izpah, %here'they fsited'lh 
«abkcloth and ashes, WhiliB^Eleazar, the brother of Xiiito, 
ircfad and est^buMed to^th^^ '^ome ^itS&Me p«Hiete of 
^Scripture. The prii^sts 'were'in Ihiefr rt>bea; at Me MSIi- 
bhisioii of Hieir^^rayers, the^ (Priestly trumpets' sdfiud^ 
the loud 'Stgiial as^'ihe sure Wen of approaching ^tbry, 
and the Maccaheto chii^r g^ve, its' the Wateh-wdrd; ^^^ 
Acfp of Ood." Tbeythditi McampM' thenlilelVesiAs VMr 
-Xi> the enemy as^fheywald^t^ssbtv^diottiVili^^ 


the. feJUpjiiting qjonuDg. Meaatime Judas leasi ibfonioy^di 
tt^t a kirge bod; qC th^. Syrians were marol^Pg oot ^ 
(heir c^^l tP make ^ip ^^ttack on bis. He i|qi^dia^t^\y^ 
led forth ajt his ii;nen^ and, b; aaotber road, ^tta^ske^ t;hei|Bfi 
This g^ed him a qomplete and easy victor}^. Tk^, Sgf\ 
rians rem^iog in the camp were pat to confc^PA 9^ 
Qed { tboi^e th.at had marched out, ^ding no eu^mj wt^ei;^ 
tii^y soug;ht them, supposed they had r^tr^A^^d, ^3f^ 
^ere retivfoing to theiip oamp, wh^p, p^rc^i^^iogit on, ^^i^^ 
llie men tool^ frig^^t, ^d in ^te of the generarf elSoxf^ 
tp festrain. tti^m.*. thi^ew down their arois, and fle4 ^^^ 
the ref t« Judas pursued till he l^ad slain an impf^^nii^ 
Q^mber of them, and then returned to enrich and ireria;ni 
1^ {pen witt^ the spoils the flying foe had r€ilioguishe;4. 
sffiWgf which they fouad tl^e money brought for the purr 
qbftte of {Iftbre,^ 4?aptives. The next day, bein^ (1^^ 
s^t^batbp y9Sis celeh^dted ^ith suitable ackno.wUtdgii)cspt|| 
tq 4iv^9<^^ I^f^^M^op^ fp^ ^P great a detiyerance*' Ifif^ 
iHQr^a^^ of prpis and ammunition, a^ well as of rpaow% 
^^ Ji|da^ this day acquired,, put his army iotq b^lt^x 
i^ll^itiPjih ^irawi^g tp hin^ his sneering: cooiitry^ieii fr<m( 
^1 tjipe plycefii of their dispersion. H^ cM^pn met il^ 
epe^ Pgain in op^i^ battle, slaughtered great numbcsvn 
pf ^.b^f an^ got possession, in consequence, of sevet^f^ 
^U^9g fprtjre«$es, which he garrisoned with bis trpq^^i 
^dl d^ppsite^ in then^ the arm» and ammunition l^e }^ 
tg^f^. T)ie immense spoils that were taken were difr 
llib^te^, not, $o the army only, but tp all the poor aQ4 
ii^igent pf t)i<^ people. We have npw oply $p follow th^ 
JpfrU^ ^§fp through a succession of brilliant victoriesj 
yiSjili ^f ^ disproportion of his own and hisi eneipi^' 
fprpfyi 1^ not exaggerated, as mpst probably is the p^^, 
^ ip4f^d miraculous. The pex( battle Yfe bear pf, 
(iVfTK^V a^ 30Mi2pra afl^pst the Syrian general liypm 
904 fli^,QQP mWf wo are ^Id wps gained by Jpd^s wit|| 
Upr^n^i}^ tiiap IP,000» and though it is not asyerte^ tbaf 
^kf^ more tban $»000 of the Syrians, (hp ww^x^^ 
Ihm tm n9^ di^cf or^g^ tp v^ntpire a «e(soiid engagii;' 


nient. Thh is ft statetlieDt not altog^ber pt^jhMB&, 
lefts the army of Lysias was an uadiseiplined mnllttsd^, 
or was panic sttrack by the immediate interposttita of 
Heaven. Be this as it may, Jadas was entirely siMMsess- 
fal, and marched triomphantty to the city of David, w^y^ 
many years pollated and in ruins. On comings to Mount 
8ion, and seeing the desolation in which it lay, the honses 
ihi palaces laid waste, the gates of the temple on the 
gronnd, the shrubs and briars floorishing in its saered 
eourts; the altars and the holy palaces despoiled of their 
ornaments, profaned and polluted, they rent their clothes 
for anguish, put the dust of the earth upon their heads, 
And filled the air with deepest lamentations. As soon as 
this first emotion had sobsided, they proceeded with 
an'xious; yet mournful zeal, to purify this hallowed spot. 
They cleared the streets and places of the rubbish that 
filled them— ^bore away the polluted vestiges of idolatrous 
Worship, and all the broken remnants of the temple fur- 
niture that had been perverted to other uses. The altar 
6f burnt-ofiV^ring caused them some hesitation as to the 
vttanner of disposing of it. It had been dedicated and 
long tirafe used in the service of God, so that they liked 
not to destroy it, or convert it to common purposes. 
On the other hand, to keep it there after unclean beasts 
had been offered upon it to idol gods, would have defiled 
their future oflering^. It was at length agreed to deposit 
it in some cavern of the mountain, till a prophet tilight 
knse to direct them in the disposal of it ; and an altar of 
qnhewn stones was erected in its stead. It was some time 
yet ere the service of the temple could be resumed'— th^ 
sacred veil, the candlesticks, the censers, every thing 
was gone, and new ones were first to be made out of the 
spoils the Jews had gathered from the enemy. At 
length in the second year of Judas' government, the day 
arrived when all was to be dedicated anew to the Gdd of 
Israel. The trumpets sounded at day-breah^^n0#*fik^' 
#as kindled by the striking of two stones, ^he lasifis^ 
Were lighted^ and the Iamb was oflTered as in tte dsHy 
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i WBd from 4kal time. was aever agnu disioii^ 
iiBved tin ihe £oal de&tmctaoa of the lemi^o 1^ Ihio 
■gmmont, Tko trout of the tenple was hung, with orowai 
fpil.'fwlaiids^ every -faoo^e in the oUj wb& ilkiauiMitoA 
mud adomed» the people bore pebnii aad trophies ia tik»k 
hnndf, ao^ aU iras interaiixed with hymns and psalmf 
aC gMeful adoration. Jedas spared no pains to fortilf 
mad seoore the eity he had tbas restored. The neiglM* 
Jkomtmg naiioa heard with resentment of these triamph^ 
/Mit doii^ among the despised people of the Grod thc^ 
dmaswiid, ami wens plotling with Antioehns for their 
fiwiher molestation, when the death of that monarch 4^ 
laired Ibeir projects. 

A short tespite only aceraed to the Hebrews from Ml^ 
awmamslaoee* Th^re eoald he no permanent peaoe be«> 
^aeen Che God of Abraham and the godsof the healhett; 
larthe^mofb bis servants were seen to « prosper .and 4a 
4ffinmpb» the, more his enemies beoamo indignant thil 
Als^aMtflfoandofiWorsbippers of an unknown God, shottU 
im abba to oontoad wkfa the. powerful nations of the eartiHy 
and remain oDexterminated. Judas was again attaekedK 
-aod again sucoessfub— always and every where alike 
anooess^it and another signal defeat of most uneqmd 
.BiNaheis, headed by Lysias, having again taken place in 
UBy overtures were made by the Syrians for peaoe, and 
fheiag ^^ favourable to the Jews, assented to by Jodas. 
• But peace was not for Judah. Again h^ cmihi- 
liaas; sons began to dispute for the high*iNriesthood ; 
«nd while the hereditary right of Gnias was upheld by 
J(adas and his patriot followers, one Aleimns claimed it 
i^'fight of appointment from their foreign masters. Both 
fiartiea had recourse to arms, and Alcimus %g9kk bi^^aght 
Jbreigtt forces into Judeah, but with no better soocesji 
4ha» .formerly. 

fiaring these vreaa there iwas an aged memheip' ot 4» 
•flaahedriai named Baais, a man highly esteemed by 
Jm4>eafie as-aatexa«iple of piety and tvictae, whose ti|^d 
jj elj i y ito his reli|^ and his nation^ had gauMd him the 
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title of Fatjier of the Jews. Nicanor^ the Syrian gtmmtBt ^ 
having heard that liift example had maeh iDfluenee hi 
preventing the apostacy of his people^ resolved eitbte* 
to force him to deny his faith, or to vex the resiatifig' 
Jews by the death of their revered father. For this piir* 
pose he dispatched five hundred nen to bring Baar'.to 
hin. They found his castle strongly guaided, and pro- 
ceeded to force the doorsr or failing of that, to drive htaa 
out by settmg fire to the building. Aftera firm Aefemc^, 
the old man, finding himself on the poiat of being taben* 
rushed on his own sword and pierced himtelf tbiwagb* 
The wound proved not mortal; the soldiers were rosbiiig^ 
into the bouse, when hasting to the turret, the old man 
threw himself headlong from its summit Still Hfe de- 
parted not — he rose again from the ground, ran throagli 
the assembled crowd to a neighbouring rock, hisibotetepa 
marked by a rivulet of blood that was flowing from 
his^wouuds, and having gained the summit, tore out hie 
intestines and cast them before his enemies. The Jews 
held this desperate conduct in great reverence, and can- 
onized Razis as a martyr. . 

Repeated successes and the death of Nieaiior, pro- 
cpred to the Jews some interval of peace. Judas made'use 
of this interval for forming an alliance with the Romans^ 
now. in the most brilliant period of their commonwealth, 
desiring to be taken, as other nations of the East were 
generally soliciting to be, under their powerful buteven- 
tually fatal protection. This appears to be the first treaty 
made by the Jews with the Romans, nor do they seem to 
have had much previous knowledge of that people.* Soon 
after this, Judas Maccabeus fell in battle, overborne by 
unequal numbers, after a long and brave redstance. A 
universal mourning was made for him in Jerusalem, in 
imitation of that which David made for Saul and Jom« 
than, and he was buried .in the tomb of his father •at 
Modin, six years after the death of MattatUas Mfcihe 
affairs of Israel in his.hands; he was saeeeededlatfiMft* 
iDMdbjFfais brother Jonathan. Every things ^rai^i^ 
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i9MrM iriCh the anbappy Hebrews. Fear and despsur 
■Rfd« tiid greater part of the natioiis again apostatize, 
and the few that remained faithfol to Jonathan, were 
eoof pelied to fljr with him to the deserts, wliere they long 
d afcadtid themselves with difficalty against the plans and 
attaeka made against them. 

iat Bw C. m, the eontentions of Alexander and 1>e- 
mttfariosffof the throne of Syria, placed the Jews in a 
dileieat aitoatioii, both parties wishing to gain their 
wppoit . Demefaias restored Jonathan to Jerusalem, 
amkcoferced sabnriiridii to his adthoritjr. Alexander, 
aa^'to be'oatdoae 1^ hia riTid, sent a pnrple robe and a 
eiwwD of gold, the nsml pledges of royal friendship then, 
thiMOiW^o Wore the pnrple being considered as next in 
digwty to the monarch, and called his friends ; at the 
same-tirae appointed liim to the High-Priesthood. Hap- 
pily *fbr the Jews, Jonathan took part with Alexander, 
lAo proved the more fortandte competitor; and during 
aiMus reign, they enjoyed great prosperity, and gained 
respect among the Eastern nations. They lived on terms 
of friendship with the government of Egypt, formed 
fseafa aWances with Rome and Lacedaemon ; and though 
MBiiBaally in arms, it was now for their allies rather 
tbm:tn«*their own defence. Jonathan had been seven- 
tttsn years the sncc^ssfol rnler of the state, when he was 
tieaeiieroiisly drawn into the hands of enemies and 
BMRdered: Simon, the only remaining son of Mattathias, 
saeeeeKM him. B. C. 143. 

' Under the rale of Simon, Jodeah rose again to dis* 
tmetion among the nations of the earth. While all th0 
proviaoes roand were torn and distracted by incessant 
wars, the Holy Land' remained in peace« her inhjabitants 
psoepering. in the froit of their labours. The cities werd 
foatified,'the land cultivated, the trade greatly increased, 
and their religion iiild liberties secured ; while^ Greeks 
eid^ iJHooMas^ ato well as Asiatic nations, sought their 
ffieodahip, . and lent presents to their altars. 

SiffMNi had a sdA-in-laW| named Ptolemy, whom he 


kid ipa4^ govenpor of Jericho and Us t^iritonis^. 
log rich 10 his govenuoeot. Ptolemy's amUUm aldo gtttv^ 
and he desired to be master of all Jiideab» Taking mft^ 
portonitj of Simoo's passing throegb his tenitoriea. iiith 
his two sons, Jodas and Mattatbias, he invited (hens Ito 
his castle of Dog, where a snnsptnons ontertainaieBtimB 
pi^pared for theni« The aged pontiff suspected no wsotq^, 
and readilj accepted the faithless invitation; when« after 
thej had feasted fieely, Mome rnffians reahed in npen the 
guests, and mncdered them» Fteleaiy'a iie«gn bed been 
tp cut off Hircaa also* the other son, and mesaMffees 
had been sent to fetch him : bet receiving timelf ootiae 
of what bad happened, he Aed to itbe gate$ ef J^m wtonij 
where be arrived at the very mement itfiai Pteliteyidei 
ssnched them* £ach one presented kknaelf eft a diAittiNA 
gatCf and asked admittance : bnt the false nMirderer ws» 
repulsed^ while Hircan, from respect. ie his v cncr a M e 
and regrc^tted parent, was admitted* and declared, lieti 
prince and high'priest in ithe plsfee of his fiiUieiv ..Sloieia^; 
haiQed in these derigns* bad reeoncse to Antiechttai^he 
Syrian* whom be peiwiaded to invede Jadeaki-wbai%hflli 
became of himself, remains nnrecordedi AnliedMia mft- 
peeved before Jerosalem in 135, and beriegeditti* "Vha 
feast of the Tabernacles happening during Ihist-sk^i^ 
Hircan demanded seven days' trQce* tiiat they fai|^ 
quietly celebnite it* Aniiochus not only: )gnaiited4hi 
request, but sent them a number of vietiiM. with giiMI 
horns, vessels of gold and silver filledlvithrisli perfemea, 
with money, and various other necessaries for <benc- 
pustomed sacrifices'-^ proof that the i^eUgson ef iha 
Jews w^ held in more respect then than ni soma time 
it had been. This liberality led to n piaaee, .and Antie^ 
^hus consented to retire, on condition ithat ^Jhm 
deliveced up their arms, demolished the^^ity w^Siiaad 
paid bim 9 yearly tribute : to this ilm Jefws assented^ 
l»emg wholly in his power, mid fajthfotty perfcwnied As 
stipulation for some years after, when Anlioclins^iagt 
JSircan finally relieved his people U^m th^ iswhfasiioB 
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bj Hiican to Ike SaMwccer, nther fnwn pofilkiil thM 
leGpMs Botires, aade fke Pfci i & i k paH j tW fafilii^ 
eMBies rf UmatX md Vk cUMim. Bj iA Ut IliM^ 
deeply regretted, be fied in tke S9tk je«r of Us Fuh 


Id B. C 107, Hirean was sncoeeded by bis son Am* 

iobalus, an aooatinal wretch, wbo stained bis raga of a 

sbgle year witb the blood of his mother and some of his 

brothets. His own death was tragical as the brief cir* 

cumstances of his life. Whilst carrying on a foreign 

lirar, he was taken ill and obliged to lea^e his brother 

Antigonas in command. Antigonus finished the expe* 

ditiott snccessfnlly — but meantime the wicked mind of 

Aristobalns had been brought in to jealousy and suspioioB 

against him. The victorious prince marched book in 

tritimph to Jerusalem, and it being one of their so* 

Imnh feasts, was in so much haste to offer his thanks 

in the temple, stnd put up vows for his brother*s re* 

tovery, that he hastened thither without changing his 

clothes or taking pff his armour. This was repro- 

iMted to the fearful king as an attempt upon bis life. 
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to which be gave willing credit But to have IjjQtjti^ 
(iroof, be sent to his brother to put off his armo.^r; 
and 'come to htm immediately, ordering, his gu^ir^l^ 
tbeaotime to post themselves in a subterraneap gallei^ 
through which he was to pass, and if he came ^rmed p9i 
defiance of the order, to murder him there. The ^e- 
mie9 of Antigonus corrupted the messenger who bore th^ 
king*s command, and bade him tell the prince thiit bi^ 
brother, having heard his armour much commended,, de- 
sired to see him in it. The deception succeededit w4 
Anti^^onus appearing in the gallery armed^ fell a^ ha4 
been commanded. The king was shortly ui\deceiv94«> 
and the violent agitation of remorse that seized bipif. 
caused a spittirtg of blood ; of wluch, as the R^.tvwt oox^^ 
reyed it from his chamber, he chanced to shed 80B|e oil 
the very spot where that of Antigonus bad been sh?d^ fm^ 
where the marks of it were yet remaining. The s^gipder^ 
by, thinking it was wilfully done, raided a cry tb^l waa 
heard by the sick monarch in bis chamber ; forcing tb^lPL 
with much diiBculty to explain the pause of {ti^ b^ fyH 
into an excess of despair and grief-^'^ Siace*. b^ ^^^ 
claimed, the privacy of the place could not hidq &QP| 
God*s all-seeing eye the detestable de^ | ^v€ir cpmjf^U 
ted, but I must cast up my o^n bipod, as it w^re, 4j^^ 
by drop, to atone for that I so inhumaply b^v^ .sb^d^) 
would not a speedy death be moire desirable to me T Md 
almost immediately he expired* Wci have ysed the QOmit 
of king in speaking of this poptiff, as bo himself asisuavp4 
that title,i his predecessors having conteafed Oiems^lv^ 
with that of prince, ^nd was tb.^ fir$t|^ acpprdiog to ^<f^^. 
phus, who wore the royal diadeip,, 

. Alexander, another brother, ^qpcei^^ed. ^e ^^ 
mention a circumstance that occured to tbif priqcOt ^o\. 
only as leading to important consequences to Mm,- hnf;.^ 
a curious specimen pf Jewish ciistoins. The Pb^rji^efif. 
kept up an hereditary hatred against all tbis^faipily^ 994^ 
to g^ve expression to it towards Alexapder« made c]^|^(H}j 

of the feast of tabprnacles to offipr bim an -ppev ^^i gmi 
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Bdsdtt. At that solemnity it was the custom to carry 
palms and branches in their hands^ especially a kind of 
Catron, called Attrog, with the fruit upon it — while the 
Hi^h-priest was performing his office at the great altaCy 
with much insulting and opprobrious language, thdy 
pelted faiin with these Attrogs. This fruit, which the 
Jews imagine to be that of which Eve disobediently ate 
in Paradise, much resembles a Citron or Lemon, except 
that it has some unevenness in the rind, which they believe 
to have been originally impressed upon it by the teeth of 
£ve when she ventured to taste of it, and of which impres- 
sion the fruit has ever since borne the mark. Whenever 
this fruit is to be had, the Jews carry it during the festival 
to their synagogues, and are very particular in the choice 
olr such as best represent the bite of Eve. After the 
dispersion, the llews in these more Eastern countries 
were forced to have it brought from Greece, and aoikd 
but' the richer sort could afford to purchase it: it somci- 
trmes occurring, that by contrary winds, or loss of vessels 
at sea, the supply was so small as to raise the price to a 
guinea a sprig. It seldom happened that there were not 
some procured; in this case other odoriferous boughs 
Verb used instead ; while the poor contented themselves 
with willows. In Palestine they were so abundant, that 
the poorest could procure them. On the seventh day, 
at the close of the festival, they brake their branches, 
md threw them away — on which day it probably was 
that the crowd pelted their High Pontiff, The warrior 
priest ordered his soldiers to fall on the multitude that 
had insulted him, and slew six thousand of the Pharisees. 
Intestine quarrels and a civil war of six years duration 
issued from this tumult, during which above 50,000 of 
the rebels lost their lives. Alexander, though always 
.prevailing over bis foes, did his utmost to obtain pacifica- 
tion with them. Resolved if possible to have peac§^ 
he sent his friends to ask what would satisfy them, pro- 
mising to graiit whatever they demanded — but the Pha« 
'ritieet replied that nothibg would Isatisfy them but his 
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death : aod iJiey had thence recoarae to the Sjriaap to 
assist them with an army against him. Alexander was 
not to be vanquished; he sabdaed both the rebels and 
their allies, and exercised on the former the most dread- 
ful barbarities revenge could suggest. It is told tliat 
eight hundred of this people he crucified at once in Je- 
rusalem, slaughtering their wives and children before 
their eyes as they hung suspended on their crosses* while 
a banquet was prepared for himself and his court near 
enough to this scene of horror to behold their suffering^. 
The opposing party were thus entirely subdued, and the 
remainder of his life was spent in foreign conquests. 
When dying in his camp beyond the Jordan, the prince 
appointed his wife Alexandra to succeed him, and after 
her death whichever of her sons she should select. The 
queen, seeing him past recovery, with tears represented 
to him the dangers to which she and her children 
would be exposed from the resentment of the Pharisees 
— dangers of which Alexander but too fully perceived 
the reality ; so, having considered a short time, he thus 
addressed the queen — *'You know the cause of our 
mutual enmity ; and since your security and happiness 
must rise or fall as you make them your friends or foes« 
when I am dead, lead the army triumphantly to Jerusa- 
lem — carry my dead body with you ; and, as soon as 
you come there, send for the principal leaders of that 
factious sect, and lay it before them ; tell them that you 
.wholly submijt it to them, either to give it burial, or to 
throw it in the high-way for the injuries I have done them. 
Assure them that, as to yourself, you are so entirely de- 
voted to them, that you design to place them at the head 
of affairs, and to do nothing without their advice and 
consent. Give them immediately some marks of yocfr 
favour and friendship, and you need not doubt but tfa^ 
will not only extol me to the skies and give me a royal 
^burial, but will likewise support you,- and my sons after 
you,|in the peaceful enjoyment of your kingdom.*' Alex- 
a^djar had scarcely given this proof of hjn Jmowledge- ef 
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tt«rtBlntf/idfi>n lie-Mi^ii^ in th^ foity-niiffli year oT.^ 
%l>i hoirfiiff reigned twenty-seven years. 

isfexandira was too pplirtc not to Tollow this advieej 
and'the Pharisees, well pleased to find themselves sbsiul^ 
dieDily at the head of affairs, were beyond measure 1avi4i 
tt their pri^ises of the late king, especially of his wisdoin^ 
in iippoioting her his snecessor, and bestowed on him, ai 
ha*iiad predicted, a very magnificent funeral. B.C.'79. 
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REFLECTIONS 

otu s:elect passages of scbiftijbs. 


'^nke-gower soweih 1^^ loorJ.^-^M ark ir. 14. ** 

Akb Uieo there is no more that he can do. The teeA 
isiiot his, tile ground that it fells on is hot his, and'if *bl 
grow to perfection, the honour is not his. He cannot 
laake it grow, he cannot make it bear, he lets it fall at 
he Is'bidden, and that is all he can do. We all tob^mncA 
forget this — ^both they who teach and they who learOit 
we' all too much forget that the effectual teaching oi^the 
word 6f God is not tiie work of man. We think we eta 
do )a great de^l, and with zealous earnestness we set. 
abotlt it — we seek access to the thoughtless sinner, pro* 
voke occasions to enter into talk with him, and poor the 
words of troth on his unwilling ear-^we do* Well, for this 
is tfae sower's task — but then we are surprised that it 
succeeds not; the seed grows not up; the fowls have;, 
pi^^ it up, the thorns have choked it, the sun hat 
scdrihed the root-— we are discomposed, surprised, iii|« 
plrtient-^the minister of the gospel complains thathe tiai 
pteached in vain — the teacher of the gospel complaioi^ 
thiit'be tras taught in vain, and so we fret ourselviK 
and say' that we have lodt our work. But we err, ib. t(i9|; 
w«riiii&take what was our work.— We drop the seed* li^l 
Itovrmirtask is elided-^ it grows op/It is the WofK df 
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■notber. The owner of the seed may .oouqiWA ^bmt H 
bakefl no retarns — the owner of the ground, may oooi'- 
plain that it bears him nothing: hot the sower has no 
complaint to make^if the seed dies, it is not be tkat if 
wronged— -if it grows np, it is not be that made it grow. 
A.nd in like manner we forget this truth when we are tp 
be the receivers of the word. We look to this one and 
to that one for assistance — we think if we eould listen 
to such a minister we shoald be benefited*— if we had 
sneb advantages of religions intercourse as some others 
have, we should advance more rapidly— if we could bring 
the friends for whom we are anxious to hear a particular 
preacher, or to discourse with a certain minister, it would 
surely be effectual. Nay, but he is no other than (he 
sower — and the sower soweth the seed, and what be- 
coines of it?' He cannot make soft the heart it taik 
upon — he cannot fence it round, that Satan^jiball not 
^nter there-^he cannot displace the engrossing^ oaptivat^ 
ing world that is already in possession of it The aeed 
must be received indeed or ever it can grow, and it is 
well for us to be wherever the messenger scattereth the 
sacred words of truth— 'but we have need to beware lest 
we look more to him that soweth, than to him that giveth 
the increase ; and whether the benefit desired be for our- 
selves or others, in our eager pursuing of the means, for- 
get the prayer that should bring down the blessing on it. 

On T. CoRiNTHiBNS, Chap. 10. 

Vous ne devez point, ce me semble, voqs embanisser 
sur les divertissements o j^ vous ne pouvez 6viter de pren- 
dre part. II y a bien des geqs qui veulent qu'oo gimisse 
de tout, et qu'on se g6ne continuellement en excitant ea 
m le d6g6ut des amusements auxquels on est assujetti. 
Pour moi, j'avoue que je ne saurois m'accommoder de 
cette rigidity. J'aime mieux quelque chose de plus.- 
simple, et je crois que Dieu mSme Taime beaucoup mienx. 
Quand les divertissements sent innocents eo eax-fflAmes 
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ft qn'oir y Mtro par ies rigle$ de F^tat oik la Providence 
BOQi met»- alors je crob qu'il suflBt d'y prendre part ave^ 
moderation et dans la vae de Diea. Des maniires plui 
iMies, pins r^servies, moins complaisantes et moins 01^ 
▼ertesy ne senriroient qa*i donner one fanne id6e de la 
ipkXk anx gens da monde qai ne sont deja que trop oc- 
topus eontre eile, et qni croiroient qn'on ne pent aervir 
Dien que par une vie sombre et cbagrine. Vous me di- 
I6S pent-Atre que vous aimeriez mienx dtre occnp^ de 
qaelqne chose pins s^rieox et plus solide* Mais Diea 
oeFaime pas mieux poor vons, pnisqn'ilcboisitcequevoas 
ne cbbiseries pas. Vous savez qne son goAt est meillenr 
que le vAtre. Vons troaveriez plus de consolation dans 
bis choses soKdes dont il vons a donni le goAt; et c'est 
oette consolation qoll vent vons 6ter; c*est ce goAt qn'il 
v^at mortifler en vons qnoiqn'il soit bon et salntaire. 
lies vertns mimes ont besoin d'etre parifi6es dans lenr 
exerciee par Ies contre-temps que la Providence lenr fait 
isbnffrir poor mienx Ies detacher de tonte volonti propre. 
O qnela pi6t6» qnand elle est prise par le principe fonda- 
mental de la volenti de Dien, sans consolter le goAt« ni 
letemperament ni Ies saillies d'nn zile excessif» est simple,^ 
doncoi discrMe et snre dans tontes ses demarches I On vit 
^pen pris comme Ies antres gens, sans affectation, sans 
appavence d'ansterit^, d'nne mani^re sociable et ais^e, 
illais inree nn sojetion perpetnelle k tons ses devoirs, mtus 
avec an renoncement sans relftche k tout ce qui n'entre 
point d'nn moment k Tautre dans Tordre de Dien snr 
Doas, enfin avec une vue pure de Dieu k qui on sacrifie 
tan#4e^ imouvements irr^gnliers de la nature. Yoilli 
f iMlorlition en esprit et en verite que J^sus-Christ et son 
F^ cherchent. Toute le reste n'est qu'une religion en 
c6r6momei et plutftt I'ombre que la v6rit6 du christianisme. 

Fbnblon. 
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jl$ iierrfare, and he com}€ri(Bd,^ lAol yjtifir 
may b$ hhtitd out.— Acts iii. 19. 

...To.wd0nite0d the inporlaace and t alu e ntt»qtm | l te 
dBtafMo^io ScripteMn we miul aralyie tb^fiMling^ciM 
Wfk eli9ct~with»otwbioh it vooid seeairatkerthfi^ipl 
itMB^Mflfieand pumlwDeQt of error, thao any f« 
irfc^niiipy of wigtue^ Tb« beii^ eweie we buKt 
1W P %. ^^^^i beieg tony we bete deae wrengiCivee Mil 
^imMti^WBte idea of that state of mind whiali in Sai^i 
tWf doctrine wipes oot all tranggiewions aed plaoN tfa^ij 
a^fmaatar in a ftesli poieiof liow, Bepeataia^ iii.911^ 
iaiwpfi aeoBM lather the 8%o of weafcoesin<-thB wMw'^<l 
ipief act wilbpul repeatiiig-«»llie easy MHar juMd^ to 
twiptations pr persoasioo witlwMU reyentii|| nthii fiWPr 
riofwUefgepeetfT^tiiecalcebtiag:, r epo rt ^^^ fiU tfiil ^smf 
sp4 (does ibappen and oofortber sotaM tafce plan^iirtii* 
i|.aatucal-^bis is oeaiaion~b«t^tbis M»eel ^ f a |waV 
acise^wbipb blotted oett Qavi^'s sian-Hiok. tj^immm 
Hjbicb recpociled tbe prodigal soa.lo bis &tb||i^ . . 

..Tbere are certaio circamMaaees ii^ wbiab ik isvOfny la 
be«eiidid-prbat tbere areotbers in wbicbeapvilHtf! |i^- 
jfitification viass np-'^-^oar wbole fiM^ubies are benl to tba. 
4il|M|i^ery of p«HialioB» emtennetion^ fxceses^ g^aaoas^. 
oei partial adaiissions of error ere loUowedi ^y yiefer- 
ipl4^>>S lmi9'^^xlA tbere is always an angry feeii«^ eitbei 
<^ ilQasti<;e» of misconception, of wai|ad#d prid^t. of 
vf^iity,. And tbougb it is bardly to be wflfeicpt^ ut^ 
coeat^d for» no circonistances seem to rouse tbitt.cpirit of 
SfiMefence 40 aniversally as tbe suffering fcom ^ tbcpo^^ 
oppr.ow^ faQlt»-*-*nothiog we are mere enwjiliog t^s^Uow 
t^A that SQcb is tbe case^^notbing w^ are more aniLioai 
to canceal from tbe observation of tbose wbo bave blm | n 4 
tbe fault, end propbesied its consequence* and wbose 
triompb we tberefore anticipate in our punisbmient and 
Ibeir own sagacity. 

All tbe larking pride of buman nature bere cinpies^^t: 
see tbe struggles of cbildren» bow early tbey b^gjn^^n 
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mold have doMveDlMtfiirtkM: MtUng of tkn aott 
eaten Us mni—^ I wiD arise and go to ay lathei^-* 
be makes no apology, soggests m palliation, ollen no 
promise, irat in the fnlness of an oppiessed heart ex- 
efaumsy ** I have sinned before Heaven and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son." It is 
moch easier to feel than to describe the eflect soch an 
appeal would have open the heart of a father, or indeed- 
of a feilow-Greatare, for every one mast at one time of 
other have felt how such an avowal hai canoellod'hK 
jary, changed the whole carrent of anger, reetored^iffee* 
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liMk tlkiott Wftre w« drald aeeomit to ontwhrct iiow it 
wm^mn t rnhmi comeB/wm the keart goea to ibcriieMV 
isdr^BO naljma of the difBooltiet, the pains of repeat^ 
r»00ilM oooyey to the miad soch an idea of its natars 
TolipOt as that iastaataoeoas iDYolontaij effect it 
oa the aoaU And as in its pafer parts the hu* 
naapatarois the prototype* of the divine, so ire may 
ftma'haaoa fisnn soihe eoaeeption of the mode in which 
htaun repeataaoe softens dirine jastiee— ^how i( ia at 
opaa «Beopted )rs the earnest of bettor dungs, as die 
begiooing of a new life — and, as being in itself, the fnut 
andiphHlga of that Ghristian simplicity arhiob brings onto 
the aoadition of iittlo' children, we most have eonqoefed 
maay arorMly, maay aomplasated^ many aati-chriattaa 
foaBngs, before me arrire at the repentaaoe of the pvo* 
4igatson.- .Aad if thaea is one aioment moro-thaa aar 
atfmr in vhioh aortal spirits may taste Ae. pmri^ of 
hajnanlyjoys, it is that in. whioh oaaoaditioaal sohmissioa 
ami smoanditional forgiveness are eachanged betweea 
iliaB.«id man-t-^y, not triomph, oo the one side^r-haniif 
Uationj not despair, on tlia otfaer«-^areotal teodeioaas ' 
and oompassioa towards the offendor^^hoaitlelt love aad 
gtatif ode towards the oSendedt 

WeU may it be eottoeivod how this state : of miod Si 
aasffo oongemal to the divine niUnre<^ha8:io it SMre faith, 
more love^ mote elevation, more parity than tho calm 
vistae of ** ninety and nine just persons who need no 
vspentance." - < , ; A. Y. 

Farihmf cfmnden^ not the miracf$ of th loaves: fir 
' thtir hearts werehardem44-n-r^HAWf^ vi. S3, 
'** \kB faee answeeeth to face in the glass, even so doth 
the^heaii'of nan.'' They had seen the. starving thaa^^ 
saads fed ^ where food there was snon&^^ey haAthefaeid 
ihfaiidosrsach as no taan ever wrooght-^r-and yet mcvefy 
ftesli/'emorgeiley they were as macb' iioaaay», sob «r0«^> 
fffash manilisstation of power they were as maebaaiaaedi 
as if the goodnois and omnipotente of their ifastjor hid 
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V6l Iieen amply and already proyed. A.Bd we'Bte ^etk 
Bke them: always learnings, yet never taught; aiwi^ 
eeBvinGedy yet never satisfied. Again and again our 
hearts have failed ns for fear, the storm has gatheied 
tfiiek qpon nSt the winds have set in hard — Prpvideooe^ 
has intierposed, and we are safe. Again and again we 
liave hungered, and been-fed^ wanted, and been sap* 
plied; suffered, and been relieved. Be our years many, 
or be they few, each one among them holds the neglected 
reeonl of pome bounfy timely extended to ns, someeom*' 
ftirt fleasenai>ly sent, some apprehension calmed, or dan* 
gev averted, or snflbrlay mitigated. And yet like those 
whose h^rts were bardeded against proof, and like the 
lineUtes before them, who, when their hunger badiieea 
Mye^ ^ n^raclek believed they should die of thirst, and 
when the'cold r^ sent fordi water, eomplained that thcqr 
should perish by the sword — se we in our folly refuse to 
Inpt the hand thiit has ever yet^eea true. The moment 
a»y thing seems to go alniss with us, we are all distmist 
and agitation : or if nothing is the matter now,> we are 
Hmdoas lest there should be 8Cimo time. Whether pmr 
eares ho spiritiial or taitlpQiiaJ, for our ecMr^y oecessities 
or our sours estate, it is still the same with ns. . He 
mciicy already extended^ or promises already fulfiiledv 
or assertions already verified, or power already maai. 
Ibsted, are accepted by us as pledges for that whiphisto 
Oome* We say they .are such ; but we i^ot and leel not 
flo ;. otherwise it were impossible that we should ^n evfry 
fresh emergendybe so disquieted and so mistrnstful. It 
is Ihat oar hearts t0O wt0 hardened, and all the power of 
heaven itself proves scarce enough to soften them. Wo 
aadeive som^ providenlia) token of oqr Father's cfHre» 
«i4 in th^ falaoss of on? jqy wo are ashamed that evmr 
we<ini«ftrast9d hi^i, and think we shall do it oof agnpu 
gg m i oih iog goes wrpag-^and inatantly oor hearts, gj^^ 
«wkf. a»i? spinto sink, despondency foiae/i ^»^r^*^rTb9f^ 

eonsidoied not tha mvmh nf ^ lo9vat» ffls thmr taMMfH 
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LECTURE TUB TSNTIL 


A fain, ye have heard that it hath been said by them of 
old iime^ Thau shalt not forswear thyee^^ but shtA 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths: But I say uni9* 
youy swear not at all; neither by heaven, for it im- 
CUhTs throne ; nor by the earth, for it is his footstool: 
neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great- 
King. Neither shalt tJtou swear by thy head, be- 
cause thou c€Mst not make one hair white or Uocsfr. 
But. let your communication be yea; yea; nay, nay; 
for whatsoever is. more than these cometh of «vtf.— - 
MA.TTHBW y. 83^-37. 

St. Jamks has well said, that *'The tongue is a ftre» 
a world of iniquity/' the most difficait of all things to' 
eontroal, the last of all things to be subjected to the' 
holy bondage of amended principle ; and this gives hifli 
occasion to say, "If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man — ^not because the words are of 
more consequence than the deeds, or the thoughts of tfaef 
heart from which they emanate, but because they are 
the last thing from which the stain of man's impurity can 
be effaced. There is no one who has gone any way 
upon the straight and narrow path, that has not made 
mournful proof of the truth of this assertion — there is 
no night, perhaps, in which they who examine- them-' 
selves closely of the day's besteading, lie down to rest' 
without a sigh to recall some- ill-becoming "speech that 
Ih^ remember. No day — nay, there is 'scai^e- an hotur' 
when those who listen to their own words^ which mMf 
B#ver do, are not conscious of expressing themlielves in a 


liifrAiil the otcMj^veoepjbl: 9C a«f pupcH reli^io^ 1W1I4 
ttot asocticMh TiK> tidei; 9C wkkednass t«ke& Mme to. 
K!9ffff«tnile, jifid tJKi^elbre> jQay* be. more eflectimll; fe- 
wledt-^tbe evii thoaghl bring& with it t^.tlid bOGfow til^> 
ihame oC it» eoneeptsoiH oons^ience UA^u alaros and; 
i^gSies tor repieab k-rrjwt Ib^ word-r-it is good (p^m 
the lip 6r ever we perceive. Ibat U is ti;^i;e'; Tsre> oaa* 
mrt. levetse it» we eMiQi felob. it bRok-r-the cu^Un* 
tjal Bollliiig iias gniaed aft exiftteoee of wbieii we can. 
never fMce. deps ito ilh^.the iipeech bas nad^ it's ii»- 
pMffDn,. Ii^. dcopped ita ]^oisoa» bte worked its aiise 
okh#TTnO Iker^ 16 stfel;- Dofc a bea«i 4o ithi^A^ the hofscte 
ot.Qmi k dalir^ bad the fi»lfaei»a6e of hi^. hoi? religion 
pi e ^ iyiB, ihat grows wit aick tolbink bow».ofteA.faiaiia» 
CiAlic^U,. weirds iUmI bcfedfeflia ap^eehen hav^ dona 4i^ 
poioe to ibe one, and injury Id tha olibork 

Silvia in part one niaforUine aiftd iii pnt:t on# fiuiUt. 
tt ia^Oiiii- nMi^foijtaM in so fiiv as it is IJ^nMnlt of h^biia 
fmteed hofbre the age of fBoraliesponsfbitity, or atlsaUt 
Itofidire we know the foraeand meamng of ouc etpi^eosioiis^ 
UnAirtiHialeljy aa it regpards ofei in thii reapect, we comb 
t^^HQd^f^taod wo^a heforf; we uaderBtaod tbioga^^we. 
hMir eertain ef^presjuooa Ufujed i>n certain oecasicas a»d 
fav joerlain p¥irposes-rr»we> da not eooiiider of the wordi 
ot^lb^' aigoi&^tions, but we nse them on the. r^cxur^ 
ves^eof 9 ^innlal oceoMdn or iirhenever we desird to. 
^ATe^ the same, parpoae. Thoil all, ehildrea talk firs| 
ffgypi bnbit nnd imitntioOy and not from any p^reeptiba of : 
tb^ ailitahleaefls of tl^ expressions to the things thej^ 
niM^.to express, oc any thpaght of the real meaning of 
aiij( thing they say— .they only know it answers thei^pnr* 
p<li^» and they ^a not reBeet on eyeia so much as thal» 
jJMlJntellect advances and the reasoning powers are mn* 
tane^y we beg^ to perceive that words are hot the signs of 
tbiiHigft we compare them, select them» choose from 
ampng them, measure their, beauty, their force and fit* 
n^i^,pnd according as oor attainments are, so oar words, 
if ^ly digested, yr^M be anitable to the end for which 
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we tifa them. Bot lobg eire tlus dor babito of tpMfthigv 
dor vernacular expressions are estaUbbefl and eodfinned 
-—tbey are as nataral to as as oar motber tongue* Tbmy- 
flow Unbidden from the lips — we neither know that w« 
ase» nor that we have nsed tbeni-— or if we become awmn 
of it, we find this long, deep-rooted habit, of all thii^ 
the most difficolt to overcome. 

This is an evil in which all participate. The Christiin 
has freqnently another to contond with, similar in kidd^ 
bot pecnliar to himself. He learned his huigoage in'a 
world that is not christian-^or years, perhaps, he fafla 
talked the talk of those who know not Grod — ^his tongue 
is but the tongue of hn coontry , for he has bad his dw^-^ 
ing in Mesech and his habitation in the tents of KedBK 
Mercy and grace have brought him forth at length, and 
made him the inhabitant of a better kingdom — bot aiasi. 
he has brought hb habits and his language with him ; and 
many a hard struggle, and many a bitter pang will it cost 
him, or ever he can mould them into such as befits the 
holiness of the service be has entered. For the hMit 
named source of this evil there can be no preventative; 
It is the penalty of our so long delaying — ^it is the Wring* ' 
ing ef the fetters of our willing bondage — the scilr upo» 
the forehead that betrays the master we have «erved. 
Time, and tears, and anxious watchfulness alone eak 
wear away the disgraceful testimony of our previou^de^ 
gradation ; humbling as it is to ourselves, oJDTensive ask^ 
must be to Him who has broken our chains, and admitted 
us to the freedom of his better service^ From the in^' 
floence of the former, we might be preserved by otherst 
tbongh we cannot preserve ourselves. Andonthispoio^! 
there is a responsibility on the Christian parent that call'' 
not be too much appreciated: for who shall limit thw 
self-reproadi and misery to themselves a|id the ofi^^mce 
te God, that may result to our children from ournegieeli 
and inattention to their ill-regul«ited speech. - .' 

Beturiiing to the language of the text— It Is plaia^ 
ffom ifais admonition of the divine Breairiier^. refonuv- 
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•i(-ift4i# to the third cotDmandment, which the Jews had 
perverted, and explained still more at large in St. 
j^uaes and other parts of the Gospel, that there is a lan- 
guage befitting the disciples of Christ, difiering essen* 
tially from that of the world in general ; otherwise these 
admonitions bod been superfluous. The Jews had taught 
that an appeal to 6pd, or the things that are God's, was 
admissible in their conversations provided it was not in 
attestation of a falsehood, provided they intended what 
they assorted ; and their usual oaths, beside the names of 
die Deity, were by Jerusalem, or by the earth, or by 
their own heads. These words are a suflicient proof that 
common exclamations, and not judicial oaths, are here 
ailnded to — because the oath judicially administered, 
would not be in those terms. In respect to the lawful- 
aessd^such oaths, as for the security of human affairs they 
are pepetnalty administered, we can add nothing to what 
has been already said upon the subject. There can be 
BO doubt that the person who takes an oath as a mere 
form, and calls upon God to witness of his truth, without 
tluoking at the moment of the God he calls upon, or 
caring whether he sees truth in him or not, commits a sin, 
in that he profanes the majesty of God, and breaks the 
third commandment, however certainly he means to keep 
his oath, fiut the fault is not in the law that administer^ 
it— the law esteems it to be a most solemn, sacred an^ 
reverential ceremony — so awful, that to the security of 
weh an oath, our public peace, our whole property, and 
Qur very lives are committed. The fault is with him who 
takes (he oath, if of a solemn ceremony he makes an 
empty form. Doubtless the necessity for any oath at all, 
is the/ruit of that sin by reason of which man on bis own 
recognizance cannot be trusted. But then our actual 
condition is so : we are sinners and therefore to be sus- 
pected ; and nothing seems more natural or more proper 
than that they who truly fear God should go solemnly be- 
fore, him on any occasion of importance, to be their wit- 
ood as it were their secority^ that they wiU do the 


fhibg to^hich they yAei^ themselves. The 'Christ! 
mighf go to take his oath as he would gb to any act 
devotion : oo taken, it would become in itself an act 
piety, and would seeiti to hallow the aflairs, whatei 
they might be, towhich the oath had reference. 

But far other than this is the profane, unholy, iusiilti 

use of sacred terms in the common cdnversaition of o 

lives: those who are not in the habit of observing it wi 

religions scrutiny, are not aware how common it is, he 

almost universal in the language of society. Wb shoo 

startle some persons in polite company, by telling the 

not to swear; when in fact they are swedring illmost 

duly as their lips are parted to give utteramie^to the 

sentiments. They do not know it, or at least the/ do n 

think of it, because they do not think at all, they ta 

mechanically. If you stop them, and put their wor 

before them, they will ansNver that they did not lend 

^ey used them ; and as soon as they speak again, thi 

use them again; suflBcieiitly proving, that when th< 

do know, they do not care, l^o sach persons we kilo 

not what is to be said. It is in vain to tell them th 

God is displeased by it — ^it never enters into their calci 

lotion whether God is pleased or not; they will not U 

us they do not care about his pleasdre ; but we know at 

(hey know that they do not. We taiay tell them it is 

breach of one of the Ten commandments, for which the 

(Srofess some sort of reverence. This they will adinit ' 

be wrong, to be even a sin, though they do not paHtcularl 

like the w6rd : but then it goes into the' htaip with all ti 

other sins ofVhich every person mostwilKngtycbiifesS^ 

himself to be guilty — proving by the wtllingness Wi) 

which he ownsThimself, and the contentedtiess with whic 

he knows hln&self a siAful creature, that he esteems a sinfi 

creature to be a very good sort df a persoto, and is under fl 

linixiety to chli6ge his condition. So' tbit wheti' you' M 

convinced them that they' do use unfit etpres^i^'tis, ttii 

tbit'the using of them is indeed a s!^,' you' have y^fpn 

#41^ tei/alttiiftle't^asOB tdr" the diitedti^naitce'^f 1A 
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lialnt. We mast leave sach as these to speak the Ian- 
goageof their natiTitj ; and, while we sojoarn amongst 
them, we must submit to have oar bosoms startled, and 
oor feelings rent by the careless repetition of names, at 
the mention of which angels in heaven bow down with 
reverence, and spirits damned grow pale and tremble ; 
bat which man in his madness profanes and makes sport 
withal. " It hath been said by them of old time," thai 
there is no great harm in all this ; and there will be ever 
those who are determined to hear no other law than that 
their fathers owned. Bat Jesas addresses himself to 
some of whom he has already said, that it must be thlit 
their righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, that the perverted letter of their 
fadiers' laws was not sufficient, and they who woaid be 
his disciples most learn of him a closer and a purer rule : 
and to these he says, that this thing must not be. It 
becomes therefore the task of every one who professes 
to be his disciple, to understand what is the language 
enjoined him in its stead. 

** Let your yea be yea, and your nay be nay" — that is, 
say what you mean, simply, correctly, feelingly. For 
instance — ^you met your friend this morning in the street, 
and parting you shook his hand, and said " God bless 
yoo !" Was that what you meant ! If it was, the words 
were good : they were the fitting farewell of a bosom 
that commits what it loves to the care of the Being it 
can trust, and leaves it safe with him for time and for 
eternity. But these are words of meaning. Here is 
the name of that God whose name is never to be idly 
used-^here is an immediate appeal to him in the form of 
a prayer — here is a request made to him, and that for 
no small benefit, on behalf of the person you are speak* 
mg to. God was present when you uttered it — he 
heard it certainly — ^if not as the prayer of piety, then as 
the insulting mockery of his power to bless or curse^ 
Now which do you mean ? Did you think of God; did 
jQU mean be should hear what you said, did yoa deMW 
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•oA expe<^ any blessijig to come down at your asking for 
your friend—- did you feel he would be the better for the 
l^leasipg or the worse for the want of it I Did one or 
apy of these feelings possess yonr mind, when you sent 
^m yoi^r lips that aspiration up to Heaven ? Or was it 
Uie common expression of kindness towards your friend, 
i|n act of mere civility, or at most a vague desire for his 
welfare*— words that you never meant should reach to 
Heavep ? They did reaqh there— and be assured, if they 
ifrere idle, they were sinful words. 

We give this as one instance where we might name 
i|n almost endless number: all those expressions that 
imply an appeal to God, to his works, or to bis attri- 
butes, when we are not actually, and, at the moment of 
theif utterance, meaning solemnly to make such an 
appe^U ^iU asfiuredly come under the same condemna- 
tipn. I am npt forbidden, certainly, in a moment of 
sudden danger, of extreme agony, of apprehension or 
surprise, or apy other emergency, to call upon God by 
name, to appeal to him by his mercy, by his goodness, 
provided such be the real emotion of my bosomr— the 
spoptaneous impulse of a heart that loves and fears 
Him, to fly, on the first sense of need to Him whom it 
1^ trusted* and who is its ever ready refuge. But for 
t^e mpst part that is not the case. The exclamations 
i|re qsed as the mere ipteijectory expressions of strong 
fj^eling, in which the Deity comes not to mind at all» 
qor is any invocation of his aid at the moment intended. 
But what then are we to say to these expressions when 
they intermix themselves with things in which it is im- 
possible that any serioqs thought of them can mix — ^wheo 
the " God forbid," the " God knows," the cry for mercy 
on ourselves or somebody. else,-r-the ** Bless me," — the 
invocation of natural or infernal i^nts against soime- 
thing that annoys us — ^all these words cast, about at ran- 
dom, without any rational connexion with what we are 
Slaying, doing, wanting, or desiring? TSiese are those 
trho, ashamed to use the name of the Deity in the vulgar 
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book, and voald not for vorids 1^ the Inadof SKiflege 
upon iu liflBowed pages* yd are sack too MCJwtitwtt in 
tins matter. The L u ^a^^ g e of the BiMe b heaafifal be- 
yond coaqMuisoii— a few of its words will soiaetiiDes so 
exaetly senre oar poipose, and they are beade so Data* 
rally present to as, that it b sometiaies a real diflknliy 
to avoid oring them. If the occasion be a right one, it 
there be any diing Kke a serious feeling — we do not 
meah a reHgions feeling exactly, bat any thing of sober- 
mindedness in onr discourse, and the text we apply be 
really applicable, in its legitimate tneaning, to our sub- 
ject, we do not suppose that we need forbear the use of 
it : though even thus we would not have things sacred 
made too common, lest we lose our respect for them. 
But the practice we allude to is the employment of 
Scripture expressions for what they do not mean, for 
what they have not to do with, for what does not befit 
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Ibeir sacredness— 4ii jest, in plajfalnera, in seealar mat' 
ten to which they cannot apply* The absurd, ladicrons, 
and really profane application of Scriptare to every 
thing, which was common to the Puritans of England 
tome ages back, and to the Cameronians of Scotland 
still more, irreverential as it really was, was not so in* 
tended by them : it was bad taste and bad judgment, 
rather than wrong feeling. But the use of it now in 
ordinary society, among people of the world, is without 
extenuation or excuse ; it most assuredly is a using of 
the word of God in vain ; and it becomes the disciples 
of Christ not only to avoid the practice themselves, but 
to resist it in others — attesting by the silent seriousness 
with which they hear the words repeated, if they may 
not do more, that they remember them to be, and feel 
them to be, of the written Word of Him who never 
spake in vain. Whether we hear them or speak them 
or write them, "Saith your God" should be the ever 
present feeling — then there is no fear that we shall 
mbuse them, make merry with them-— do as Belshazzar 
did, when he brought the vessels of the temple to grace 
his unhallowed festival. 

Little argument need be used to prove that what we 
may not do, we may not encourage or give countenance 
to. We have elsewhere had occasion to speak of the 
irreverent use of sacred terms in musick, in the drama, 
in other sorts of elocution to which the thought of Grod 
does not beloog. The bosom that starts not when he 
hears it, blushes not that he must hear it contentedly, 
refuses not the response to it, wants something, surely, 
of that feeling towards his God, that should characterize 
the disciple of Jesus. 

These requirements seem severe; it looks like ma- 
king much of a light matter; it will be pleaded that it 
is the intention stamps the wrong, and since our words 
are mere sounds uttered without intention, we scarcely 
can ascribe to them the nature of sin. But beside that 
the words of Scripture are against it — that the great 
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the differeoce itself — aod again we perceive it is not so 
moch in the act as in the spirit it betrays — the nnconcem 
on the one liand, and the deep-felt interest on the other. 
Our entrance into heaven is not here, or any where, de- 
pendent on the simple fulfilment of the command. Alas ! 
if it were, we should come short of it indeed ; for we 
speak all unwittingly. But we cannot enter that king- 
dom unless we love God, and fear him, and reverence 
him, and have learned, as it were, the language angeh 
speak. Thb cannot be the case, so long as we thus treat 
bis sacred name and brave his displeasure, and feel neither 
emotion nor compunction that we do so : or, if we have 
not learned it yet, if we are not at least wishing, strug- 
gling for it — at once regretting and resisting the misera- 
ble influence of long-established custom and invete- 
rate habit. 
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CContiHtted fro.n page 920, J 

Meantime affairs in England grew daily worse. 
The great dread of republican and presbyterian princi- 
ples, naturally resulting from the recent confusion they 
had worked in the kingdom, had induced the clergy of 
the Church of England to give full support to James's 
claims, and greatly to contribute to his accession to the 
throne, though a known and acknowledged papbt. But 
no sooner was he securely seated there, than his violence 
against them began to show itself, and they found it ne- 
cessary to place themselves in determined opposition to 
all his measures. James was true to nothing, for he 
loved nothing, but his religion; hispromises, his interests, 
his people, his children, every thing was as nothing to 
him in the comparison— -the seeming madness and stu- 
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pidity of bis proceedings was the resolt rather of a fixed 
determination formed on the dictate of mistaken princi- 
ple, than from want of penetration or insensibility to the 
consequences — ^for James was a faithful, brave, and 
honourable man, steady in his conduct, and diligent in 
his purposes, wanting neither of sense to perceive, nor 
courage to execute ; and yet his whole reign is a tissue 
of measures the most impolitic, and the most certain to 
produce the ruin that ensued — he was willing to sacri- 
fice, and was satisfied when he had sacrificed every thing 
to his zeal for the Roman Catholic Church. 

In his great anxiety on this subject, it was natural 
that James should look with jealous apprehension on his 
daughters, both reared in the protestant faith, and one, 
his next heir, married to a protestant prince. " The 
princess Anne, the second daughter, was still very sted- 
fast and regular in her devotions, and was very exem- 
plary in the course of her life. The king was a kind and 
iadnlgent father to her. But as care had been taken to 
put very ordinary divines about her, so she had never 
pursued any study in those points with much application." 
It was from Mary, therefore, that he had most to fear, 
as his people had most to hope, *' who was out of his 
reach, and known to be very zealous in matters of reli- 
gion." To her James addressed a letter of persuasion, 
explaining the grounds of his own conversion, and stating 
his many objections to the Church of England and the 
protestant faith. Mary wrote in reply a very respectful 
letter to her father, in which she expressed herself " very 
sensible of the happiness of hearing so constantly from 
him : for no difference of religion could hinder her from 
desiring both his blessing and his prayers, though she 
was ever so far from him. She was far from sticking to 
the religion in which she was bred out of a point of ho- 
nour, for she had taken much pains to be settled in it 
upon better grounds* Those of the Church of England 
who had instructed her, had freely laid before her that 
which was good in the Bomish religion, that so, seeing 
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the good and the bad of both^ she might judge impar- 
tially, according to the Apostles' rale of proTiBg idl 
things, and holding fast that which is good. Though 
she had come jroung out of England^ yet she had not 
left behind her either the desire of being well infomed^ 
or the means for it. She had furnished herself with 
books, and had those about her who m%ht deur any 
doubts to her. She saw clearly in the Scriptures, that 
she must work her own salvation with feur and trembUBg,r 
and that she must not believe by the faith q£ another, 
but according as things appeared to herself. It oagbt 
to be no prejudice against the reformation, if many of 
those- who professed it led ill lives. If any of them lived 
ill, none of the principles of theiif teligion aUowed them 
in it. Many of them led good lives, and more might do 
it by the grace of God. Nor did she see, why the ill 
use that some made of the Scriptures ought to deprive 
others of them. It is true, all sects make use of them, 
and 6nd somewhat in them that they draw in to support 
their opinions : yet for all this, our Saviour said to the 
Jews, "Search the Scriptures;" add St. Paul ordered 
his Epistles to be read to all the saints in the churches ; 
and he says in one place, '' I write as to Wise men ; judge 
what I say." And if they might judge an Apostle, much 
more any other teacher. Under the law of Moses, the 
Old Testament was to be read, not only in the hearing 
of the Scribes and the Doctors of the law, buit likewise 
in the hearing of the women and children. And since 
God had made us reasonable creatures, it seemed ne- 
cessary to employ our reason chiefly in the matters of 
the greatest concern. Though faith was above our rea- 
son, yet it proposed nothing to us that was contradictory 
to it. Every one ought to satisfy himself in these thk^ : 
as our Saviour convinced Thomas, by DMiking htm to 
thrust his own hand into the print of the^ ndils, not leav- 
ing him to the testimony of the other Apostles, who were 
already convinced. She was confident, that if the king 
would hear many of his own subjects, they would fully 
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satisfy him as to those prejudices that he had against the 
Teformation ; in which nothing was acted tamultuously, 
but all was done according to law. The design of it was 
only to separate from the Romish Church, in so far as it 
had separated from the primitive Church ; in which they 
had brought things to as great a degree of perfection as 
those corrupt ages were capable of. She did not see 
how the Church of England could be blamed for the 
persecution of dissenters; for the laws made against 
them were made by the state, and not by the Church ; 
and they were made for crimes against the state* Their 
enemies had taken great care to foment the division, in 
which they had been but too successful. But, if he 
would reflect on the grounds upon which the Church of 
England had separated from the Church of Rome, he 
would find them to be of a very different nature from 
those for which the dissenters had left it. Thus, she 
concluded, she gave him the trouble of a long account of 
the grounds upon which she was persuaded of the truth 
of her religion : in which she was so fully satisfied, that 
she trusted, by the grace of God, she should spend the 
rest of her days in it : and she was so well assured of 
the truth of our Saviour's words, that she was confident 
the gates of hell should not prevail against it, but that 
he would be with it to the end of the world. All ended 
thus, that the religion she professed taught her duty to 
him, so that she should ever be his most obedient 
daughter and servant." 

This may seem almost the language of falseness in 
one who so shortly after was to dispute her father's right 
to the throne on which he sate. But the dethronement 
was DO act of her's ; and if she assented to it, as assuredly 
she must, when she could not prevent it, it is to he con- 
sidered that a dearer interest than her father's royalty 
was at stake; and she might believe, as many others did, 
though some would determine otherwise, that in defence 
and preservation of the truth she was bound to forego 
her allegiance as a subject and her duty as a child. We 
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would rathect howeverp consider Mary as sobmittiiig to 
what she coald not prevent, than as wilUngly aoqniescing^ 
in her father's dethronement. 

The enmity of James against his protestant beir more 
and more increased, and projects against Hollcmd were 
formed — while on the other hand the suffering malcon- 
tents of England were soliciting William to rescue them 
from the danger that threatened their liberties and their 
faith, by an invasion of the kingdom. The crisis was proba- 
bly hastened by an event that blighted the only remaining 
hope of better days, by barring the claim of the protestwit 
princesses to the throne. On the 10th June, 1683, the 
birth of a son was announced ; and though some asserted 
that such a child was never born, and others that il 
shortly died, and was replaced by another child^ aafd 
though too many were interested in believing it Hot to 
give currency to the report, there seems to be no proeC 
and little real doubt, but that the priace of Wales waa 
the son and lawful heir of James II. 

This event raised the hopes and the insolence of the 
Papists to the highest pitchy while it drove the pro^t 
testants to despair. 

" The rejoicings over England dpott this birth were 
very cold and forced. Bonfires were made in some 
places, and a set of congratulatory addresses went round 
the nation. None durst oppose them^ blit all was formed, 
and only to make a show* The prince and prineess of 
Orange received the news of this birth very decently. 
The first letters gave not those ground of suspicions (re- 
specting the princess birth) that were sent theia itfterwards. 
So they seat over Zuylestein to congratulate ; and the 
princess ordered the prince of Wales to be prayed for in 
chapel. Upon this occasion^ it may not be improper to 
set down what the princess said to myself on this subject 
two years before. I had asked her, in the freedom of 
much discourse, if she knew the temper of her own mind, 
and how she could bear the queen's having a son. She 
said, she was sure it would give her no concern at all oii 
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6er owQ account : God knew best what was fit for her ; 
aod if it was not to serve the great ends of providence, 
she was sure that as to herself, she would rather wish to 
live and die in the condition she was then in. The ad- 
vertisements formerly mentioned came over from so 
many hands, that it was impossible not to be shaken by 
them. It was also ill taken in England, that the princess 
should have begun so early to pray for the pretended 
prince: upon which the naming him was discontinued. 
But this was so highly resented by the court of England, 
that the prince, fearing it might precipitate a rupture, 
ordered him again to be named in the prayers." 

This vacillation in a matter of form was not surprising. 
It was so likely a circumstance that James should pre- 
sent to the nation a surreptitious child, and deprive his 
own of the succession, for the sake of a religion that ad- 
mits of every thing in its own behalf, and on behalf of 
which he had proved himself willing to sacrifice every 
thing, that we cannot wonder it should be reported, and 
that it should be hesitatingly listened to by those so 
deeply interested. 

William, however, had already determined not to wait 
fbr his wife's lawfbl succession to the throne ; and now 
with redoubled eagerness hastened his preparations for 
invading England. To pretend to decide on the moral 
justness of this invasion of another's rights, would be 
merely to give an opinion; because, while time endures, 
there will ever be two opinions upon the subject. As a 
general principle, if one prince is to be the arbiter of 
another^s conduct, and, as soon as he disapproves his 
mode of government, is to lend his hand to his malcon- 
tent subjects^ to depose their monarch and seat himself in 
his place, there is an end to all legitimate sway; the 
stronger will never want pretext to attack the weaker ; 
and while the protestant prince pleads his right to set 
free bis suffering fellow-creatures from the cruelty and 
darkness of papal superstition, the papist will with equal 
zeal plead the necessity 'of saving his neighboovs' fr^m 
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the eternal perdition that awaits them anderaprotestaot 
administration. It mast be admitted, however, that the 
Revolution in England was one of a peculiar nature, un- 
like in the manner and in the issue to every other in the 
records of history. No biood was shed, no straggle was 
made, no private rights or interests were compromised to 
sate the ambition of a party. It seemed throughout as 
if Heaven had taken the work into its own hands, to 
perform it by its own means. The easy success that at- 
tended the undertaking, the tranquil prosperity that en- 
sued upon it, and the unlimited blessings that have re* 
suited from it, mark it as the will and the work of Him 
who cannot do amiss ; and we should be ungrateful in- 
deed, were we to condemn the instruments he made use 
of, or wish their deeds undone. We have but to peruse 
the histories o^f that period to perceive the fearful neces- 
sity there was for sonie such striking, interposition of 
Heaven, to save the truth of the Gospel from sinking 
again into the darkness from wlach it had emerged so 
lately. There needed, as it were, a fortress in which to 
shelter and permanently to secure that reformation, 
which the bitterness of its enemies and the corruption of 
its friends now on all sides endangered : by the Messing 
of God, Great Britain has Ipom the time in question been 
that secure and permanent fortress. Bishop Burnet 
considers the time we are speaking iof as tht fifth and 
last great crisis of danger to the reformed religion. The 
first he reckons to have been when the successes of 
Charles V. seemed to place the fate of the continent in 
his hands, after the death of Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
The second, when, towards the end of Mary's reign, pro- 
testantism seemed almost extinct in England, and France 
and Holland were ready to combine for its extirpation in 
their dominions. The third crisis was when Spain en- 
tered into a design to displace Elizabeth, and seat Mary 
of Scotland on her throne, and the invincible Armada set 
sfiii to accomplish the purpose. The fourth, when^ in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the whole of the em* 
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pire fell under the A.astriap yoke, the wars of Bochelle 
threatened destruction to all Protestants in France, 
Holland was in danger of subjection to Spain, and Eng- 
land was distracted by the disunion of her people and 
their king. The fifth great moment of danger was now, 
when James of England was determined to stop at no 
measures, however oppressive and unjust, to force bis 
kingdom to reunion with the popish church ; when the 
king of France had recalled the edict of Nantes, made 
for the security of his protestant subjects, and begun a 
most violent and crnel persecution throughout bis do* 
minions — the dnke of Savoy had recalled the indul- 
gence granted to the Vaudob, the protestants of the 
valleys of Italy, and a bigotted popish family held the 
chief inSnenoe in Grenjiany. And while scenes from 
the recital of which our nature shrinks with horror, were 
transacting in the popish governments, those states that 
were professedly protest^t were either trembling for 
existence, or disgracing their purer faith by dispute and 
cprruption. 

(To be continued.) 
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Thb eye that has long been accustomed to look upon 
the scene around it, has become familiar with its minutest 
peculiarities, reconciled to its deformities, and sated with 
its charms, can form but a very imperfect idea of the 
effect of that same scene on one who has never looked 
on it before. It is thus in every thing — ^we lose the gen- 
eral efiect, in too close intimacy with the minute par- 
ticulars. The painter feels this, when he has sat hour by 
hour over the laboured canvass, retouching every fea- 
ture, measuring every line, till the effect as a whole is 
80 entirely lost to him, that he is obliged to remove it 
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fcr a time otit tf\ns gight, or haVe fecooiBe to the J 
i&Mt of anothidr.. Hie p6et f^els it, irken, liavii^ 
I^ted #drd by word' the hilEiteriaU of liU bompo^ 
and fitted tlieth to ttie iheftsUf^d ot \m vene, be k 
thAt t6 his ear they harmbttke, tb iiis pefcepHona 
fejtpresti the idea and'excite the Jeeltp^ he ^ir>tenda| 
cab very inadeqoaUly jodj^e of fte impreNi^^^ 
make on the thind ot a reader/ who foie'^'^fy^i. 
comes to Ifa^ir perasal. ' ! 

And' snch id the difficiiiiy I oft^i} 'fy^h f^hea 

abont to listi^ for others to whkt I can only hear ^oi 

self; especially when it passes over my {D1|)4 that J 

l&'tehiDg tot those to whom nothin^^p^q.^fy^peat v 

the sai^e aspect in which it appears to me. , The 

tare's of society that t have looked u|) till they see 

1x16 tob litlle prominent to excite attention, a young 

sdn to Vhom the world is new will likely fit upc 

objects of enquiry and surprise : while those that ii 

touted intimacy t have discovered to be curious and 

portanty they, in their hasty and unpractised glance 

either not perceive, or feel but little interest in. Ad 

while I am carefully, and, as t think, very interest 

telling stories and multiplying word^ about things tha 

aught they know, may haV^ ha|)pened in the moon, 

are wishing, wondering, and not altogether pleased, 

I never hajpplen to see, er see Uttdilri^ diilrerent a si 

the objects that most pnszle and surprise them. It 

tittder the burden of this Very disturbing apprehen 

that 1 heYhought iiiyself for once' tb have recoun 

tti&Ynbty'fdt^ithy tate, andleil of whaVhappened wl 

Was ^ miUch'a nbvice m' my readers, and liable 1 

ihnch' ifiisltake ib they possihly can be, respecting 

objects I' remarked "upon. !6ut then my readers 

h6 lne6ik fbrl^wiarne^, that my observations in this [ 

a)fe bbt Required to be'cbffect: what t thought w 

was in all probability vbry nght — what t thought ii 

'sistent might be fnost be'an'^ully syste^iatic, if I 

^but bad the seiUse tb perceive die doe connexio 


thi|ig9. Apd.as all wonder b the offspring of igaor^nce 
^ignorance of what tilings are, if not of )^nat they 
oaght to bet-^any dqrprise that I may express i? ^o h^ 
as of cQnrse attributed to my own in^xperipqc^ at, the 
time. 

It happened once — that is ibe genuine way of begjiq- 
ningthe accouut of things tbat never happened — ;but py 
readers may depend upon it this did happen some time| 
though J find it inconvenient to say when, tt was wnen 
tbjs habits and practices of the world were knQwn to m§ 
opiy through the newspapers that repprted t^em^ or the 
moral essays that abused them, or the navels that inis^ 
represented them— the world In which T had. grown up, 
being no wider than the walls of, the paternal aVelUpg, 
dnd ho more poputpusthah t^e family that dwelt iiiitv 
What ideas oj ezpe|;tatioqs I h^d formecl through the 
(Dedinm of. t^se ipformers of th^ biisy scene of'iiif^ io 
vh].ch I have since so largely wandered, is not of mo? 
mpnt here to be reported— iny readers inay be st^tisfied 
to know thev were in every thing mistaken. Some time 
i^ont the middle of Marph J ws^s invited to speiid i^ few 
weeks in I^ndon, wh^r^ with allmy Ignorance and aU 
W PWii>lJiiQe« fM W>9.n ?»?i J ^^^^^ PJfiielf a|^y^d at 
the given p^rioaL ^ Va? ft Listener then^ as/we^I «» 
now.; then for ifiy^^rfi ft? 0<>w for oth^r?; and Wppg a» 
infiiutei varietjt of ,i)iiiig^ .the foJlawtfig ^Irou msto ft^.^ tol 
in'memory'^ record* as something that jt ho^^ , , , : 

^' It,^:jratber ,a duU tiipe to bring a fHf^iitffffit^f^ifXk 
Hm^, ^ii Jlfrs, ThorQ^ghgopd, " becafu^Jufl i|^ f^f 
§m]^^fiQmjfimj. m4 o^r.puhlick amnsegoi^ .i^r^ ff^ 
the mos^ jmrt $uspended. But aher Eastec we s|^l bn 
particttlady gay» and able lo show ](oii eycirjfi thingJ' 

"I abojoJ^ ^^^ tfTi kna^, Slampii/' ansiir^ed jafuif 
SeUoa T%» V W-lty w^^inay not as weU live ip l^^nt, a^ wt 
live all the reai pf the year ; fpr I suppoae wf A(^ ,9fA 
live irreligiously at any time ?" 

^ } fm 9orprif ed to hear yon Jipeak thoa, Selnia,'^ 
laid b«r mptber ; '« I thought yoi^ had b«eii taught t^ 
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read yoorBiM^, aoH attend jroar religions duties stric 
I did hot expect' from yon so ignorant a remarl 
thongbt you kneir'* — '-^I was considering of the pn 
bility that H rs^ T.^ had neglected to teach her daag 
what she was sbi^ris^d to find she did hot know, ^ 
the Svdy Selinia rejoined 

** O yes, dear Hamma, I do 1[nowthat in Lent we I 
no hall^ or plays, never ask more tfaUn twelve peopi 
dinner ^atovce, eat salt fish and pancakes, and g( 
chnrcfaibrthe week days. Btit I wanted to know 
reason 'bf It all; f am linre there is nothing about i 
the mUe, atid f ^could not find it this morning in 
pray^-Book*.** • ■ " ' * 

" A^^, my d*At-,' T-ttisf say you* are very ignor 
if you do not kno^, that the forty dliys preceding Es^ 
are kept in ci^mmeiaioratiofi of our SaviourV fast off 
days in ihe' tbnely wilderness, where for our sakes 
for our exdnkfile he hungered and thirstetl, afkd^— ^ — ' 

^* O denrest Mamma, I know Aif that, of course — h 
want to be told what that has to do with balls and < 
ner«parl^S,' tiind pancaked and plays,*^ ans#erelA Sel 
impatiently. : . m 

"I should think that too obvious to need'^xplatiati 
kny love,'' slild Mrs. T. — I thought so' too ; and Sec 
her hesitate, 1 had almost a mind to propound (he n 
ter mysdf, so simple and so ceroid seemed to me 
mode of exf^laiiation, and so cl^ar tomyself w'asmy ^ 
tinderstandthg of it. I soon had reason to rejoice \ 
I refrtiined my lips, when I perceived not only the d 
culty of the 'exposition, but my own mistakes upon 


Mrs.'T.'^todk off" her thhnbfe, primmed her pleas 
face intd the length of gravity, bade her daughter 
serious, and she would explain to her what she ough 
have known tbng ago. I thought she ou^t--3ittle s 
pecting that I did not know myself. ' ' ' 

There were not wanting symptoms in 'tlie^ did lac 
manner which might have excited susjMciOn ^t she 


flit 

tmstof 

hife of tte woiUL Stffl 
old lady ^dmrlomi^ her Ike fange BMe wd fc ittfe 
prsjW'-teet Alt Iqr «■ Ab tiUe, Md p«t dM9» c««Mlj 
one vpoii Ae odier, &e latter «t Ike 119, wdyferaa^ 
tea. If aa piwJi jiii [lai ilain ahiwJd aeet ckIi anniiiii j, 
W itaMMBiband Aaft Mn. T. Ind gmwB vp ai a penad, 
wiiaii, fcoweverfluch iafiei aiifclit lUak «pan f«%kio, 
ftey vefe foy filfle aeeasloaMd Id Idkabavlits aad 
fewpefflons ia Ae pandi, exa^ Ihe paraov^ vera jes^ 
peeted to tone aa apinm qpoa Ike afljeat, amdip feat 
to eaq^Iam one. Bba. T.'s exordiiifli mwcd;Beliiii^ the 
voMQ for Ifce ddajr- Sha began tj rtmmnmSmg wifli 
feeliai^ and wnplieify mi Ike nanalkm ci our Savionf^a 
sofferin^ the object of hia misoon upon eardi, the aw« 
All eoQsomnation of hb errand Ibal is at thb season cele- 
brated, and all the beart-afeetinif drcnmstances with 
irhieb die season stands associated in die mind of a 
believer. 

''And does not my SeKna see," die added, ^why 
such a period should be marked and kept by those so 
A^ep^ iaterqatei in Us events r > . . ,* 

'* Assuredly^ Mamma, I- see it should bo kept. Wa 
eommesnorate die deeds of earthly gareatoe^-*^e oele- 
hrate the era of onr conntry's freedom — we remembw 
ihe birtb-time and the death of those we love — if good 
or ill betide qs» we grsive, as it were, the date upon oar 
heartf^ rtp' be no more erased, md thought recurs to it 
as 4;ily^^ (jba digr retarns^ li wodd ^^m sirapge in- 
deed, if» of all important eras, the most importwt iifas 
alone forgotten— if, of aB p^^^t ev^nt^* tbe gr^teat re- 
mmned withont appropnate . eelebsatiQp* v 4^ifiirQdly, 
Mamma, it should be k^-^bnt how f ' 

'^ By ,^eiW.^>propfiate to itself. Now what does it 
seem to yon that Ikey would be.!'' 

fihlina hesitated ; yet her countenance betrayed an 
aaodon that smd she knew ; nature and feeling were in 

c 3 
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iastaoee better pvompten thea^ the wfadom el tiie 
M^Bfik^ She.hediDOt'jeflected GO iihflCMre^kntdieiM^ 
whet jheilnd iiwt leanedy and 4repliedH-^ > 

*' le^eommon^teMie, Mamma, it Mrely shenld be this* 
JetHflBuffeted^brcMir mmSf died for our sins, xeae^i^faki 
to free os from oor bhm. We weie the cause of bk 
safferieg, and theiefere sboaldbe sad at the ranem-* 
braiiee«^we were the gamen by it, and thcrifore should 
be .glad and shoiild be gvatefal. Bat as sin was the mis>- 
chief, msl pardon of sin the gain, it is natural tiiat oor joy 
and oorsefvow too should express itself by« abstaining 
from wbatefer is sinfol, or can by any meanfrbe offeanve 
to bias whose passion we at this tune celebrate: and I 
woald add that^we sheald keep it as a season (^^bamilifi* 
tiott for our pastaio^ and of/ prqrer alri prepaalmi, for 
fatnre amendment." ^t 

** Yarn cenld^Mt' bate spehen beitery my efaiUL And 
beside this purpose of preparation for Eiiiteri'it>isi're^ 
quired of as to follow the foolsteps»of «onr Lord ; and as 
he fasted forty days in the wilderness/ so wehaftetan 
equal period of seif-nleniai appointed. us iaiimlaticln of 
his* Do yon not then see the wisdom of om ehumii ia 
setting apart the forty days preeeding fiseter foir this 
good purposet" 

'* Yes — batl do not see exactly bow the purpose is 
answered by it--^unle8S the ball and the theatre^ be the 
sins fifom which we are to abstmn; and dimng with 
twelve people instead of twenty be the self«deaial;4ind"'^ 
SeUna's vitacity was fost getHng the better df ^her^^iisef 
▼ioas earneMdess ;^but reoollectlag herself shegtaveiy 
added, *^B^*tbat^, Mamma^iscoafessingdiaittbew me 
sinfol pruotiGeB, which you kiiow they are not." 

" The innocent amusements of the world cmne4beuo: 
but"— *Mrs T. hei^tated — amoved the prayn'-book t>ff the 
Bible'^taraed it the other ^e upwards, and seemed at 
a loss for words — I thought 1 could have helped her, Imt 
I did not. '^ In the first place these engi^mentiMM^Ottpy 
our time, and consequently leave us less for our deiro- 
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tbiiddilAiM*«*t1»attliMy>oeimii3;n«^ con* 

seqaeotlyiiitfflrfiBre'witk. tbe iwritms/tiibiight tbat be^oibes 
the season; and then tt'£linBot>baf4^iti6d,f Ibat tfaongh 
innocent amnsemeBte on ibftivjiole, tliereiis ania]«feil in^ 
GoanitaiilDjrckitfae gaietjrmd fovgetfiiliiessoof^lioh par- 
suits^* wbett^ibconglit »in nelir cewlaot with die ^events at 
this MHnon, racalled Mdipiotnred ont afVeiriifto gprTinia« 
ginatiorns Yettoannol^ in the ei^tation of tbethtetre, 
think oCjKrar Sawto'Mldj^ing groan«-*-;oa dadlnot»liiil[;ithe 
hsbbab «f a eumdoi «Qom». heiB the steps laflMB ipho, 
as he sat at metttmth-theiiie he hiviadi wa^jevmr leeching' 
them hk> Father's lawy or ^speakdngiivith (theat xifiliis ;ap 
fftm/uAiiag expiatiott. ■- « ThgareSore it is : not Jf^dtsd, 4« itfiAer- 
sland^itiksit alai'aeasDw^ep^jMNijdbsfe 4o/riuii#itiberithese 
things and tOvfdeUAeia^vjytni. mast in. some measure 
change yonr occupations/' 

i'.waao<^idcriAgiiMrfas4l)e sahotaiogMlienta^sight, 
if pr«^)«rljiffMB^oaiidQd^jKake>ft/siii, wh^Sdina ended 
at onee, tn3rjdQQbt$^>aiiflt)tiie>)0onineniatiof]|iOf which she 
wasmaliifestfy tired^ibytbefoHowiag exolaaption<— 

** O-jseaiiManun^TtX aip pebfectly nalisfied of what yon 
meaiv^nadiibegoyonr/^pardQii for tetiasijKg) yea with such 
fortxliakiqiiflslielia^rmt see exactly 4hfl|; thingf^ which are 
perfectly proper during the three hundred ao4 tweoty- 
five^.di^]QSi{]iii?whiob} we fojrget our 8A^i^ai^!si suff(^ngs, 
WDoU be y(^ :iiminwt0|it4aring the farty days ii^ w^h 
wevdowe to femesiber them; and -sin^. f^i^kjftr joqk 
sakeaatitfais time basred huiiiHd^ of .tnatiw;€^.fir^ pieces- 
sili^s^ tnd endured a sofie^aiK^ 4r<>m .i^bicb, p/i^tnre 
shnnl^y ve shenld inimtation of him i;^faii,|i^m.what 
we WMtddii^t in* and submit tQ/vi4i^tji|iini9# -disng^e- 
able to usr»*4faati is» we sheald ^9t m h^]k»i^9^J^ fisk 
andpamefeefi^.and'ge.i^^idiwrch." , . „ :o » 

, Mrs. T^ amiled at her daughtDr'a, mirth, sand ^possibly 
felt her satiie» bntceo^teoted herself wtlh«ajiiiigjdie was 

taei^djr*., 

I was a thinkei. then aa well as a.listen«r, tlippgh not 
maoh of a talkeri^ as mejr ha?e been^perceii^^d. Reflect- 


kif mfWr T tefirad «pm thii <e<orenntioii» I feii angry 
with Seiioa's lidmde ^.i»r iiiotiier^« metuSUB re BMwM * 
Hm tmtfi .#f wiMK hadl bam taid lafpediag Battar, tto 
ptapriety.itf kaefMog. U, and tba t aa w a r ^rffcaeping ity 
liad daepiy impraised my ttfaid. If€k«irtiaia^toliaMr 
Aat I had nevar hafimpa «a aanaisly aaadflbiad •t;.4uid 
a fcal h g af plant joy aoioiatad lay baaaoi, tluitlbrdiB 
fint time ia my life I had oama JMa a ftmiOy ^Ame 1 
tfhooM see it obierred so coaristaiitfy and ao da^ovtUy. 
Haw aoald Selimi, I thoaght, who has baan baooght wp 
ia the- aonstant obsarraaea af so exadlaat a pi4a<4p]e, 
have renmioed till this tia^ withodt a pereeptioa <3t ita 
aaitahWty^ * 

I amsaiha MSt moMttag^ia a laaod <^ maito teilaw^ 
aess than I temember to baye eter'feltli^Ofe* prapared, 
as I thoaghty and willing to make any saeiifiee raqmred 
af me 1^ leligian and the ehoreh at «aeb a'seasaa. 

Alter Ihe asnal bieakftst tiie oaniage >aame to take on 
to anmnng prayers, and we roHed off to aftsMonable 
chapel at tfaa west end of the town. A *few caniages 
bronght a ftw people on the same anrand-^-the ehajpel 
was so warm, Md the seats were so %a|l ^Baad, ^mA ^ 
hassocks were so near the eleratlott ofthe fcnefs« and the 
reader made snch adm&rable hastai^ fliat;, aodtnvqF^^ta my 
previons prejudice, T found there was -yery*lilHetrou* 
fale in a week-day senriee, and so we railed baek -again 
and went about our usual occnpafions. 

''Sefina, dear, yon must not be idt^ aaid AInr. T», 
^you know what a deal yon hat« to do^ and^ihi^i»ihisf7last 
leisore weefc^s there is soaiccly ta day in wUM^ wa aa^^n^ 
engqped afker Easter, and onr mornings ^i^ liaptfmqpiad 
in showing our friend about London; 4f yoa^^Ofspat 
make use of this idle time to- i^jmrayoaar things^ yda 
willbeaadlybostied/' 

^ O dear me! I am busfled entia^ as it is,^ sai^ 
Selina. ** I have saved sudi a quantity of tlun|gl iia do 
this Week, that I never shall get fhroolfa fhemi it is a 
aomfinrt, at least, that there are a few w^ieks in the^ear 
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in whicb one has time to one's self. But did yon not 
waiirMteHo i^rlfe thoie cards this morning r* 

*'0 ^^esl indeed yoa nrtist/' answered her 'moCher* 
*'F6r to-ittorrow the dress-maker will be here ^M the 
momingy measuring and taking order fbr your spring 
dresses ; and next day I have appointed the upholsterer 
about the fdmitute/and all the house will be in confiisioii 
— on Saturday you must go to the dentist — I must get 
all these things done this week, for I shall have no time 
after Easter.*' 

"But for what days are the cards t6 hb sent out^ 
Mamma?'' 

''That I must think of, if I can find time to tfiink. 
There is the 1st, the 6th, the. 10th. Having no parties 
in Lent makes them come so thick afterward, it is 
scarcely possible to find days enough." 

The coDverimtion was interrupted by the entrance of 
a lady dressed in black*— she made a visit of the usual 
letagftb,' during which she made a great many ill-natured 
remarks, repeat^ several slanderous anecdotes, and ex- 
IMress^d herself with much bitterness a^nst some per- 
sons 'wiio had offended her. As soon as she was gone^ 
Sefijia said*^-^ ' 
^' Mamma, what is Miss Tibbs in mourning for T 
"It used to be the custom, my dear, and it is still 
retained by some persons who are particular^ to wear 
mournii^ in Lent." 

'' Nay," said SMina, '* if Miss Tibte is so particular in 
keeping Lent, she had better abstain from speaking ill 
of I 'her neighbours, which is the thing she most delights 
in, and forgive her enemies, which Is the tUng she is 
least disposed to.'' 

The days passed on-— «very body eat and every body 
drank, and every body enjoyed themseWes as usual. Two 
or ihiree people came some days to diianer, and the 
entertainment was the same and the conversation wa§ 
the same, for aug^t I could see, as if they had been 
twenty— and on die days that we dined alone, the ob- 
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jects that pcettpied oar atteotion itpre still th^ acyjpie. 
We talked of the thiDgs we did not do, and ama^fi^ 
plans for doiQg them as soon as we might* I he^vdiiio 
more of JesnSi of his sufferings or his deaths of siiii, ojr 
its conseqnenceSf or its pardon* nor, as far as I could 
perc^ivei was ii^y one thinking about thepi. This pro- 
bably proceeded from my own inexperience and wi^Qit Q^ 
l^no wiedge of the world. It could not really be* as it 
seemed, that the season so properly Ht dpwt B|f , QUr 
church, as Mrs. T. had said, for meditation. p^nitQiiQ^A 
aod prayer, copid be passed over without apy wtra- 
serious thonghts, of any kind whatever, upon ihe et^nts 
at this period commemorated. Certain it is th^t .no 
more allusion Was made to them in word <ir Af^^ -ei^cept 
that some <me now and then took o^asiofi to say^ it was 
▼ery Qnlacky it happened to be Iient* 

;*' Mamma, whieh night are we to ^ tQ the Qn- 
tofio V* said Selina* on Friday mormog. 

" I beUefe, my dear^ we shftll JmvQ a hexto-aigfatf 
but yoa will know when your Papa. returns/' ' , 

On this Subject I felt myself quite wall^n^iiriiedi I 
had learned by thV newspapw t|i«t the ikt(^^^-^m 
always cloi^ doritig this season, except job^ ■W^f^^ 
days tod'Fridayi|» when they are opened for^^'^Onh 
tmrio, a' sort' of )religious festival, as I conceive^ W '^e 
Qames affixed to the petforpiance and % its being jbd^ 
on the same days of the week as the ebuvchrptaj 
tile d^, as Iwas^nrare^to" whieh'^^ 
a peculiar sadredaess. I was' well pleased wi^ 
I heard^^-4^ 'as i^is amusement was iHME^an^^^^ 
low€id in^'Xi^, tibt eoafined to li by peeuutini^)^ 
priation; teertdmly might there expect to-iml^Mi^. 
thing at ibd devotaod with wUehl bad beaifl thf^ll^ 
was to be hallowed. ♦ : .* -**. 

' The h6x wais se^^unsd, the hour camff we wwe^dii^ 
adorned; and set 0^, as I supposed, to onr devotioiiSf 
Ifty thonghts by the way were serious— -tfaey bad iiQt 
been used to be so ^ bat wbf^ J had heard ftcan Mriu^T. 



bad ttiddb a dtfobg iihpressioo oa me; thoQgb 1 was 
eS^ptaaily pua^i^led that it seeiHed to have so litUe afr 
fected ai:iy body el^e. 1. tried to compose my mind to 
f^lbgi suitiible to the occasion, though no mi»,.fim in 
th^oairrilige appeared to be doing so. Bat theo they 
h^d he^H used to spend the Xiont properly; I had 
hithettb neglected to do so, and the reflection caused 
the dotne feelings of regret and shame. 

ShameiTegirety and devotion, however, had no tici^^ts of 
adfiiissionj I parted at the door with all of thorn, and be- 
came absorbed with such sense of pleasun^as ^as likely 
to pd'ssess a youthful mind oa tasting for th(».&s4 tiiae of 
such an amusement. . The splendour of th^ housi9» the 
btiHiancy of the lights, the mi^sick «f ^be fuU^ci^oir^ so un- 
like to iaiiy thing I had heard before, the gay appearance 
bf the audience, where all without was prosperity and 
&niiiles» whatever might be beneath them-— thoughts of 
sadness vronld have seemed to me a sacrilege ; within 
the compass of these walls, at least, there was a world 
of Joy ; my reflections and feelings were absorbed in 
sensations of unmmgled pleasure^ I could not. discern 
where Vice and misery hid itself in that gay crowds or I 
should rather say, presented their unblushing front as if 
by acknowledged right they presided there. I could 
not guess how the hundreds of immortal beings were em* 
ployed, who, to support a useless existence and fill up 
the measure of their crimes, were doing the drudgery of 
such an establishment. I knew noUiing of all this — but 
ignorant as I was, and thoughtless as I,was^ J was 
started from m^ delkriom of enjoyment, wb^n, accom- 
panied by tones from the orcbestra that might seem to 
be the musick angels sing, I heard the^e words» ''He 
was Respited and rejected of men, ^ ^lan qC sorrows 
and acauainted with grief. Be gave his I)aQk to the 
smiters — I need not pursue the words, we know where 
they ^re, we know what they mean — those deep mysteri- 
ous words, at which patriarchs and prophets wondered, 
which sinniBrs treasure in their bosoms as a criminal the 
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signet that is to stay bis execatioQ-*-wi|ic.h .the (K^iejit 
weeps while be listens to, and triomphs whil^ he wi^eps— 
the words of God himseif, the prophetio pnpture pf.tfap 
Saviour's sufferings for a rained, miserable v^Idi^ipT .tfje 
worid that at this season professed to covimenwrat^ j^ 
mercy and their own degradation-— for the w;orld at tbfit 
moment assembled within those walls. I looked ^.t^P 
person by whom the words were nttered*-rl^ looked . at 
the audience by whom they were listened tor-I marked 
the dazzling accompaniments of the scene. Nature f^pd 
reason spake within me— for bribed, corrttptec(« spoM* 
bound as they are, they will speak sometimes, if we wiU 
let them. The bold, unblushing . front, the unshrinking 
eye, the immodest attire, the unhallowed air on the .one 
part — on the other the expression of indiffereqce or of 
emotions simply pleasurable, were so contrasted with 
the images those words brought, like unwelcome sp^c^es, 
to my imagination, that at no moment 'of my. life do J 
remember to have felt so involuntarily pefBoaded th^t 
these things were indeed but the fiction thai th^ 
seemed — the tragick stories with which men maim 
themselves. The beings before me and around o^, 
could they believe themselves the creatures for whom 
the Messiah had thus suffered ? Was it they had done it, 
they had caused it, they at this very time professing to 
keep a fast in imitation of his sufferings, and humble 
themselves before him for their share in it? It was non- 
sense, it was absurdity — it was imposition that could.not 
be passed upon a child, to suppose that they who sang, 
or tiiey who listened, felt themselves to be the sinners 
that had been so redeemed — ^had there been any bosom 
there to which the realising sense had come, they would 
have drooped their heads for shame smd gone away. 
No— I ani bold to say, that whatever it was before or 
after, the J^Iessiah's sorrows were, at the momentr to 
every bosom there, a fiction— enhanced by the exquisite 
pathos of the music, a beautiful, exciting, heart^affeptujg 
fiction—^ represented by the most degraded of maojund | 
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for the amusement of the gayest and most profligate. 
Yet hither we had presumed to bring the word (>f God, 
here we addressed him with the cry foir mercy, herie we 
had hi» name r^^ounded from unhallowed tips, reverbe- 
ratiiig oh tifladoririg hearts ; succeeded as (](uickFy as the 
scene could change, by a heathen misidrigal, sung by the 
samer performers, in the character of Ceres and Proser- 
|Hii6, in which Plttto received the orisons so lately of- 
fered !n tnockety to the God of Heaven ; uttered in the 
8£ime spitft, heard with the same feelings. We drop the 
picture. Satire grows grave when she toucfabson things 
like these ; and our readers WiR say we preach. Ifthiere 
btffnelamfrg in w^rds, oriienseln any thing; God'» com^ 
miindment >^ar that night brdken^and his name profaned : 
and ChHi^Ians were lli^re to liear it, and* were well- 
pleased. . , 

But to resume my ^to ry-^ a few days m6re, and the 
days of Eienfwete ^nd^d. The itnitatibn' of -the • Mes- 
siah's ti^^u'We ^Mtm^^i was completed, thd season of 
AttmtKef^oA wasi'acedtnpH^ed, and we'were alljwepar^rf 
for the Spproachtng ffesflval 6f Easter, The day of the 
R^eeUier'^ dieath tftat^nded our days of inottr*nliijr, was 
dWentFy xA^^tved in Iftrs. T.V family, &s wasi also the 
Suijddyv'tlie commenc^ement of our j6y foir his resurrec- 
tion tti 'k^tuat 'life, and our own id his. And what it 
before' l^hoved us to remember, it now behoved us as 
qnieklyas ^possible to forget ; what was sin the week be- 
fore ihe expiation was offered, was nb Mnas sOon as it 
wite^ab^ldmplish^d— there needed indeed the utmost in- 
genuity to make up for the time thai had been lost. 
Mftd^ltbbs put off her mourning; Mrs. Thof^nghgood 
would have thought it quite methodisticai to go- to church 
in the week ; Selina honestly rejoiced that Lent came 
but once a year ; and I — I remembered what*I hope my 
leaders may not have forgotten, the liegiiiniag of iliy 
Btory. I remembered Selina's ignorance, and no longer 
Wondered ; for neither could I perceive the connection 
between the season and its observances.' I Temembered 
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Mn^^Th^roiigbgood's piops observai^QUs, at|^ ^^cf^^f^ 
^hat ttiey. could have meant; — for I bad pot seen c|'^- 
^le illnstration of them in the practices or qccwati^^s 
of the family in the interval. One goad effect (ipw^^ver 
came of my meditations — they put me on good ter^s 
again with myself: for whatever might be the intention 
of our Church in instituting this fast — whether, that in 
order to our being made conformable to our Lord in bis 
Ufe, if was judged necessary that we shou|d have a. sea- 
son of self-denial and abstraction from the ordiq^ry kh^- 
copations and innocent delights of life — ^^or whether« he 
^having fulfilled for us the law, and by his sufferings dope 
9^ay the need of a similar penance oo our p^rt. this was 
rather meant as a time of grateful remepbrai^Qe tha^^ of 
Imitation,, a time of bumili^tiQii before Oqd^.^ap^ pious 
commemoral^n of his love — in either or in any^case^ it 
appeared to me that the intentions of th^ pb|!ii|rf^,had 
t)e^n as well fulfilled by my forgetfulness'a^ by^^^their 
observance^ of the season. Whatever mis^al^es^ p^a^, J^e 
in this comparative estimate^ of wron|:^,^jf^|^be|f '^J,\¥ 
attnbuted lo my/ inexperience jn^ ji^^i^ij^c^e^^of^^^^^ 

^ world. , . . ., » »,, ^,.., .^.„;.,^4 .3^.3f{j 1^,,,, 
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Class 19.— Syngbnbsia. ' '' •' 

Thb two remaining Orders of the Syngepesi^ iQ^fs 
,aro.Frustranea and Necessaria, . in either of i^^|^^;)iKe I 
have but one British Genus. Frnstranea is distiqgi^bij^ I 
by leaving Neutra^ Floret^ in the circumfergUC^,;f!f^^e 
fiower«-*that is. Florets having neitl^r J^^q^^^^rJ^^- 
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tiiy^'WlutettJose otibe centre hayebotli: "tn this Order 
^S fta^^ onl^ the BeauUful Genua CeDtaurea, Kaapweed, 
3¥^r fhisile, or Corn-flower, Of one Species we ha*e 
d'SAwing in Plate S3 — another we probably know as 
thfa brilliant Blue Flower that grows among com. Two 
Spe'cies are so thorny, that we might, without examl0a> 
tion, mistake them for Thistles, but the thorns are onlf od 
the Calix. 

Tfae last Order, Necessaria, has necessary Female 
Florets in' the circumference; so called becanse'tne 
centre Florets bear no seed. In English BofaM 
(bis Order contains only the Calendnla, Marigold, it 
nearly resembles the garden Marigold, but that ttie 
Sowers are smaller and of a paler yellow. 

Our specimen is a handsome but not uncommon flower, 
growing on the borders of corn-Selds. The stem, fre- 
quently tall, bears usually a single head, sometimes white, 
but mere frequently purple. On dissecting it, we find the 
Florets of the circumference have neither Stamens nor 
PiAils, by which we kiiow it to be a Frustranea, as its 
Compound Boweir has beforedeclded it to be a Syngenesia; 
and there being no other Genus in this Order, we know at 
oiice it must he a Centaurea. All, therefore, that remaitu 
to learn, is what species of Centaurea we have foaod.' 
The Calix is globular, composed of many scales, cloSely 
laid over in rows, the scales being edged with black and 
fringed. The Florets are tubular, scored, and cut into 
four or five Segments, and the centre ones marked witb 
pnrple lines. The Styles are porple at the top, and the 
sammits cloven, the Anthers purple or wbitisb. The 
down of the seed is long and bristly. The fmit-stalk is 
long, naked, and scored. The leaves are curiously 
formed, the lower ones being on 1< 
itjipe^'sitfiDg on the stem ; they are 
ffiinatlhg division very large— the h 
fi%'qiuently winged. We cannot loo; 
^c'tiption answering to that of the ' 
QMitir^U^weed. 


CLASS XIX.— SYNOENESIA-^Flowrks Ck>MP0U9is 
OEDsa 3^— FBUSTB4iiE4— Florets of the Circnmfereiice neotnL 

Centaurea Knapweed, Corn-flower, or Star-thisUe. 

Obdeb 4. — NECKsSABfA — Female Florets in the Circmnference. 

Calendula Marigold. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 

LESSON XXnL~PfJkTB.2S. 

. Th£ third rule for the casting of shadows in doe per-^ 
specti?e« is wbeo the sun is behind as» or in front of the 
picture, casting the shadows of objects awaj from us* 
In this case the sun can be nowhere on our paper* We 
must,' therefore, suppose its beams to pass, as it were, 
o?er our heads, which in fact they do, and strilce some- 
witofe on thegvoAndhefgre us"**supposeatf4rJ, Pl€tt€2S, 
and there we must make an artificial sun. . The situation 
of this point will depend on circumstances : the nearer 
the real sun is to the horizon, the nearer this point must 
be to the horizontal line — if the sun be much to the lefl 
of us, this point must be proportionally m^MCJi to the right. 
From the sun (sj, we draw a perpendicular, . as in the 
last rule, to the horizontal line, finding the slinks seat at 
(A.) Suppose Fig. 1 to be a bouse, on the side (aj of 
which the sun is shining, but not on the side (bj. la 
this case the artificial sun being at fs), we draw to that 
point the line fc c c) from the top of the perpendiculars, 
and to the sun's seat at (a) the lines (d d) from the base . 
of the same perpendiculars. We shall perceive that it 
was here necessary to have the invisible angle of the 
house marked out, as is done by the dotted lines (e e.) 
It was also necessary to have the roof, and the base of a 
perpendicular from the roof, in order to find the corres- 
ponding point of the shadow. There will be no difficulty 
if we only mind that the lines from each end of the same 
perpendicular belong to each other, and give, in crossing, 
the point of the shadow corresponding with that angle of 
the building which the perpendicular represents. The 
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POSTICAI. RECBBATIOirS* 2ft5 

shadow of the chimney takes the direction of the roof on 
which it falls, terminated by a line from the top of the 
chimney to Cs. ) The post and rail Fig* 2. is so exactly 
similar in principle, that we shall need only to observe the 
lines in order to understand it. We might ^ve many 
more complicated examples of shadows; but the princi- 
pie is in all the saine, and may be applied to every sort 
of object likely to be met with in simple sketching from 
nature. Therefore, as our intention is to close the Per- 
spective Lessons in the present volume, in order to make 
room for other matter, we shall not pursue the subject of 
shadows farther ; but devote the succeeding plate to the 
reflections of objects in water* 


HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 

^6 A TOUNG FRIEND AT PARTING. 
tJjo you, my love, at parting I would send 
. , , H Tbo, foadest yrif^es of an anxiotis friend ; 

.., And if thp3^ wishes something strange you deem, 
J £telieve me tdey are other than they seem. 
-^^ irfii Bxs^oHi IS, bii partings Sueh as this, 
i' iH >^To ^isfi yoti many years and alt of bliss ; 
in^^ -Amt^et^jpeiiiBpa, it belter were for you, 
x^ :7q.wi^ them clouded, and to wish them few : , 
* . For many a flower will in the sunshine fade. 

That blossoms fair and healthful in the shade ; 
/And many a tender fruit that's early puU'd, 
'^ ^ '' Escapes the frost that withers those uncuird. 
)''t "i It Fin* you I would that so much bliss be given, 
1 1 ; i . • , As may instruct you what is meant by Heaven, 
^4, ^f^ But not so much, that its delusive worth 

Should make you seek that Heaven upon earth. 
Enough of pain to make you value health, 
Not much of beauty and not much of wealth : 
- t ; ; " , f^r beauty is the frost work on the flower, 
/PI; f i!i • I That tempts to pluck it in its morning hour ; 
• ' ( u> ' • ' ! Its lustre passing with the passing day, 
, , , J . The flower is cast neglectingly away ; 

And the delights by splendid fortune given 


/ '*' '-"'Are rarely scattered on the way to heaven: 
»nT '^Aiid sldcness, all mipleasiog as it is, 
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Oft brings ot earaeiit of celestml bliM. 

I would that you hare friends^ whose ptrtUd lovr 

Begun on earth, be pefected abore ; 

But none, howerer generous and sincere. 

To whom your Savkmr's gloiy is not dear; 

And enemies I would, whose sneer unkind 

May check the faults to which a friend is blind. 

If any other blessing I bequeath, 

If other wish at parting I may breathe. 

Be it that Hearen protect you from the snares 

That wait your entrance on this world of cares; 

Most beautiful, most noble, and sublime, 

To Him who joins eternity with time ; 

But treacherous, with rankest poison stor*d. 

To one who riews it separate from its Lord. 

Mistrust it, when with pleasure it beguiles ; 

Mistrust ) ourself, when you have won its smilea : 

If from the world no opposition spring. 

Doubt if you bear the banner of your King: 

The mark that Heaven sets on those it loves 

Was never that which no one disapproves. 

Be all your wish what Providence decrees. 

Be all your pleasure what your God ipay please; 

Be ready to resign what you receive. 

And fear to have what you will fear to leave; 

Then, if the sound of death your ear assail, 

Murk well if, at the sound, your cheek be pale ; 

For if it be, the truant feelings tell 

That something in your bosom is not well — 

If it be fear, or you neglect your God, 

Or you mistrust his high and holy word-^ 

If it be love of something here enjoy'd, 

Beware, lest that possession be your god. 
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THE BARREN ROCK. 

A LONELY Rock 

On the sea-shore stood. 
Its head to heaven. 
Its base in the flood — 

The dews of morning 

Bath'd its brow, 
And the moon-beam played 

On its breast of anow— 
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The vamma breflses 
. KissM it lightly, 
And the sun shone on it 

Brightly^ brighUy i 
But there came not forth 

Of its cold, cold breast, 
So much as to shelter 

The sea-mew's nest — 

There came not a leaf, 

There came not a spray, 
I9or the heather brown, 

Nor the besom gay — 
The simpler came not 

To pick yriih care 
* The healing buds 

Of the balsam there. 

What ails thee, thou Bock, 

That still in yain 
The kpring returns . , 

With his jocund train. 
So richly dight. 

So gaily sped, 
And finds no wreath 

On thy sullen head f 

I look'd again, 

Aud the waiers grew — 
They reach'd its base. 

They reached its biow — 
Again and again^ 

With fearful shock. 
The billows broke 

O'er the lonely Rock. 

But It trembled not 

As it pass'd them through— 
And it rose in smiles 

As the waves withdrew'— 
And its brow was deck*d 

With gems so bright, 
They seem'd tike drops 

Of Hie rainbow's light. 

'Tis welW-and so 

O'er some beside 
Adrenity Aows 

With as fougb » iid«-^ 
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It nBm Om heart 
. Of tlie joys it bore. 
And k ooiDM so oft 
They will grow no more. 

Bat it leaves it finn^ 

It leaves it bright, 
It leaves it deck*d 

With unearthly light — 
In hallow'd tears 

Serene to stand 
As the lonely Rock 

On the cold sea-itrand. 

UNES FOR AN ALBUM. 

, Axjuiff t 111 yenture to presage 

liiou hast a nol^le pedigree, 
And can I better fill this page 
, H^ with thine history? 
Hiou art no child of modem day, 
fiut ages, long since pas8*d away, 
.. Have known and heard of thee. ^ 

Vht aick, who visited the court 

Of JEscalapius, oft woald scrawl > . 

Their maladies, in doleful sort, 

Upon the white-wash'd wall; 
Whilst others, with a livelier wit. 
Would write the cures which set them quit 

From grim disease's thrall. 

Hippocrates, a quack of note, 

Transcribed the scraps these walls display'd, • ». 
And backing ill with antidote 

Compiled a work 'tis said. 
Prescribing for the cure of those 
Who labour*d under pain from blows, 

Sickness, or aching head. 

Here was an Album, half as old 

As time itself, say what you will ; 
But hear me, and you shall be to^i 

Of one much older still — 
It is that Book which speaks of heaven, 
Of saving love, and sins forgiven— 

Oodi holy Wdrd and will. '' ''^•*''-*'* 


Prophets have fiU*d, and holy men^ 

lliat' Album, with instructions meet 
To call the wanderer bach again , 

And light the pilgriin% feet-^ 
It is a volume worthy Him 
Whom angel bands and seraphim 

With heavenly praises greet. 

And it shall be my end and aim 

To fill this Album's ample page 
With truths which may at once proclaim 

To youth and hoaiy age, 
Lessons of utefttlness^ design'd • 
With solid food to store the mind 

Alike of child and sage. B. A. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


I%e Spirit of Prayer. By Hannab Afore. Seeond 
Edition. Cadell, Strand. 1825. 

This is a work we would not criticise if we could* 
There is a sacrednesa in the voice that speaks from the 
near verge of the grave, that whether it be to say some- 
thing new, or to confirm its former sayings, hallows wha( 
it speaks, and proves what it asserts. However sound 
the principle, however clear the intellect, that which in 
the mid-day of life we send forth to the world as our 
sentiment and opinion, is as best but as the untried gold 
that has many a fire yet to pass through, or ever we shall 
know the quantity of dross that may be in it. Abstracted 
as we may fancy ourselves from the influence of time 
and sense, they are around us and about us, like the blue 
mists of morning, scarcely perceived, yet tinting every 
thing with colour not its own. But when the three-score 
years and ten are more than counted, when the may fie 
of a near eternity becomes the must be that cannot be 
evaded, and life is not going but gone, its unimportant 
remainder shrunk to a measureless point-— then the 
opinion, then the judgment has stood out its teat-** 


it'lias oatstdye4 nature^s sorrows and A^r^'j^j^'^p^. 
passions, feelings, interests, and desires— for t^eseall 
ar^gone, and they are left. It is, therlsfore^ ifailtlhe 
dying words of men are held in mord e^t^ni thaifW 
they say while living: we jndge that ther^ & onb j^wi 
at least at which all men speak the trnthi Of any #QfK 
that begins with a notice that it issues fVom (he deiiifi- 
bed of the author, we should turn the paged with d^f^*^ 
rence and read it with submbsion. How much mor^,' 
when that author is one whose name for forty years or 
more Has stood pre-eminent as the advocate for pieijf 
ab'd ifioral truth— one, too, who has kfaown the world ihe 
has so long sojourned in, has intermingled much with'ittf 
society, and doubtless partaken largely of its pleasures 
and its p^ns. She, at least, must by this timtl know (be 
value of the pearl, of which she has so i&uch laboxifeH to 
enhance our estimate ; and if from this last extreinity of 
life she looks back upon what she has written, and says 
th^Vit is truth, the writing gains an authority It had not 
before. 

On such ground stands the little work now pub'fistie^ 
as the last we are to expect froni one wbo has dont^ 'lieif 
task, and waits but the moment to receive h'e^ wa^ei^. 
As far as we can perceive, there is nothing initbut%hat 
we have read before, as occurring in various p^rts of her 
larger works, collected here in one small volume,'. ah9 
forming together a not unconnected treatise upon Prayen 
'We have already said that we have no criticism for a 
work so circumstanced : therefore, as most in connexion 
with the object of our publication, we shall finish this 
article by a few remarks on the chapter that speaks of 
the method of teaching young people to pray — or rather 
to say prayers, for praying is by the teaching of ano-[ 
ther. The author says, 

** Written forms of prayer are not only useful and proper, but indjs* 
pensably necessary to begin widi. But I wiU baiard tbe Vemt^f 
tbaitif tshildfen'ttM throfira aickisivdy on the bMt faraig).rf0 ikifMm 

rofl^.j5<MW^^^ copy ^^y%t^y^^ff%S^ 

thein in a dry customary way, they will prOdiice Uttlelnl»i oil aUHr 


minds. Tbey wiU not understand what th^y repeat, if we do iioi 
PF<>PeS^th4i*6hnport^^^^ "'" 

life *^ J* ' ' -^ * % ■ •« " , '■' I 

r^^jyve 4o not particularly like this expression, but we 

fjg|>^elien4 w^at it m^aos* aod the remark is just. W^ 

^teudy as it If ere, io suspense, at t|ie extreme (liffiouIt| of 

^e <}n^stioj;^ There is do mother, who feels religiouslly 

aD^^ tjbinks <jieeply, but must have stood arrested in her 

gifps \^y reflectiona such as these — " Am I to teach ffij^ 

cla|ld to luipe^^ before the God of Heaven and express 

^ant3 that^9i(ie does ^ot feel, coinplain of evils of i\f^ 

^i3teqce of which she h^s no perception, find profess 

things of which she does not discern the meaning, much 

(ess thg truth ? . Will she not thus innocently learn th«| 

|;^|;9qris]r of w^bich she will hereafter become guilty, and 

^^tej by^ i{fjfj^i|i^apce„ on the wj^ she^hould not go V* 

j!pisyfe Qiust rWk whenever we teach a child, as the ex- 

yij^e^f IQP i^, to s^y itf prayers : and yet can we not ques- 

tjon opt thej ^ijsj ^e Jtac^ht. We need pot search far 

Hi.A9WMs%^.^P'^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ to .find the 

remedy or how to prescribe it, puts us to a pause. XVq 

8»^iRfrffl!^«9Map.9/4P<>.v^'^tJf' . T|ie mother, ^bo n^yer 
]}tir^79f.c^HS ,fip,^^r bra^^ to let the lady hear how well 

tjjii^. gpa ^ipy J|t^ir ^r^er3 — a gtring 9f indistinct sounda 
^rQ j^^)jf1^d.^tbro)i^h; and whatever be the words of th|9 
e|i^ion«^the spirit of it is the hope of getting a penny for 
e performance.. We go to the school-room, where 
youngcipej^ple of every age and every disposition, in 
^df^e^9 or in joy^ in sickness or in health, abounding or 
in need, are summoned one after another by their 
teachers to repeat the same form of prayer every night, 
as a task before they go to bed. We sit in the drawing- 
ro(|[fQ, and in presence of the whole family and whatever 
friends may be domesticated therein, the nursery popu- 
lation are brought, in their night-caps, to say their 
prayers to mamma. Mamma bids them take pains, mind 
^at th^y are about and not make mistakes, because th^y 
wllrhe heard by the company ; and when thoiy liara 4oae^ 
<^ tDfeni^gbqd children for saying;; their prayeiil so^dl; 
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All these things revolt the mind that rightly feeb upon 
the subject of this holy exercise^ and deserves to be most 
strongly protested against by those who oare that God be 
not mocked. But what is to be done ? If we leave oiir 
children to themselves, or bid them not pray till they feel 
desire or need, we but commit them to their natural 
indifference towards the Deity, casting them upon a'tide 
that runs rapidly the adverse way, without an efibrt to 
check its current. We cannot teach them or any one to 
pray— for the first spiritual prayer a sinner's bosom 
breathes, is by the help of that Spirit of grace that is not 
ours to give ; but we must give religious habits where 
we cannot give religious feelings; and the heart of 
genuine piety will have cause to be deeply grateful for 
having been taught the habit when it wanted the spirit of 
devotion, as they too sadly know, to whom years of dis- 
use have made it extremely difficult to confine the atten- 
tion to stated periods of devotion. Admitting, therefore, 
that children must be made to say prayers before they 
can pray, great judgment had need be used in our man- 
ner of teaching them. As Mrs. More observes, they 
should be taught first the nature of prayer in general and 
the meaning of the particular prayer they are to repeat. 
The words should be no other than they can be made to 
understand, and as soon as possible it should be a private 
intercourse between their Maker and themselves. We 
recommend to parents the attentive perusal of Mrs. 
More*s observations on the subject, particularly in refer- 
ence to the acquisition and application of Scripture Un- 
guage — page 138 to the close of the chapter. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

• •■ 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM B.C. 70, Tp B.C 37. . 

Albxani^ra, in secure possession- of her throQe^ 
fiMmd herself akogether ia subgection to the sect she had 
thus artfolly conciliated. It does not apppear exactly 
when the Pharisaic faction had its beginning — ^but it 
seems likely to havQ been at the same time as tha| .ef 
the Sadducees^ which we have before noticed ; the result, 
perhaps^ of opposition to one set of errors, that ever 
drives men into extremes seldom less dangerons on 
the other side. While the Sadducees denied the immor* 
tality of the soal and a futurity of reward and punish- 
ment, the Pharisees beUeved that immortality to be 
passed on earth, by the return of the soul under diflSarent 
eircntiftstances, transmigrating from one body to another 
more or less happy according to its desertsr*-Uie souls of 
the incorrigibly wicked being dismissed immediately 
after death to eternal ilij[jsery, in the form of- evil spirits 
, or devils. While the Sadducees held the perfect free* 
dom of human action, uninfluenced by the Deity, the 
Pharisees believed that all things were under the direc- 
tion of a resistless fate, and attributed most of the casual- 
ties of life to the influence of the stars. Both professed 
attachment lo the law of Moses — ^but the Pharisees placed 
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oo a lerel with it the aathority of certain traditions oraOy 
conveyed to them, as they believed, from Moses, which 
superseded, and often contradicted the written word: 
this the Saddncees strongly resisted. The most distin-* 
gnishing characteristic of the Pharasaic sect, was their 
attachment to the ceremonial in preference to the moral 
law-^their washings, fastings, alms-deeds, and pubUck 
prayer ; a mortified appearance and affected gravity of 
dress and gesture, with a superstitions observance of the 
Sabbath and other forms; while justice, mercy ,Nand truth, 
and every moral virtue, were of no account amongst 
them. 

This proud sect now rapidly increased and held sway 
in all thing^. Alexandra was afraid, to deny them any 
thing, and their demands were not few or moderate. 
All the edicts passed against them were reversed, their 
banished or imprisoned members were restored, and they 
were permitted so to enforce their traditionary precepts 
upon the people, that the written word became almost 
obsolete as a rule of conduct. This was not enough — 
they insisted on the punishment of the Sadducees, the 
only faithful adherents of the late king, and many of 
them were destroyed. The queen would, but could not, 
save them from this persecution ; the 'utmost she could 
do was to permit them to retire to the remote towns and 
fortresses of Judeah. 

Alexandra, at an advanced age, was seized with a 
dangerous sickness, and her death appeared to be at 
hand. Her younger son, Aristobulus, perceiving this, 
made a prompt attempt to secure the succession to him- 
self, in prejudice of his elder brother, Hyrcan, then 
high-priest. Accompanied by a single confidant, he left 
Jerusalem by night, to seek those friends of his father 
who held the fortresses of the kingdom. He reached 
first the castle of Agaba, where on^ of his father's ad- 
herents had command, and disclosed to bim his purpose, 
representing the tyranny of the Pharisees and the indo^ 
lance and stupidity of his brother, whp would be go-» 
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▼erned by them. The attempt succeeded — ^this fortress 
declared for Aristobulus^ and many others foUowed the 
example. The alarmed Pharisees repaired to the dying 
qneen» bringing Hyrcan with them, and represented to 
her the dangerous state of their afiairs : she had barely, 
strength remaining to tell them they must see to their 
own concerns, named Hyican as her Successor, and ex- 
pired in the seventy-third year of her a^e, and the ninth 
of her reign. 

A short struggle put Aristobulus in entire possession 
of the kingdom^ and cons^ed Hyrcan to obscurity. 
He would willingly have so remained^ incapable of being 
influenced by any thing but fear — it was with the greatest 
difficulty the enemies of his brother could draw him into 
their sch^tnes. Antipater, an Idumean proselyte, joined 
the Pharisaic party, and carried Hyrcan with them to 
Arabia, where the king, Aretas, was easily persuaded to 
assist hioi ,in the recovering of his kingdom, by the pro- 
mise of accessions to his own dominions. An army. was 
led into Judeah; Aristobulus, defeated, fled to Jerusa* 
lem, and secured himself in the temple, which Aretas 
promptly b^ieged^.Tbe feast of the Passover was now at 
hand, the temple was so closely invested by the foe, that 
the besieged had no lambs or other victims with which to 
perform the sacrifice. Aristobulus applied to the he* 
siegers to be supplied, for money, with the required 
quantity; and a thousand drachms of silver was agreed 
upon for each victim, the money to be first paid* But 
when the silver was let down by a rope from the widls, 
the faithless enemy refused the victims ; and the priests 
eouFd but repair to their altfirs, and in the stead of them, 
offer up their prayers to the God of their fathers, 
speedily to punish the contempt of his religion. To this 
another crime was quickly added. There was in Jeru- 
salem one Onias, a devout and holy man, who was be- 
lieved to have saved his country from famine, in. obtain- 
ing from .Heaven, by his prayers, a timely rain after a 
season of unusual drought. While his country was dis- 
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tracted by dvil commotion^ the man of God had retired- 
to the deserts to conceal himself. Him the Pharisaic 
fiEUstion founds and brought by force to the siege,- that he 
might corse Aristobnlas and his adherents : for the curse 
or the blessing of such a man was to the Jews as the 
voice of heaven. Onias resisted long ; but compelled 
at length to speak, he lifted up his hands to heaven and 
said, ** O Lord God, sovereign Governor of the world, 
since those that besiege thy temple are thy people, and 
those that are besieged in it are thy priests, I beseech 
thee to hear the prayers of neither side." He had 
scarcely pronounced the words when the exasperated 
multitude let fly a volley of stones, that put an end to 
his existence. A double punishment awaited the double 
crime: famine and the sword quickly devastated the 
kingdom. Violent winds destroyed their fruits and grains, 
and raised provisions to an unexampled price— the Rd- 
mans came to bind that yoke upon them which ended in 
their destruction. B. C. 6S. 

Aristobulus first sent presents to these dangerous 
firiends, and induced them to command Aretas to forego 
the siege, and leave the Hebrews to their own disputesi 
Hie command was obeyed, but the civil dispute remained 
undecided. The Roman Pompey came at this time to 
Damascus, and received magnificent presents from either 
party* Aristobulus sent him a golden vine with the fruit on 
it, standing on a mount, and surrounded by deer, lions, and 
various other animals, all of solid gold. At length the 
rival princes came themselves to plead their cause before 
him. Hyrcan urged, that being'^ the elder brother, he 
hiid unjustiy been deposed, and compelled to content 
himself with the possesi^ion of a few paternal lands, while 
his brother dissipated the revenues of the kingdom and 
dispensed the royal power. Aristobulus pleaded that he 
had in truth displaced his brother, but he had been forced 
to do it, lest the power should pass into another famfly, 
Hyrcan being incapable of keeping it, or of exercising 
the royal power. Some Jews of another party appeared 
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to dispute the claims of both^ alledg^ng that the people of 
Israel had been long time governed by the hi^h-priests 
of their God, and both the brothers were usurpers, in 
that they assumed to themselves the title and power of 
kings. Pompey was too wise to make the decision till 
he was ready to enforce it, and therefore said he should 
shortly come into JTudeah in person to end the contro- 
versy. Aristobulus understood by this that the kingdom 
was forfeited, departed in ainger, and prepared for de- 
fence. Pompey quickly followed him into JTudeah; he 
affected friendly intentions at first, and endeavoured to 
treat with Aristobulus, but failing of this, laid siege to 
Jerusalem and took it. Again the superstitious adherence 
of the Jews to the letter of their law, gave them on the 
Sabbath into the hands of their enemies, and a fearful 
slaughter of the citizens ensued. They were on that 
very day holding a solemn fast, in memory of the taking 
of the city by Nebuchadnezzar. During the slaughter 
that was going on around them, the priests continued 
with unshaken constancy before the altars, offering their 
prayers, praises, and sacrifices, as if nothing was the 
matter, till it came to their turn to dia, when they fell 
before their altars with as much meekness and submission 
as the victims they were offering. ^Such was the result 
of the fatal quarrel between the brothers, referred to 
Roman arbitration: the government was given nominally 
to Hyrcan, but he was forbidden the name and power of 
king, abridged of all that conquest had added to the 
Jewish dominions, and left, in reality, the tributary and 
the slave of Rome. Pompey, like her other victors, so 
far profaned the sanctuary of Jerusalem, as to exftmine 
into its most holy recesses, to which, the Jews attributed 
all his after misfortunes ; but be took nothing from its 
treasures, and ordered that no interruption should be 
given to its rites. Aristobulus and his family were car- 
ried in chains to Rome. B.C. 68. 

Hyrcan's government was such as might be expected 
from his imbecility, and the escape of Alexander, one of 
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the sons of Aristobalas, from his captivity in Rome» soon 
ireneWed the conflict in his native countiy. Mark Antony 
was sent against him, he was for this time successfully 
resisted, submitted to Rome, and was pardoned. ' The 
government was now changed by the Roman con- 
queror into more of an aristocratic form; the precedeney 
of the high-priest and the grai^l Sanhedrin of JTera- 
salem over the lesser councils or Sanhedrins of the pro- 
vinces was done away, they were all put upon an equa- 
lity, and the only appeal from their decisions was to the 
legislature of Rome. Aristobulas next contrived to 
escape his prison ; but failed in his enterprise, was re- 
taken and consigned to it for life, his family being set 
free. 

ThelSomanCrassus succeeded to the gotemmentof th<B 
Asiatic provinces, a man whose avarice could not tosist 
the glittering treasures of the temple. It is told in 
Jewish history that there was an immense beam of solid 
gold, crossing the partition that divided the holy from the 
most holy place, on which was hung the veil that se- 
parated them. It was the custom, when a new veil was 
supplied, to throw over this golden beam the old veUs 
that were displaced, so Uiat this treasure, which wmghed 
about 790 pounds, was entirely concealed. A priest, 
apprized of Crassus' avaricious desires, and hoping thtis 
to save the more sacred treasures of the sanctuary, dis- 
closed the secret under promise that nothing else should 
be touched. The governor broke his oath and took the 
whole, to the amount, as is recorded, of two millions of 
our money. We have seen the temple so often rifled, 
that it seems almost impossible it should contain so 
much ; but it is to be considered that, beside the annual 
tribute demanded by law of every individual fdr its use, 
to send an offering of value to the temple was an act of 
devotion, considered as meritorious in tibe eyes of the 
Divinity, the purchase of any desired benefit, or the 
acknowledged of received mercy—- it was the compliment 
also that nations, and princes, and foreigners of every 
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description paid to each other : a few years, therefore, 
in a cooltitry where the precious metals so much 
aboniided, was sufficient to amass enormous treasures id 
the temples generally, and in Jerusalem in particalar, 
that being the only one dedicated to the God of Abra- 
ham, while the heathen deities had many. 

The ^ars of Cassar and Pompey ga^e the Jews an in* 
terval of peace. Aristobulus and Alexander were, dead ; 
Antipater, the minister of Hyrcan, at the head of three 
thousand Jewish troops, joined the standard of Cassar, 
and rendered him distinguished service in his Asiatic 
wars. Great honours were consequently conferred on 
him, and much favour extended to his people, while the 
perpetual government and pontificate of Jndeah were 
settile.d by the decree of Caesar on Hyrcan and his heiris, 
IUhI the former government and privileges ordered to be 
restored. The seeds of future distractions -were how- 
ever sowing, even in this seeming success: these favours 
had been granted to Antipater's interest with the Romans, 
and he became consequently an object of jealousy with 
his own people, the imbecility of Hyrcan leaving the 
government essentially in his hands. His son Herod 
was summoned before the Sanhedrin for some severity 
he had exercised in putting to death, without trial, a 
bandit chief and his companions, whom he had gallantly 
seized. Hyrcan had been with difficulty prevailed upon 
to call him to answer for this assumption of an authority 
that be1i)nged to himself. Herod appeared splendidly 
clothed in purple and attended by a retinue of servants 
sufficient to defend him if copdemned, and bringing 
written ordeiiis from the Roman governor for his acquittal. 
A criminal so circumstanced was little likely to be con- 
demned^ Of all lus judges, one man only, Sameas by 
name, ventured to arraign him ; and having pointed out 
the arrogance of his conduct in thus appearing, he bade 
them take notice that this man, whom they feared to con- 
demn, would thereafter be the ruin of both kings and 
judges. It so proved : for when Herod had possession 
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of the goveromenty he put to death all his cowardly 
judges except Sameas» for whom he retained great 
esteem. Herod escaped^ but was for that time obliged 
to fly the kingdom, and remain quiet in the goyemment 
of Coelo-Syria, which he had purchased of the Romans. 

About three years after this, leave was granted by 
CsBsar to rebuild and fortify the walls of Jerusalem, de- 
molished by Pompey, and strength and splendour were 
restored to die city : their princes and ambassadors received 
distinguished honours in the ceremonials of the Roman 
court, and all was going well with them, when the un- 
timely death of Caesar once more made a change — ^so 
helplessly were Grod's chosen people now at the mercy 
of the heathen strangers. In' the contest that ensued 
Cassius first obtained possession of these provinces, and 
was propitiated by large bribes from Antipater and 
Herod : the former was shortly after poisoned by his 
civil enemies ; the fierce and vaMant Herod remained to 
avenge his death and carry on his purposes. Mark An- 
tony proved a more propitious victor than Cassius, and 
issued many favorable edicts. 

Though the Jews owed all their prosperity to the in- 
fluence of Herod and his family wifli their Roman mas- 
ters, they still considered them as enemies, and made 
appeals to Mark Antony against them. They met with 
small encouragement, were coniinanded to submit to 
Herod, and still persisting in their complaints, the mes- 
sengers that brought them, to the amount of some thou- 
sands, were put to death. Antigonus, the surviving son 
of Aristobulus, next invaded Judeah, in hopes of dis- 
placing Herod, and much blood was shed. Treachery 
brought Herod into so dangerous a situation, that he was 
obliged to escape into Arabia, and afterwards to Egypt. 
In his absence the Parthians, who had come in aid of 
his enemy, plundered his palaces, cruelly treated his 
friends, and carried off with them the helpless Hyrcan, 
having first cut off his ears, thereby making it impossi- 
ble he should be again high-pri\Bst, the law of Moses 
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requiring that the sovereign pontiff should be peifect in 
all his limbs. Meantime Herod repaired to Bome, the 
senate was convened, and the state of affairs in Pales- 
tine were laid before them: kingdoms were soon dis- 
posed of here, where the arbitrators had nothing to con- 
sider but their own interests ; Herod was proclaimed 
king of Judeah and led as such in triumph to the capitoL 
Rome never wanted means to ensure the possession 
where she gave the tide. Antigonus was well prepared 
for resistance ; but Herod made successful way towards 
Jerusalem. It was too late in the season io commence 
the siege ; and while waiting the return offspring, he em- 
ployed himself with attempting to exterminate the ban- 
ditti that infested and disturbed the nei^bourhood. 
Their inaccessible retreats among the rocks made this 
ahnost impracticable. Herod caused a number of iron 
ehests to be made, and filled with soldiers let th^n down 
by iron chains into the deep holes and caverns where the 
banditti hid themselves — ^much execution was done, but 
the larger number yet remained. A pardon was pro- 
churned to all who would surrender — ^this too was inef- 
fecttial : the soldi^s of Herod finally filled the mouths 
of the caverns with combustible matter, to which they 
set fire, and smothered those they did not bum. In ex- 
ample of the obstinate resistance of these people, it is 
told that an old man being hidden in one of the caverns, 
his wife and seven sons who were vnih him earnestly 
besought him to suffer Aem to surrender; but the 
veteran robber placed himself at the mouth of the cave, 
stabbed them one after another as they attempted to pass 
him, and cast them down the precipice, whither he threw 

himself after them. 

The struggle between Herod and Antigonus was car- 
ried on for some time with variable success, but termi- 
nated finally in the complete triumph of the former, the 
surrender of Jerusalem after six months' siege, and the 
death of Antigonus, the last prince of bis family- 
B.C. 87. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTUIIE. 


Then thy heart be lifted up and thou forget the Lord 
thy Gody which brought thee forth out of the land 
of Egypt, from the house of bondage. — Deut. viii. 14. 

Ths Lord oar God has treatment at our liands no 
earthly friend would bear with. In the moments of sad- 
ness, in the moments of suffering we make haste to go 
to him, because in truth we know not whither else to 
betake ourselves— •the world cannot medicate our heart's 
disease — ^its proffered delicacies avail not in our spirit's 
sickness — ^we know where there is food and medicine 
that will suit us, and we hasten to ap^ly for it. It is 
then our closets witness to the more frequent prayer—* 
the wakeful hours record omr pious meditations^— the 
word of truth is grasped tighter in our holdst It is 
well — ^for our heavenly friend has pleasure in our confi- 
dence,, and pity on our need : He has made most abun- 
dant promise to the suffering, and given most pressing 
invitations to the sad. But O ! is it not a falseness to 
be blushed for, a baseness to be ashamed of, that the 
moment we are relieved we become less mindful of him, 
and like the Israelites who cried to him in bondi^,' and 
forgot him in their pleasant land, go off with our health, 
or our spirits, or our property, or whatever it be that 
is restored to us, to expend them in the service of other 
masters, in the society of other friends. And we forget 
him — ^aye, even as we forget a mercenary physician, 
whom we leave when he has cured us, and never return 
to till we are sick again. Our prayers become colder, 
our sweet meditations are of other matters, the word of 
God that was erst upon our tables is gone back to its 
shelf. How should we deal with one who acted thus to* 
wards ourselves — shared his adversity with us and bis 
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prosperity with others — ^sought us in his need and left 
us in his plenty ? Most surely we should say him nay 
when he returned — ^we should bid him spend his win- 
ters where he spent Jiis summers, and assuage his sor- 
rows where he chose his joys. He does not so, the 
Lord our God whom we so falsely deal with ; for he is 
long-suffering and of great patience. But something he 
will do, and he gives us timely warning of it. In the 
midst of our enjoyment he will leave us to perish, and 
in our forgetfulness forget us ; or if he have thought of 
mercy for us still, he will take away from us the flocks, 
and Ihe herds, and the goodly houses — ^and the fiery 
serpents, and the scorpions, and the drought will be 
brought back again, till our pursued and stricken spirits 
be compelled to remember what they so falsely have 
forgotten* 

Ayant purifie leurs ccsurs par la fou — ^AcTES xv. 9. 
Itr n'y a de difference importante entre les coeurs de» 
hommes, que celle que la grace y met. La justifica- 
tion est attribute k la foi, parceque la foi en est le 
commencement, le principe, et le fondement, &c., qn'on 
la suppose anim^e de la charite. 

Tout joug est insupportable k la nature sans la grace 
de Jiesas-Christ. La loi, quand elle est seule, est un 
fardeaa qui accable Thomme, au lieu de Taider ; qui hu- 
milie Forgueil, sans le detruire ; qui fait connaStre le de- 
voir, sans le faire aimer ; et qui est occasion de pech6, 
de malediction et de mort, loin d'en dfelivrer. Que ne 
devons-nou8 point k Jesus-Christ par qui la charit6, qui 
fait aimer tout assujettissement, et accompUr toute loi, 
est r^pandue dans nos coeurs par le Saint Esprit, apr^s 
qu'il nous I'a meritee par sa croix ? 

TUejieU not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear Jilled 
with hearing. — Egclbsiastbb i. 8. 
MLan Y fine things are said upon the unsatisfactormess 
of all earthly good> and in truth it needs no proving : we 
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have eyes and we know they are not satisfied with see- 
ingy and we have ears and we know they are not satbfied 
with hearing : something new, something more, some- 
thing else, is the language of all our senses, aye, and of 
our intellects too ; for the higher the power, the more 
hard it is to satisfy. The delight of to-day is a poor in- 
sipid thing to-morrow — ^we are ashamed to own it, and 
so we persist in the pursuit, or there is nothing to change 
it for, and so we hold fast by the possession — but we 
know, we know that it is to us as a thrice told tale ; the 
enjoyment is exhausted, the zest is destroyed by repeti- 
tion. And then we set ourselves upon complaining — 
sometimes of onr own nature, that it should be so rest- 
less, and inconstant, and capricious ; of the eye that it 
will not be satisfied with seeing, and the ear that it will 
not be satisfied with hearing — sometimes of the things 
themselves that we enjoy, that they are such unsubstan- 
tial, unenduring good, incapable of affording lasting in- 
terest or permanent delight. Unreasonable alike in 
both, we overlook the suitableness of the nature to the 
•things, and the things to the nature, and both to the cir- 
cumstances of man upon the earth. What would avail 
us to have permanent desires in a perishable world? 
Passing, changing, dying, is the character of every thing 
round us and about us. ' Is it not well that our satis- 
faction in them should be changeful and capricious too ? 
If time and circumstance could make no change of feel- 
ing, few were the hearts indeed that would escape the 
breaking. And of the things themselves — ^being what 
we are, if they were lasting, stable, and unchanging, 
how should we sicken over the weary sameness of the 
never-ending feast ? How would our capricious desires 
loathe the never-altered viands ? But is it, that all alike, 
our enjoyments and our powers to enjoy, are formed of 
a nature so little satisfactory, that neither we nor the 
other can endure beyond the day ? Because they were 
not intended to' endure, they must not endure : exhaust- 
less pleasures and exhaustless feelings would as little avail 


to beings Aat Bwtdie, ataperpeCnliHnMrof eT»- 
lasting flowen to Ike hmUedtj tkift flattas otct Ihem 
an Iioiir or two and is no noie. The «nJhf desires tbat 
are peimaneat in as, are Aose tkaft wiD oatstay oar tan- 
poial eidstmoe — of tkeai tke olgects too are penaanen^ 
and the possessioii wiD be penaaacBt also. 

Attache toi dome a Diem, et danemrt em paixj^^ 

Job udL SSL 

Tandis que nous demearons leofennis en nons-m6- 
mesy noos scMumes en bntte k la contiadiction des hom- 
nesy ijeor malignitfe et A lemr injustice ; notrehnmenr 
nous expose & cdle d'antrai; nos passions s'entiecho- 
qnent avec cdles de nos YOisins ; nos d^sirs sont antant 
d'endroits par oA noos donnons prise k tont le reste des 
hommes ; nofre oigneil, qui. est incompatible avec celui 
da prodiain, s'^ye oomme les fiots de lamer agit6e; 
tout noos combat, tont nons rq>onsse, tont nons atta- 
^ne; nons sommes onyerts de tontes parts par la sensi- 
Inlit6 de nos passions et par la jalou^e de notre orgoeil. 
H n'y A nnDe paix k esp^rer en soi« ok Ton yit k la merci 
d'one fonle de desirs ayides et insatiables, et ok Ton 
&e saoroit jamais contenter ce tnoi da vieil homme si 
jaloux, si delicaty si ombrageox sar tout ce qui le 
toache* De I^ yient que Ton est dans la commerce da 
prochain comma les malades qui out langni long-temps 
daus un lit ; il n'y a aucune partie du corps oii Ton puisse 
les toucher sans les blesser. L'amour-propre malade 
^t attendri sur lui-meme ; il ne pent 6tre touch6 sans 
Jeter les hauls cris : touchez-le du bout du doigt^ il se 
croit ^corch6* Joignez k cette delicatesse la grossi^ret^ 
da prochain, plain d'imperfeCtions qu*il ne connott pas 
lui-meme ; joignez-y la r^volte du prochain contra nos 
d^fauts, qui n'est pas moins grande que la n6tre centre 
les siens. Voiljt tons les enfans d'Adain qui se ^enrent 
de supplices les uns aux autres; voil& la moiti6 des hom- 
ines qui est rendue malheureuse par Tautre, et qui la 
rend nu86rable &.son tour; yoiU^, dans toutes les yilles, 
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damn toatos fen ooimniniaatte, dans tottestes fiunSIe^, 
«t jnsqn'entre deux annis^ le martyte de rflmonr-propre. 
I/noique remade pour tromv^r la paix est da dOFtir de 
•floi. II faut 86 renoDcer et pefdre tout ankiur-propre 
pour a'aroir plus rien a perdre, ni a craindre, ui k ma- 
nager. Alors on goAte la rtm paix, n^tvhe aux ham- 
mes de bonne volonte, c'est-jt-dire k ceux qui n'ont plu^ 

d'aotre Tolout^ que celle de Dieu; qui devient la ieur. 

» 

Brethren, prajf for us. — I. Thbsb. v« 25. 

Thpb duty of prayer on behalf of otheiB is not ques- 
tioned by any one ; and as a daty we perform it in o«ir 
-paliliclr services, and in our stated prayers : but it may 
"he doubted how far there is in our min^ that persuasion 
of its utility that would induce us to have recourse to it 
on every emergency in' which our feelings are in any 
rmanner excited towards others. And yet it should be 
-fio, Forg^at might be the advantage to others, and 
certain would be the advantage to ourselres, if in all our 
emotions of love or anger, of compassion or disappro- 
tbation, we made an appeal to Heaven on behalf of the 
objects of those emotions, to aid them if we could not, 
or to aid us in our attempts to do so. For the objects 
of our affection we are very, very anxious ; their interests 
consume our souls in watchful care for whatever may 
advantage them, or recommend them to the kindness of 
those around us. Are we equally anxious to obtain by 
our prayers the blessing of Heaven for them— do we 
name them to our €rod as often and as warmly as to our 
friends? If we did, beside the answer that our prayers 
might g£dn, it would go far to stay the corrodings of our 
own onttdty respectitig them, and inspire a holy confi- 
dence onttHsir behalf. And when the faults of others 
gritete us or offend us — G if we were but half as eager 
to go lo 6rod with our sorrow or our anger, and pn^ his 
lipirit to reprove and to subdue those faults, as we are to 
potir our complainings into the ears of men, or our re- 
<pixmehes iato the ears of the offender, a kindlier spirit 
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would i>e eageiQd^pd in our bo809U9» a chedi would be 
givaa .to oar impatient» kritabte sensibility to wrong in 
those we love not, and a calmness to the painfal sense 
of it in those we love. Especially would it be the better 
practic^e for those who call themselves religious^ to be in 
frequent prayer for those who. profess to be so, if they 
tjiink.them inconsisteqt or in error, than to indulge ti^ir 
natfirja's eagernessi in loud dispute or hard censorioas- 
ness. If we hear one teaching opinions that we beUe.ve 
not, or see one doing things that we approve not, we 
thii^fc we show our zealfior truth and. piety, by. open op- 
position or whispered censures. It were to the full as 
fiOkodest and. by far more wise» seeing that we ourselves 
are s^ liable to §rr as they, to carry our doubts before 
our .M£|k^r» and invite him to interfere in his .own cause, 
aiid dissipate the delusion or prevent its influence.- We 
arQ. not, assuredly, in the temporal or i^iritual inteiest 
of. oth/Qrs to lie dowi) in indifference when we might rise 
up and help them — but if the first movement of the 
bpsoio. wBre to pray for them» we risk no mistake in 
s$yiilg> tbe subsequent feelings and the conduct ensuing 
fioom them, would be more christian and more wise* 
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LECTURE THE ELEVENTH. 


lf$ hav». heard that it has been said, An eye for, oif 
^^, and a tooth for a tooth; But I say. unto you. 
That y.e remt not evil: but whosoever JmU? smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other aho* 
And tf any man will sue thee at the law and take 
away thy coat, let him hone thy cloak* And whosor 
ever shall compel thee to yo with him a mile, yo miii 
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^ him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him tftat would borrow of thee turn not thou away* 
—Matt. v. 88—42. 

Wb had occasion to say, in one of the earlier lectures, 
that the law 6f retaliatian is abrogated as it regards the 
disciples of Christy and therefore never to be pleaded at 
his tribunal; a reason why many things that men call 
justice, are in his courts called sin. We give too little 
consideration to this circumstance-— we say in excuse for 
ourselves, that such things are the custom of the world, 
that the judgment of mankind is in our favour, and the 
principles of action are with us as with others among- 
whom we live. It may be so : but who are the persons^ 
and whose are the laws, by which we thus measure our* 
selves— for if they be not ihe judges before whom we are 
to be tried, and if they be not the laws by which we are 
to be tried, we see not how this conformity will avail ua 
when we come to stand in judgment. The alien, who 
quits his native land, and puts himself under the protec- 
of a strange country, chooses to make himself the deni* 
zen of some new kingdom, to live in its shelter, and par* 
take its privileges, makes himself also subject to its laws. 
It-would be strange, if, when summoned before its tri- 
bunal for some breach of them, he should plead that ia 
his country there are no such laws ; that all men do what 
he has done, and no offence is taken. Yet Christians^ the 
natives of a world that was not Christ's, by the very as- 
«u„ptio. of that name profess theiaselT^ the suSeeta 
of the new kingdom he came down from heaven to esta. 
blish upon earth ; they rank themselves among his peo- 
ple, and proudly claim the privileges of being so. Yet 
Christians, when you tell them such things are not good, 
that the law of the Gospel, that the words of Christ him- 
self have said nay to them, answer your remonstrances 
with the self-same plea — ^they produce a moral code 
drawn up from the opinions of men ; they say they have 
done nothing that the worid condemns, they but foUow 
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ItgniaxkoB^ and live 'as others live* Dovfctless; andtf 
tbey were to plead their cause before, the world, the 
world woald acquit them*-^Dd jnstly, for its laws they 
have not broken. But what has that to do at the tri- 
bunal of Him the; call their judge and king? Will he . 
try their cohdnet by the laws of another? If they will 
take their portion with the heathen, the careles, and the 
unbeliever, let them rank themselves among them, and 
abide the issue. But if, weary of that unpromisiBg, 
tinfruitful land, galled with its bondage, sickened with its 
folly, they have sought an amendment of their condition 
by passing over to the service of the Lord their God, 
and becoming the followers and disciples of Christ their 
Redeemer — ^then let them know that the king of this 
kingdom has legislated for himself: he has inscribed his 
laws upon tablets of eternal durance : they change not, 
they yield not — and when the books of heaven shall be 
opened, and the things that are written there shall be 
disclosed, and against each man's name shall be found 
written the things that he did, and the things tiiat he 
said, and the things that in his heart he purposed, it will > 

be by the letter of those tablets only that his professing 
people will be judged ; by them their sincere obedience 
will be tried, and with refei^ence to those laws only can 
it be decided, whether or not tfiey have proved them- 
«dves his disciples, whether or not they can in any wise 
ienter into the kingdom of Heaven. 

This being so, it becomes essential to cqnsider by 
which code of laws we ourselves are acting^-'because, i£ 
while we are living under the jursisdiction of one king- 
dom, Imd certain to be judged in the issue by its laws, 
we are conforming our practices to the regulations of the 
other, it is likely to go ill with us at some time. To 
prove that these codes are not alike, we need but examine 
this beautiful discourse throughout, and the words of 
the text in particular. 

The law of retaliation is the 'world's— *it has been so 
always and it is so now-— an acknowledged, established, 
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foiidaniental law. Among heathen nations it waft a point 
of' honour to which every man stood pledged, to requite 
for himself the injuries himself received-^-or if the wrong 
was unto death, his near of kin were pledged to do for 
him the deed of re<Dompense he could not for himself-^ 
and, according to the faith of some nations, the disembo- 
died spirit could not be happy, even in Elysium, till the 
act of retributive justice was accomplished on his mmr- 
derer. In the Levitical law it was judicially so decreed 
* Eye for eye and tooth for tooth' were the words of the 
Lord by Moses — though in this case it was the law and 
not the individual who was to judge of the wrong and to 
avenge it. In Christian countries, the retribution is 
very dilDTerently administered : there is punishment for 
every crime, and justice for every open wrong, but not 
by the hand of the injured— the man who is defrauded 
may not go and take from his neighbooi^s store as much 
as he has lost by hiin — the man that has been maimed 
or wounded must not render to his foe the like — ^he 
must bring the culprit before the administrator of pub- 
lick justice, where he will receive the punishment ap- 
pointed, but not in the kind in which the wrong was 
done. Yet still retaliation is the world's law, its unre- 
gistered, unwritten law, on which most men act, on 
t^hich most men defend their actions. In that small 
kingdom where we each one govern for ourselves, I 
fear it is the main spring of our legpislation. It is excuse 
enough for any wrong to say it was provoked, for any 
injury to say it was deserved. The proud determination 
to suffer no aggtession is as deep-rooted now as ever it 
was in heathen times. Mark it amid contending nations 
— 'how seldom do you see the successful generous eaough 
to forbear reprisal on the baseness and treachery of the 
foe. . Mark it in the various circles of society — ^the 
tradesman tells you he must use deception in passing off 
his goods, otherwise he does not trade on equal terms 
with those that do so. The man of fashion tells you he 
must shoot ins foe, or bis friend if it so happen, other- 
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wise he shall always be exposed to insult The coartier 
tells you bribery, and intrigue^ and flattery, and false- 
hoody are weapons legitimate^and indispensable^ where, 
if not for him, they will be used against him. In the 
fomm, in the market»place, in the drawing-room, the 
rival contenders for wealth, for fame, or for admiration, 
all must defend themselves by fraud for fraud, trick for 
trick, lie for lie, slander for slander. Mark it in the 
smaller compass of domestick life. Temper for temper, 
harshness for harshness — '' this is not fair" — *' this I have a 
light to "— " this I will not submit to " — " this I will never 
give up." What are all domestick cavils and disputes, 
but contention for imagined rights — retaliation, in word 
or deed, for imagined wrongs ? And then to come closer 
. stiU, and examine into the secret legislation of that small 
kingdom, where self is king alone, and, till a new-im- 
planted principle cjome in to claim supremacy, none 
disputes his reign — what is there the fundamental law, 
by which we try our words, our thoughts, and actions, 
but a determination to right ourselves by any means, to 
resist and to retaliate ? If we have insisted on no more 
than our. right, and dealt no other measure than we 
receive, do we not at our own tribunal stand acquitted ? 
Now if all this be true, and it is true of the greater 
number, it is proved that the law of retaliation is the 
world's law — an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
was and is the principle of action, till the Gospel au- 
thority comes in to abrogate our nature's laws. With 
the words of our text before us, it should seem scarcely 
necessary to go on. to prove that the law of Christ is 
different. Terms cannot be stronger, cannot be plainer 
than those. the Preacher uses. Some contend that we 
' are not to understand them literally — because when 
m^n cannot assert that the Scripture does not say the 
> thing they like not, they please themselves by asserting 
that it does not mean what it says : but the words admit 
of no misconstruction whatever — ^the spirit is to be taken 
* litoraUy if not the expressions. For instancQr^V Resist 
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not evir' does not certainly mean that you ate not to 
use all lawful and sinless means of avoiding tbe suffer- 
ance of illy or that while smarting under one injury 
undeservedly received^ you are to court a repetitlim of 
the blow. But it certainly does mean that you are not 
to commit a wrong in order to requite a wrong, to do an 
injury in order to prevent an injury ; for do»g so yon 
make that sin your own that was erst your eneniy's--^he 
must answer for the ill he did and the further ill he pro- 
posed; but you must answer too for that which you 
have done, to requite or to prevent him, since the plea 
of retaliation is inadmissible. If you say that by not 
making reprisal for the first injury you invito a second, 
the case is exactly in point— *turn then your left cheek 
to him that smote the right — if your forbearance and 
forgiveness do provoke a second assault, wait .that with 
patience and forbearance too — for th,e servants of mersy's 
Lord must be patient and forbearing, whatever be tiie 
inconvenience it may bring upon them from a woi4d 
that is not so. The same in the succeeding verse, which 
has respect to our earthly property, andilie established 
rights of possession: THY coat, thy cloak, any thing 
that thou hast or ought to have, or may in justice claim 
•—if any man in any way attempt to defraud thee of it, 
and. the law to which he appeals or to which you may 
appeal, does not give you restitution, you must suffer the 
exaction ; and when he has taken the one half you must 
let him.take the other half also, ot ever you att^spt to 
circumvent him in his own way. The manner in which 
the verses stand in the context, placed in designed op- 
position to the ''eye for eye and tooth for tooth'' of the 
preceding, proves that it is tbe principle of retaliation 
which it is throughout intended to deprecate. We be- 
lieve that this verse applies, without any straiiHsg of the 
text, to all the transactions among us in which our pecu- 
niary interests are concerned, and answers at once to all 
tiiose pleHs of necessity offeired in defence of the chi- 
canery, artifice anid equivocation, that are in use among 
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US. If we do not jnanage our affoirs as others manage 
theirsj and if we do not deal with others as they deal 
with as, people will have such advantage over us that 
we shall be rained. Well then, be rained — let them 
take thy coat, and let them take thy cloak, and let them 
leaye thee naked — ^for it is required of thee to deal 
honestly and justly, and to do towards others, not at 
they do, but as you desire they should do towards 
yourself. 

'' And whosoever shall compel thee to go a milOi go 
with him twain." We cannot understand these words 
otherwise, than as an injunction to yield to the will of 
others in opposition to our own, though the oontroul o^er 
us be unduly exercised. These three verses contain th# 
great fundamentals of all the passive virtues-Hiubmls* 
sion, sacrifice, and compliance. The case occurs to all of 
us at some time, to ask how far it is our duty to submit to 
authorities that require of us something we would rath<j^ 
not do ; and the want of due adjustment here oreat^^i 
no small confusion in the world. The sovereign and his 
subjects, the father and his children, the master and hti 
household, every where the superior and inferior in what- 
ever kind, find the demarcations of authority very dis- 
putable ground — for we must observe that power or 
authority is here implied, since compulsion could not 
otherwise be used. The God of peace, to whom all oon» 
tention is displeasing, has left us but little to plead for 
it. He supposes that the holder of power has compelled 
us against our judgment or our choice to go with him a 
mile — ^to walk in the path he chooses for US| to part from 
our freedom of action, perhaps of opinion, as far as' 
regards the outward expression of it, and abide by his 
decisions. The Preacher thereon does not bid us stop to 
consider the degree of compliance that is justly due, that 
we may yield it and resist the rest — this is the world's 
law, and the world require? no more — ^but He says. Give 
^ay — ^go farther, even, in compliance, than he in his com- 
pulsion. Iiet it appear that rather than risk a wrong by 
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passiDg the ill-defiued line of demarcation between hk 
domain and yours, you will give up to Inm even to the 
half of your territories. This is a precept that comes 
home to all of ns, in our civil and domestic rdations, in 
our concerns temporal and spiritual. We hear great 
questioning about the right of resistance in publiok,. and: 
we see great questioning about it in our families audi 
homes ; and by the laws of the world it admits of a ques-. 
tion, and while time shall last will remain a question; but 
by the law of the kingdom of Christ it is deoided.oa the 
authority of bis own words : rather than live in conteB<^ 
tion, and resbt by means at variance with his prindple' 
as a disciple of Christ, a Christian is required not ootyito. 
the mile ^at he is constrained to, but to evince a spirit 
of concession, a disposition to compliance, even beyi>nd 
what is is insisted on by. those who have the ptQVW 
over him. 

The succeeding verse is explained by the connespondst 
ing verses in the fifth of Deuteronomy, where men ara 
directed to lend to their distressed brethren that which is 
needful, without too anxious consideratiou whether it will 
be repayed. The duty of those to whom Providence baa 
given much, liberally to share it with those to whpm> it 
has given littlb, is perhaps of all- Christian virtues that 
which is least disputed and needs least to be imdated 
on; and as we shall have occasion to returnto it iaspeak-f 
ing of alms-gii^ing, we pass over it now thus lightly. 

Such' is the Preacher's law — ^how difierent fipott the 
woffld's, let us on thiis examination judge. Perhaps some 
will think the world's law is the wiser of the two> and the 
best $uited to the state of society. Men are living to^ 
gether in the same state of being, and witb equal rights ; 
it is fitting therefore they should live on ^qual terms^ 
and the law of retaliation seems the justest that could be 
devised— then what a man does not wish to sufier he will 
take care not to do. Where all have the s&me feelings^ 
pwsions, desires, and infirmities, are we to expect that 
one half will« for virtue's sake, give place to the vices of 
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tfcfe otheeliaif ? No— and therefore to a world so con- 
stitated the Sayioor did not address these admonitions. 
lie did not speak to Scribes and Pharisees thus : these 
were the laws of his kingdom, not of theirs — ^becoming 
hia^people, impossible to them. What then! may it be 
8aid-*-r«re there two codes, one for the world, and another 
f<Hr the diseipies of Christ ? Why should this be? Why 
.should Christians differ from others in their moral rules ?^ 
The world has legislated for itself, and the legislature is 
sneh as suits the condition of its people, that at least 
which they take to be their condition. The Pharisee, 
who thought he fulfilled his duties so exactly, could have 
no reason for bearing patiently with the faults of others : 
tBl grace has made a 'difference, and religion has made a 
reason, there is no difference between the natural claims 
of one man and those of another, no reason why one is 
to yield eyjery thing to another who yields nothing— «*' an 
eye 'for aa eye and a tooth for a tooth," is a fair dispen- 
sation in a state like this. Our Lord himself esteemed 
it so, when he gave the law of exact retribution to the 
people of Israel. 

' But see we no reason why a far different code be- 
oomes the subjects of the Redeemer's kingdom ? They 
aire no longer in the same condition, and they are no 
longer deceived as to their condition. They do not con- 
sider themselves the independent share- holders of a 
world that somehow or other has become theirs, to be 
possessed by right and defended by power — they are no 
more the virtuous and upright persons who, doing no 
wrong, cannot be required to suffer any ; or the free, in- 
dependent persons who cannot be obliged to yield up 
flieir will to creatures like themselves. They are no 
more living on terras of equality or in the same state of 
1>eing as the unchristian world. Quite otherwise. They 
are now, or rather they now know themselves to be — 
for they were so before though they knew it not— the 
claimaiits to nothing, and therefore having no right qf 
eontention : they may enjoy what is lent them, and by 
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all lawful means may keep it-«-l>ut they kaow intbal that 
it is not theirs or anothers, bat his without whose per- 
mission it could not have been taken from them ; tiiere- 
fore they sabmit. They are now the conseioos doers of 
so much wrong, wrong of the basest and the blad^est 
kindy towards one who had so much more claim on them 
than ever they can have on others, they scarcely have a 
right to complain of any thing, still less to retaliate-— 
more especidly when he they wrong complains not, re- 
taliates not — they dare not deal out that equal measure 
they would so little like should be dealt out to .them. 
They are not now the proud possessors of an independ- 
ent will, that has a right to make its own decisions and 
pursue them. Self is not monarch now— deposed, sub- 
dued, or at the least subjected, self has learned to yield 
— and in yielding, does it as unto God, and not as unto 
men ; assured that if others have the power, it is be- 
cause he gives it them, and if they misuse it, it is his 
to punish them. Such is the altered view the Christian 
takes of his condition. But there is a change as real as it 
is apparent, and we have said that he. is no longer on 
equal terms, .or in the same state of being as those who 
know not Christ. No— he has passed from the condi- 
tion of a servant and a slave, to that of an adopted and 
acknowledged child, an inheritor of immortality. Shall 
he hold strife with his former fellows over the poor 
possessions of their servitude, be watchful to requite 
their impotent assaults, as if he were still their equal ? 
From the poor earth-worm that he was, with nothing bet- 
ter to expect or to enjoy than the dust he crawled upon, 
he has passed into a state so big with exalted hopes and 
anticipatory joys^ the baubles of this transitory .life are 
become of but small moment— its brief wrongs are easily 
borne with, its tinsel treasures are lightly parted from — 
whether he goes one mile or two, his own way or ano- 
ther's way, is not worth the disturbing of his bosom's 
peace, engaged as it is in so much greater matters. 
. Such are the disciples of Christ — and being such, far 
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other laws befit their condition than those ori^nally esta- 
blished in the world. He, the lawgiver, has entered deeply 
into the explanation of this difference in this part pf his 
disconrse-^there is no place for mistake on our part, un- 
less it be a wilful one : neither, if we will honestly exa- 
mifie into our own hearts, can we be at a loss to perceive 
to which rules we are conforming ourselves, or endea- 
vouring to conform ourselves — ^for that is probably the 
best we can any of us say of ourselves. If it be by the 
world's precept, the '* eye for the eye," the "tooth for the 
tooth," of natural justice, the world will take no objections 
against us : but when we come to present ourselves as 
tte subjects of the kingdom of heaven, and are examined 
by that kingdom's laws, what can we expect should be 
said to us, bbt that which has been said — >now in con- 
demnation as erst in warning — Since your righteousness 
exoeeds not the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye can in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
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QUBBN MARY. 

The historian thus describes what he witnessed on 
passing through France. 

** I saw and knew so many instances of their injustice 
and violence, that it exceeded even what could have 
been well imagined ; for all men set their thoughts on 
work to invent new methods of cruelty. In all the 
towns through which I passed, I heard the most dismal 
accounts of things possible; but chiefly at Valence, 
where one Dherapine seemed to exceed even the fbriea 
of the Inquisition. One in the streets coutd have 
known the new converts, as they were passing by them, 
by a cbudy dejection that appeared in their looks and 
deportment. Such as endeavoured to make their escape, 
and were seized, (for guards and secret agents were 
spread' along the whole roads and frontier of France) 
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were, if men, condemned to the galleys, and if women, 
to monasteries* To complete this cruelty, orders were 
given that such of the new converts as did not at their 
death receive the sacrament, should )>e denied burial, 
and that their bodies should be left where other dead 
carcasses were thrown out, to be devoured by dogs and 
wolves. This was executed in several places with the 
utmost barbarity : and it gave all people so much horror, 
that finding the ill effect of it, it was discontinued. This 
hurt none, but struck all who saw it even with more 
horror than those sufferings that were more felt. The 
fury that appeared on this occasion did spread itself 
with a sort of contagion : for the intendants and other 
ofBoers, that had been mild and gentle in the former 
parts of their life, seemed now to have laid aside the 
compassion of Christians, the breeding of gentlemen, 
and the common impressions of humanity. The greatest 
part of the clergy, the regulars especially, were so trans-i 
ported with the zeal that their king showed on this 
occasion, that their sermons were fiill of the most in- 
flamed eloquence that they could invent, magnifying 
their king in strains too indecent and blasphemous to be 
mentioned by me." 

Proceeding thence into states still protestant, he gives 
a picture scarcely less grievous to those who had at 
heart the interest of the truth. ** I was all the winter 
at Geneva, where we had constantly fresh stories brought 
us of the miseries of those who were suffering in France. 
Refugees were coming over every day, poor and naked, 
and half starved before they got thither. And that small 
state was under great apprehensions of being swallowed 
up,, having no strength of their own, and being justly 
afbdd that those of Bern would grow weary of defending 
them, if they should be vigorously attacked. The rest 
of Switzerland was not in such imminent danger. But, 
as they were full of refugees, and all sermons and dis- 
courses were much upon the persecutions iiv France, so 
Basle w&s exposed in such manner, that the French 
eould possess themselves of it when they pleased, with- 


out- the least resistance. Those of Strasburgh, as they 
had already lost their liberty, so they were every day 
looking for some fatal edict, like that which the French 
hiEtd fallen under. The churches of the Palatinate, as 
tUey are now the frontier of the empire, exposed to be 
destroyed by every new war, so they are fallen int^ the 
hands of a bigotted family. All the other churches on 
the Rhine see. how near they are to ruin, and ^ as the 
United Provinces were a few years before this Very neto 
being swallowed up, so they were now w^U assured that 
two great kings designed to ruin them." ^ 

** Under so cloudy a prospect it should be expected 
that a spirit of true devotion and a real reformation 
should appear more, both among the clergy and the 
laity ; that they should apprehend that God was highly 
offended with them, and was therefore punishing some, 
and threatening others, in a most unusual manner. It 
might have been expected that those ttnhappy contests 
between the Lutherans and Calvinisti^, Arminians and 
Anti-Arminians, with some minuter disputes that had 
inflamed Geneva and Switzerland, should have been at 
least suspended while they had a common enemy to dedi 
with, against whom their whole force united was scarce 
able to stand. But these things were carried on rather 
with more eagerness and sharpness than ever. It is true 
there has appeared much of a priimtive charity towards 
the French refugees; they have been in all places. well 
received, kindly treated, and bountifully supplied. Yet 
even among them there did not appear a spirit of piety 
and devotion suitable to their condition ; though persons 
who have willingly suffered the loss of all things, and 
have forsaken their country, their houses, estates, and 
their friends, and some of them their uearest relatives, 
rather than sin against their consciences, must be be- 
lieved to have a deeper principle in them, than can well 
be observed by others. I was indeed amazed at the 
labour and learning of t|ie ministers among the reformed. 
They understood the Scriptures wSil in the original 


toQgttes : they had all tbe poiats of conMversy yetf 
ready, and did thoroughly understand the whole body of 
divinity. In many places, they preached every day, and 
were dmost constantly employed in visiting their flock. 
Bat they performed their devotions but slightly; read 
IJMir prayers, which were too long, with g^eat precipita- 
tion aiid little zeal. Their sermons were too long and 
too dry, and they were so stdct, even to jealousy, ia the 
smallest points in which they put orthodoxy, that one 
who could not go into all their notions, but was resolved 
not to quarrel with them, could not converse much with 
them with any freedom. I have, upon all the obsenra- 
tion that I have made, often considered the inwwrd state 
of the reformation, and tbe decay of the vitals of Chris* 
tiatuty in it, as that which gives more mdancholy im- 
pressions, than all the outward dang^m that surround 
it/' A striking verification of St. Paul's words in the 
Corinduans — contention for the doctrines of tbe Gospel 
bad taken place of the krv^ of it, preaching was more 
esteemed than prayer, and zeal even. to. martyrdom was 
more apparebt than that ^irit of piety and devotion that 
aloile can p&ove the existence of genuine love to €rod. 

Such was Ibe fearful situation of Europe, with respect 
to the reformed religion, wbdn the Revolution in £i^* 
land was attempted, fuid by the fiivouring aid of provi- 
dence, a protestant cbmrch and a protestant government 
efiectually and permanently secured to us. 

William suffered himself to be many times invited, be- 
fore he consented to appear in England ; though he was 
doubtless doing all he could to obtain those invitations, 
and to mgratiate himself by ample promises with all 
jparties in the reahub *' At first he only promised gene- 
rally, that he should have an eye on the afiairs of £ng« 
land ; and should endeavour to put the affairs of Ho11«m1 
in so good a posture, as to be ready to act when it should 
be necessary; and he assured them that if the king 
simuld go about eitiber to change the established religion^ 
or to wrong the pnlicess in her right, or to raise forged 
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ptets to destroy his friends, that he woald try what he 
could possibly do." James, ignorant of his danger, or 
regardless of it in what he deemed the righteous cause, 
now carried his misrule to the utmost, till he had united 
almost the whole of his subjects in common cause against 
him : and William made decided preparations for the in- 
vasion of the kingdom, with a force quite inadequate to 
the purpose, but relying on the disposition of the nation 
at once to join with him, immediately on his appearing on 
the shores of England. 

All things were now ready for embarkation. Burnet, 
who accompanied William to England, says — " I waited 
on the princess a few days before we left the Hague. 
She seemed to have a great load upon her spirits, but to 
have no scruple as to the lawfulness of tiie , descent. 
After much other discourse, I said, that if we got safe to 
England) I made no doubt of our success in all other 
things, I only begged her pardon to tell her, that if there 
should happen to be at any time any disjointing between 
the prince and her, that would ruin all. She answered 
me, that I needed fear no such thing : if any person 
should attempt that, she would treat them so as to dis- 
courage all others from venturing on it for the future. 
She was very solemn and serious, and prayed God 
earnestly to bless and direct us." Mary's situation at 
this moment was one that might well indeed weigh 
heavily on her spirits. The prayer that was offered for 
her husband's success implied an invocation of her fa- 
ther's ruin; and though Rapin mentions that she had 
insisted that no personal injury should be done her 
father, she must have felt that the life, as well as the 
possessions of one or both, was about to be endangered. 
** William took leave of his states, calling God to wit- 
ness that he went to England with no other intention 
but those set forth in his declaration, (to secure the laws 
from violation, defend the . established church, and en- 
quire into the birth of the prince of •Wales :) he did not 
know how God might dispose of hiA'; to his providence 
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he eommitted himself; wfaatsoeTer might become of 
Urn, he committed to them Die care of thehr oountnr, 
and recoiUmended the princess to ihem, in a most par- 
ticular manner ; he assnred them she lored Iheir coan- 
try perfectly, and equally with her own ; he hoped that 
whatever might happen to him they would protect her. 
and use her as she well deserved.'' 

(To be continued.) 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 


. letter the tenth. 

Dbar M., 

Among the many things, too many perhaps you think, 
that I have recommended to you as objects of pursuit, 
and food for mental appetite, there is on6 to which I 
have not yet alluded — and in the longest bill of fare ever 
issued, of what a fashionable school professes to teach, or 
a fashionable governess professes to have learned, I 
never remember to have found any mention of it. And 
they are right; for the one can never teach it, and the 
other has seldom learned it; and they who would be 
endowed with this accomplishment, must seek it on iheir 
behalf. I mean the study of yourself. And still perhaps 
you are no nearer to guessing what I intend than hefbre 
I told you. Yourself I mean, as you are distinguished 
firom all that is around you and about you — from those 
unanimated, unintelligent things I have been recom- 
mending to your attention, because they are the works 
of (ymni{}otence, and because they are the things essen- 
tial to your animal existence. More important timn 
all that contributes to our being here, inust be that to 
which it contributes — more worthy of investigation than 
all beside that i^ created, must be that for which it 
Wali created-— and as far as our present powers may 
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of which thej are the created kids. How. orhowft»» 
flus intdfectoal poaKsaioD aepaiates as fiwa the oiea- 
tores we call imtioiial, is ▼eiy diiScah to deiae, per. 
haps iaipossiile to know; and jet the distiactioa is 
olHriom and pereq>tiUe. Anhaah are siisc^lihle of 
pam and fdeasore, hope and fear — ^they have ttOBMy, 
tfaejr have aatieipation — they have choioe* diey can drii^ 
berate upon their dioice» and they can act apoa their do* 
liberatiiMis; they can comMne causes and oonseqaoooos^ 
and to escape the one, wiU avoid die other; wo treat 
them as responsible beings, capdkle of tmAiOvSmg iMt 
own propensities, and wdgfaing the fntnre against the 
present good, since we continnally act on timB by re« 
wards and pomshnents. Ail diese are irtiat we lerai 
operations of the mind ; yet we as distinctly see then 
perfoimed by die aimaal as by oarselves* When di«ro« 
fore, we say diat man only is endowed widi Biind> we sarely 
say more than we know. StiH we know and peroeiTe 
there is a difference — and it is that on which we most 
pride ourselves, in winch our superiority consists ; for in 
physical powers we are very often inferior to the raofnost 
of animals. Perhaps no small part of our advantango 
over the brute may consist in our being able to taluoi to 
improve, to apply the mental powers, and to make them 
subserve tlie happiness or misery of our present and oar 
future stete. However this be, we all understand the 
term mind, though we cannot define it ; and we cannot 
dispute its being the most important part of oarsolveSf 
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the most mystevious and interesting port of God's cre- 
ated works. And if you perceive the truth of this» you 
will not wonder that I should name it to yo« bb, next to 
the study of God's own truth, the most useful and desir- 
able of all studies. Nothing can so much enable us to 
oontroul the operations of our own minds as the habit of 
observing them, explaining them, and understanding 
them; and it is on those operations of the mind, on 
what passes within us, that depend all the outward re- 
sults of character and conduct, as they appear before 
men. Deep, concealed, incomprehensible, indeed, is 
much that is within us ; and for ever must remain so, 
till he who only knows what hq only has designed, shall 
be pleased to disclose it : but all that can b^^ known of 
these, as of his other works, is free for us to study; and 
the near^ be our interest in it, the more inviting should 
seem the pursuit. Yet this study, important as I have 
represented it, and consider it, is very much neglected, 
and that by many who take notice of every thing without 
them. If we have wondered at the incurious stupidity 
of those who can sit hour by hour before the fire, supply- 
ing, it with the cold fuel from which they derive their 
warmth, without ever feelmg the least desire to know by 
what process so extraordinary changes are produced; 
greater yet should seem the wonder that any one who 
has time and capacity for enquiry, should go on thinking, 
judging, reasoning, and giving outward expression, by 
word and deed, to all these inward operations, without 
ever feeling a desire to understand how they are carried 
on, and by what process those words and deeds come to 
be the result. If we want to improve our house, we go 
into all corners of it to see what can be altered — if we 
want to improve a piece of machinery, we take it to 
pieces, and see how it is made, how it works, aud how it 
may be amended — when we would improve our minds, 
we examine every thing, and study every thing, but our 
minds. Erroneous judgments, inaccuracy of expression, 
falseness of principle, instability and indecision of charac- 
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iidT, are aaiong the fruits of thU neglect; and it theoee 
sesultSy among women especially, that so few know what 
-they mean by what they say ; or have a reason, much less 
ean assign one, for the opinions they adopt or the line of 
eonduot they pursue. If we were more accustomed to 
reason upon our reasons, and to reflect upon our reflec- 
tions, to observe, in short, the workings of our minds, 
4iod to understand them, we should not so perpetually 
have to bewail the triumphs of a bad judgment over a 
good intention ; and the fair features of our most pure, 
Bod lovely, and perfect religion, would notbe distorted, 
as they are, with the fantasies, and extravagancies, and 
weakness, and illiberality of its professors, till one is fain 
to confess that, however beautiful in itself, its aspect in 
society is not lovely. 

Under this impression, dear M., I strongly advise you 
to take up, in your course of solid reading, that class of 
hooks wbiclk relates to the formation, character, and ac- 
tion of die human mind ; they are so numerous and so 
esjcellent in our language, that yon cannot be at a loss 
to find them ; and though at first the line of reading will 
pjresentsome difficulties that are new to you, perhaps 
require an efibrt of the mind to understand them that 
you have not been used to make, and even, it may be, 
seem at first uninteresting and dry, all these things iKill 
vanish rapidly before the delights of a newly-excited in- 
terest, a fresh-opened mine for curiosity to range in, and 
a perception of the uses to be made of its treasures. But 
the interest as well as utility of this class of reading will 
greatly depend on the immediate application of it to 
what is passing in your own mind : taken up as an ab- 
stract stady, it may seem dry-— considered as the study 
of yourself, it will become immediately interesting. Not 
wUle you are reading only, but through the succeeding 
hours, be looking often into your mind for the applica* 
tion' of the rules, the verification of the remarks you 
have been reading. Do as yon would do if you set out 
to travel through atsountry of which you had previously 
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been reading the description — yon would look out for the 
objects that had been observed upon, for the customs 
and manners described — ^you would compare the state- 
ment with the fact — and though you could perceive the 
outward circumstance only, you would call to mind the 
cause to which it had been ascribed, and the consequences 
likely to result from it. This do with your mind — watch 
your feelings, watch your thoughts, watch your words— 
not to constrain them, but as a mere spectator, as it were, 
of what is going on within you ; reflect upon them as they 
go by, with reference to what you hftve been reading ; 
and .1 have no hesitation, in assuring you this -dry study 
will become one of most animated interest, and, in the 
issue, of great utility in enabling you to controul and re- 
gulate the mind with whose secret springs you will thus 
become intimate. 

You complain that in advising the studies you are to 
pursue, I have neglected to point out the means of pur- 
suing them, by naming the books, &c. to which you 
should have recourse. This may partly have arisen from 
my averseness to all general system-~I no more Hke 
systems of reading, than I like systems of education: 
they are never applicable to individual cases, and in 
education our business is always with individuals : there- 
fore though there may be general hints, general princi- 
ples, general ideas upon the subject of education, I do 
not Kke general systems; and I have much the same feel- 
ing with respect to the course of reading to be prescribed. 
Some books may be within your reach, while others are 
not so — some may better suit the taste and turn of mind 
than others-^we must not shackle the mind vrith too 
many rules for growing ; or we shall do as our prede- 
cessors were wont to do with the persons of their child- 
ren, make them crooked in attempting to make them 
grow straight, which left at liberty, they would have done 
of course. But as I should not wish to see you wander- 
ing round and round a valuable collection of books, 
doubting^ which of the many may be worth withdrawing 
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firom its ranks, or hopelessly turning over the catalogue 
in a circulating library, having recourse at last to the 
shopman, as I have seen some ladies, to know which 
book he recommends, I will in future name such authors 
as are most read on the various subjects to which .we 
may allude. With respect to that immediately b^ore 
us, I can but repeat names already familiar to you, 
though their writings are not so. They tell us some- 
times in England that Scotch philosophy is not deep : 
whether that be so or not, it is quite deep enough for 
us ; and I should name to you the philosophical writings 
of Dugald Stewart as among the most interesting and 
the clearest of this class of writing — as also those of 
Reid. - Locke on the Understanding and Watts on the 
Mind are standard works, and usually read first; but 
they are of all, perhaps, the most difiScult to understand. 
Butler's Analogy, Burke on the Sublime, Alison on 
Taste, and other lighter and more modem works of the' 
same description, are certain to come into your hands, 
and if not directly to the point, may be comprised in this: 
class of books. 


THE LISTENER.— No. XXIV. 

I HAVE received from an unknown correspondent the 
following paper, as a contribution to my periodical listen- 
ings. It is something more serious, than I desire my 
papers to become— but I think there is an interest in it 
that will make it not unacceptable, and a truth to nature 
in it that will make it not useless. It is beside a sort of 
tale — which in this story-loving age makes seriousness 
to be accepted, when in a sermon it would be com- 
plained of. Calvinism, or Arminianism, or any other 
ism will go down, if it be delivered by a fictitious hero 
on his death-bed, instead of a living minister in his pulpit 
— ^witness the eagerness with which certain ladies carry 
off the religious novels from a circulating library, wh« 


would Dot hear so much tratk from the ,palptt for the 
world, lo8t*it shoald make them melhodistical — a prettjr 
eoonderable proof, worthy the notice of the advocates 
of such woricSy that they take the^ sentiments to be as 
much a fiction as the story that proponods them. Tins 
by the way. I do not myself consider the introdacing of 
this paper needs an apology , bat my yonng readers I 
find are becoming jealons of %hat they call tiie amnsii^ 
part of the publication ; and being myself more espe* 
oially a candidate for their favour, I would not that Aey 
should think the Listener grows too grave. 

The subject of the paper is Uiat which we all taft: 
about, and all alas ! have at some time need to exercise 
— and until the hour of that need arrives, we know little 
of what we talk about : and when it arrives, we are 
liable to as much mistake. The cold reasoner who never 
happened to have a heart, and therefore knows not what 
its aching means, faucies he is remgned to the ways of 
Providence because the tinngs &at befall him ner&t 
awaken rebellious feelings in the heart he has not. The 
prating gossip, who runs from house to house to tell the 
story of her own afflictions, claims the merit of resigna- 
tion too, because her g^efs have evaporated, like the 
contents of her tea-kettle, in bubble and vapour. The 
romantic spirit thinks itself resigned, when determined 
never to forego her sorrows, the sufferer has assenibled 
round her all that tends to keep them in remembrance 
— ^makes of her griefs her pleasure — stimulatess her 
appetite for pain, by gazing on the images of blistf 
foregone — ^refuses the aliment of cbeerfuller spirits, to 
feed herself on teanh— shuns whatever might dUv^rt her 
mind as if it were the touch of sacrilege, and mistakes for 
acquiescence in the will of heaven an excitation of feel- 
ing that nature always loves. The callom^ spirit thinks 
itself resigned, when blow after blow has so blunted the 
edge of feeling, that it is edged no longer — soured by 
disappointments, offended by ill-success, it takes venge^ 
ance on the world by sullen indifference and cold con*' 
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tempL It repeb as fhlse every kindlier diapositioQ, 
moeks at its good things, and defies its bad thingB— Joves 
noibiB^, truistts nothing, believes in nothing — land takes 
the hardening of the heart for the right effect of trials 
that were sent to soften it. The dissipated spirit thinks 
itself resigned, when like the pauper that betakes himself 
to the gin-shop to buy oblivion of his wants with the few 
remaining pence that suffice not to supply them, it loses 
in thoughtlessness the sense of sorrow — and in wild ine- 
briation drowning all consciousness, feeling, and reflec- 
tion, thinks it some merit that its grief goes too. All 
these things pass for submission, and are not what they 
pass for. Where then are we to look for it? For the 
most part where looking we shall not perceive it. If 
the poet or the sculptor wishes to personify Resignation, 
he sets her down beside a monument, or lays her in a 
' comfortable attitude under a willow-tree-— and he does' 
Tif^ ; for if he represented her cheerfully sweepbg the 
house in which she once was served, or hospitably carving 
the food she is too sick at heart to eat of, we should pro- 
bably not know what he meant. Yet it is so, that real 
Christian resignation is not beside the urn, among the 
wiUow-brooks, or in the relict-hung chamber. It is in 
the market-place, in the drawing-room, in the active du- 
ties of ordinary Kfe. Look for it where cheerfulness is 
in the countenance and composedness in the manner— « 
among those who seem alive to every claim of society, 
grateful for every pleasant gift of Heaven, susceptible 
of every tenderness of nature, interested in every lauda* 
ble pursuit, and promoting the welfare and enjoyment of 
all aroand them. You will not see it tfiere, for it lies 
too deep for human observation — she wears no weeds 
but in her heart — the sickening recollection, the weary 
9adness, the oft-returning throb of anguish, is where the 
stranger's eye may never penetrate, and men will call 
her by some other name : — but it is there and only there 
that Resignation has done her perfect work. Though it 
be true that our words are to those who have little yet 
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to do with resignatioii, their day is coming, and the timely 
coDHdering of her features may saire them from much 
mistake in feeling add in oondnot. On the subjoined 
faspet I have only to remark, that I should transpose 
the words, and oaU the higher feeUog Acquiescence, the 
lower Submission — by the former understanding a cheer- 
ful assenting to the dispensations of Heaven as good, 
and therefore acceptable ; by the latter a yielding to them 
as omnipotent, and therefore irresistible, but not accept- 
able. Words, however, are but arbitrary things ; we do 
not always know what meaning they convey to our own 
minds, much less to the minds of others. 


No study is in itself so interesting, contains so much 
variety, and yet is so rarely pursued, as the study of 
mind. How many sources of error, enmity, and dis* 
trust, does this wilful ignorance occasion? We too fre- 
quently judge of others by ourselves, and impute to 
them motives, by which we are aware that wef ourselves 
are influenced ; thus, their actions and conduct, viewed 
as springing from a wrong source, are laid open to that 
reprehebsion, which they would not deserve, if referred 
to their real motive. But the generality of men culti- 
vate so little acquaintance with their own minds, much 
less with those of others, that it is no wonder they know 
but little of those hidden springs of action, which lie so 
deep in the heart, that ere the streams reach us, we have 
lost sight of their source ; for it is only the eye of pene- 
trating and extensive observation that can apprehend, 
and, the mind of quick and accurate discrimination that 
can correctly estimate, in others, those motives and feeU 
ings which are not unfrequently, even to their possessor 
himself, unknown and tmacknowledged. There are 
many who study not the secrets of their own hearts, that 
start with amazement, when the skilful and tender finger 
•f friendship removes the veil, or the more rough hancl 
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of enmity tears it aside, and. discloses the real source of 
their bobduct. .How liable then must they be to form an 
incorrect estimate of the motires of others ! 
' The real nature of genuine submission is little knoirn, 
and its influence but rarely felt: much that is so called 
deserves not the name. The MiSTAKk is, in confound- 
ing submission with acquiescence, and the fault is, in 
supposing we can of ourselves exercise that grace, which 
is from him alone who requires the exercise of it. Ac- 
quiescence expresses concurrence, with little or no op- 
position from the will ; while submission includes resig- 
nation triumphing over strong adverse feeling. A worldly 
character is of course unacquainted with the power of 
both these principles. If stoicism, instead of feeling, 
mount guard on the outlets of his heart, then he needs 
not their corrective influence; but if acuteness of feeling 
and strong mental susceptibility mark his character, then 
will he fly from one vain pursuit to another, to assuage 
his grief; or he will give himi^elf up to the bitterness of 
despair, rejecting the comfort which is offered him, and 
ignorant of a higher source of consolation. The same 
characters, under the influence of- divine grace, wiU il- 
lustrate these two principles. We see a Christian suffer- 
ing under bereavement, and he beairs up under hb loss 
in a manner we did not expect ; we are surprised at his 
calmness, and call it submission. But were we to look 
into his mind,' we should find that this apparent submis- 
sion had its source not so much in a reference to* the 
dispensations of Jehovah, as in the natural constitution 
of his mind; which gave him not the power to feel 
acutely that stroke, which would have wellnigh crushed 
a spirit formed in a different mould. Acquiescence 
and not submission will characterize the feelings of this 
individual. We see another, bowed down under the 
heavy hand 'of affliction, and bleeding from a recent 
wound : we see him perhaps avoiding society, presenting 
the appearance of dejection and mourning, and appa- 
rently engrossed with the subject of his bitter grief. We 
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say, where is the power of religion ^ This man indoles 
in his sorrow, and exhibits not that submission, which so 
adorns the Christian character. Alas! we have heard 
not the sighs which have been nttered in secret, we have 
seen not the tears, nor have witnessed the supplications, 
which have ascended to the throne of mercy, tiiat his 
sorrow may be subjected to the chastening inSuence of 
this grace, and that he may be enabled from the heart to 
say, " Not my will, but thine be done."' Both are alike the 
cidldren of Grod, both are made desirous of bowiog to 
his will : but in the one are strong natural feelings, whieh 
work adverse to the power of grace ; but when grace 
gains the victory over nature, as in the end it assuredly 
will, it is then that religion is effectually exalted ; it is 
then that the character sinnes forth the br^htest, and 
reflecting the glory of Jehovah, shines to his praise and 
honour. 

I once saw the source and power of submission beauti- 
fully exemplified in one whom I knew not, and who 
was not aware that any ^ but her Mi&er witnessed the 
scene, which I possessed facilities for obsenHmg, of a 
pecuUar nature. It was in the night season, and in- 
structive was the lesson I learned at flmt window. A 
young and handsome female, clad in widow's weeds, 
was pacing the room with a hurried and disord^lred dtep; 
an infant lay extended in her arms, on wMch she oc- 
casionally glanced, with apparent agony of mind. Her 
eyes incessantly wandering round the room, betrayed 
that agitated state of feeling, which appears to read the 
tale of woe, in every object that meets the sight. From 
her own appearance, and that of her vesture, T conjee* 
tured that she had not long worn that dress, the siglit of 
which carries a thrill of sympathy into the heart of tbe 
compassionate beholder. With the attractions of youth 
and beauty, which affliction, though so heavy, had not 
yet had time to efface, there was mingled an expression 
of intense feeling, and deep melancholy: her present 
excitement of mind added still farther to the appear- 
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aace of this interesting female. M; attention was ar- 
rested, and from the contemplation of this scene, my 
thoughts were led to dwell on the varied lot, which ia 
adjudged -to mortals. My speculations were extending 
far and wide on the subject of comparative happiness 
and misery. Bat my mind was soon roused to the reality 
of the scene whic^ was before me, when T saw the con- 
VQlsive starts of the infant, and the more agonized looks 
of the mother. Its little body was writhing under the 
inSuence of convulsion : its blackening complexion, 
qniveriDg lip, and clenched band, all bore witness to the 
power of the disorder, and seemed the too true precur- 
sors of death. When the fit was over, the mother 
kneeled down/and with the infant still in her arms, thus 
gave vent to her bursting feelings. 

" O thou merciful Father of the fatherless, and hus- 
band of the widow ! graciously look upon my afflictions, 
and pitifully behold the sorrows of my heart. -Thou hast 
taken away from me the delight of mine eyes with s 
stroke ; thou hast left me a widow on the earth ; thou 
hast vi«ted with affliction this my only child, and thou 
art threatenmg to deprive me of this, my last earthly 
comfort. Spare! oh spare me, my heavenly Father !- 
this dear pledge of that love, which death itself has 
hardly divided ! Leave ! oh leave me, this sweet re- 
membrancer of joys, which shall no more be mine ! I ' 
would bust in thee as my father ; I tomtld believe that 
thou doest that which is best for me ; I toauld say, ' thy 
will be done ; ' but oh ! that it may be thy will, that I 
should not drink the very dregs of the cup of sorrow, . 
that this one blessidg might be mixed in the draught of 
woe, which is my portion here. Thou hast visited me 
with many and sore chastisings, and my heart acknow- 
ledges that I have deserved them all, and that there la 
not a single blessing which I can claim at thy 1 
But oh ! my G>od 1 rich in mercy — spare me this 
take from me every earthly enjoyment besides, the 
fice will be but small; but tear not away the heart-i 
u h 3 
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of my existencey in taking my ctuld. Assuage, 1 intreat 
theey'the safferings of this inoocent babe, and spare my 
maternal heart these bitter pangs." She rose from htt 
knees, and sat down, still watching- the infant : a ray of 
hope gradually lighted up her despairing countenance, 
as it lay quietly on her knees, and its breathing grew 
less and less disturbed. Not one tear moistened that 
colourless cheek, or even filled that eye, which betrayed 
a coi^ict of feeling, too strong and deep for utterance. 
This tranquil state of body was granted to mother and 
chUd, for one hour, at the end of which time a stSI 
stronger conrulsion than the last appeared ready to rend 
the little tabernacle of flesh, and let the tenant go fiee. 
This distressing fit continued with little intermissien for 
some time. I could not leave the spot, and was resolved 
to wait the event. Many were the petitions which the 
mother put up from time to time for.the life of her child : 
the broken sentences escaped half finished from h^ lips, 
and spoke that agony of mind which defied language to 
express it. Two female friends now entered the room, 
with slow and doubtful step, as though they feared their 
presence might prove an unwelcome intrusion ; they ap- 
peared solicitous to render assistance to the infismt and 
consolation to the mother ; but she stediiEustly rejected 
both. One even attempted to take the child from her 
arms, but was repulsed with a look and manner almost 
approaching to phrenzy. She then proceeded to o&&f 
such oonsolation as those are wont to present, who scaree 
ever felt the need of it tibemselves ; but as an idle tale 
were all her words in the. ear of her firiend. The other, 
whose heart appeared overflowing with kindly feelings 
and Christian sympathy, sat for some minates in silent 
emotion ; at length she said — ** How vain are the words 
of man to reach so deep a wound ! Gracious Father { 
send down thy Sf»rit, the Comforter, to pour a healing 
balm into the bleeding heart of thine afflicted handmaid 1" 
then addressing herself to die widow, who continued to 
walk to and fro wiA much agitatk>n^ '' Oh my friend. 
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hare you lost sight of your Saviour, in oare for your 
hsbe I Who has said, ' Call upon mo in the day of 
trouble i ' Who has dedared, ' I will be better to thee 
tiian ten sons t ' Who has promised, ' As thy day is, so 
shall thy strength be!' And who has engc^i^ to 
strengthen thine heart, if thou wilt only wait on him 7 
Remember in whose hands is the rod^in the hand of 
your Father — your 6od--He who is too wise to err, 
and too good willingly to afflict. View this trial as the 
painful, yet salutary means, of withdrawing your afibe- 
tions from this world, and fitting you for higher enjoy- 
ments; and you will then see, that it is the hand of 
mercy and love, and not of wrath, that strikes the blow, 
which drives you nearer to himself." 
. '^ Leave me," said .the disconsolate mother, ** leave 
me to eof God — and to my child." 

'' Yes>" said her friend, ^* we will leave you to your 
God ; we will commend you to J^ovah's cure. May 
you be enabled, through fkith, to commit your babe into 
the amm of a compassionate Saviour ; remember what 
bodily sufferings— -what mental pangs he endured to 
redeem your soul, and the soul of your child," 
' With evident concern and reluctance, they now left 
the room. A short interval, and the fits returned with 
increased violence* Loud and piercing were now the 
cries of the lovely infant, and the power of despair ap>» 
peared-to strengthen in the mind of the wretched mother. 
With all the wildness of agony she ejaculated, " Sustain 
me, O my God!" When this heart-rending paroxysm 
was over, I watched her countenance, and much was I 
astonished to see it gradually assume a calmer appear- 
ance. There was evidently a contest carrying on wklmi ; 
but it was not the contest of a retreating hope, that is 
slowly and reluctantly dispossessed of its feeble holds by 
the powerful grasp of despair. It was the ravmgs i^ 
adverse feeling, giving way to the power of submission 
*— G^d was answering her prayer, but not in the way she 
expected. She cast her eyes upwurd, and vesignatioir 
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was in that look. She fixed them on the child, with an 
expression in which tendenwss, and compassion tn^ 
umphed over the intensity of grief and despair. She 
^>peared for some minntes engaged in deep thoaght*, 
till with feelings apparently much composed, and carried 
beyond the passing moment, she again bent her knee in 
the attitude of prayer : yet quivering were the lips, and 
tremulous the voice, which faintly uttered, *' O thou 
God of long-suffering, and tender mercy ! listen to thine 
handmaid ; for thine ear is not heavy that thou canst not 
hean Teach me to bow before thy inscrutable decrees 
with humble submission : suffer me not to repme at 
what thou doest. How hast thou borne with my self- 
will — my ingratitude — ^and my unbelief — ^rich in goodness 
thou didst bestow on me blessings, which I deserved not, 
but which I abused — I made them my idols — ^I loved 
them more than my God. In love and in mercy thou 
takest them away, and my rebellious heart rises against 
thee, arraigns thy providence, disputes thy- right, and 
questions thy love. Have I not reason to be ashamed 
and abased before thee ? Thou hast not /granted me the 
desire of my heart, but thou hast heard my prayer, and 
hast given me an answer of peace. Thou didst look on 
the thing that thou madest, and thou sawest the rough 
waves of affliction about to swallow her up : thou madest 
the tumult without, and the tumult within ; and thou 
didst whisper ' Peace, be still ! be not dismayed — I am 
thy God — a present help in time of trouble.' Is not the 
hope of salvation mine? Are not the promises of Je^M& 
mine ? Is not the prospect of glory mine ? And shall I 
not trust in thee at all times, and be satisfied with thee 
only as my portion ? I bless thee that thou hast even now 
made me willing to give up my best earthly treasure — 
thou hast taught me to resign my child — Lord Jesus! 
receive it io thine arms, and give it a place among thy 
dear lambs. And grant to thy bereaved handm^d, much 
of thy presence to support her in affliction, and to keep 
her from repining, even in thought — grace must work 
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against nature ; may grace be iStroDg, that glory may re* 
dotind to God — streDgthen my faith, O* Lord, and help 
me to set my affectiong more on the things which are 
atboTe — severe is the rod which liiou hast sent to wean 
me from the world — ^but oh! may it do its work, and 
may live henceforth for the praise of my Redeemer. 
Yet g^nt me one petition ^~oh ! my God ! visit not 
again^ I entreat thee» this dear babe with those distress-^ 
ing pangs, which rend my maternal heart — ^bid it depart 
ill peace. Oh ! calm the waves of that distressed sea, 
and waft the little spirit gently o'er. And when I have 
done and suffered all thy will on earth, and my change is 
come, then. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." She paused 
— ^her voice had gradually strengthened into a firm and^ 
tranquil tone : she yet remained with uplifted eyes, ab- 
sorbed in the feelings of devotion. A few minutes — and 
the mother gazed upon her child — ^its eyes were closed 
"^Ae bent her head over its little face, that its warm 
breath might play on her cheek — ^but breath there was 
none— the spirit had fled. Y. 
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( Continued from page 333 J 

CLASS XX. — CRYPTOGAMIA — FLOWBRS IKeONSPI- 

CUOUS. 

In the botanical arrangement that, after Withering^ 
we have adopted, the twentieth and last Clasii is Crypto- 
gamia, of which the character is fliat the flowers are so 
indistinct, it is impossible to number the Pistils or Sta^ 
mens, or even to discover where they are. The difficul- 
ties attending the study of this Class are so considei^ble, 
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that we should not recommend it at first to the attention 
of the learner, theagh the numerous, beautiful, and curi- 
ous subjects it Comprises, must eventually make it a sub- 
ject of interest and curiosity. Our purpose is not to dwell 
long upon it, being certain that no descriptions, brief 
$nd compressed as ours must necessarily be, will in any 
way assist the student io the study of this peculiar class. 
We shall mention simply what sorts of plants are con- 
tained in it, and for the rest refer our readers to larger 
botanical treatises, of which this single Class gienerally 
occupies half as much space as all the others together.^ 
Different botanists divide it differently — we shall con-, 
aider it as containing five Orders — Filices^ Musci, Hepa- 
ticsB, Algse, and Fungi. 

1. Filices, Ferns, we can scarcely be unacquainted 
with under the English name. The plant consists only, 
of a Frond, as described in a former lesson, Plate 2. 
Fijf, 1. — On the back, the summit, or base of which, is 
the fructification, clearly visible in brown substances, but 
entirely inconspicuous as to .the parts that usually . 
compose a flower. We know a Fern when we see it 
by the general character and appearance ; but if we 
examine deeply into the character of this beautiful race, 
we must expect to be puzzled — ^for there are plants of 
which the most experienced botanists have not agreed 
whether they be Ferns or not. 

2. Musci, Mosses, is a name familiar to us also, and 
in a common way we know where to apply it, but 
scientifically it has its difficulties also. The parts of tiie 
.flower are more perceptible in this Order than in the • 
last, the Stamens and Pistils are frequently distinct, as 
well as the leaves, stalks, and other parts of a plant. 
The construction is exquisitely curious and beautiful; 
they are found in the hottest and the coldest climes, the 
last to die of drought or frost, and the first to recover on 
the return of more genial weather. Of all the Orders of • 
this Class we shoidd consider the Mosses as the most 
aoiusing and least difficult to study. 
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3. Hepati^se^ Liverworts^ we should probably in com- 
mon language call Mosses too; and tbey are in every 
respect nearly allied to them^ and only to be distin- 
guished by the minute characters. 

4. Algee, Flags. In this Order we mnst expect very 
many difficulties. It contains the lichens, which in many 
respects resemble Mosses — ^the Sea-weeds, the Lavers, 
and a great iiumber of fresh-water plants of the same 
Genera, but for which we have very generally no English 
names ; they being productioiis that none but the bota- 
nist seeks or enquires of. We can learn nothing of them 
without reference to minute and accurate description. 

5. Fungi, Mushrooms. These are plants so distinct 
in their constructipq from every other, that some have 
doubted whether they may not rather be oif an animal 
nature ; but there seems little ground for this supposi- 
tion. The substance is fleshy, quick in growth and of a 
short duration, differing in texture, from a watery pulp 
to a leathery toughness. Of all our divisions of vege- 
table productions, the Fungi are the most numerous, 
and as far as we know, the least useful — ^in many cases 
indeed, they are rather the engines of destruction; as 
the growth of a Fungus upon them, is undoubtedly the 
cause of blight or decay fo other substances. StOl we 
cannot doubt, that like all created things, they live to 
serve a purpose ; and if useless themselves, may be the 
support and food of something that is useful. 

Plate xxiv presents the drawing of a plant of the 
description we usually call Sea-weed — these are in- 
cluded, as we have said, in the Glass Cryptogamia, Order 
Alg», but examination only could have shown it to be, 
ias it is, of the Genus Fusci. The broad, flat, leathery 
substance, the fructification consisting only of globules 
within the substance of the plant, without any external 
appearance of seed or flower, lead us to suppose it may 
be so : on the whole, the plant we have picked up, for it 
grew where we could not well go to gather it, answers to 
the following description. It is about a foot in length. 
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of a thick, leathery substance, not notchecLat the edges. 
The leaves are flat, forked at the end, from half an inch 
to an inch in breadth, with a strong rib nmnkig up the 
middle. There are bladders in pairs or solitaiy at the 
division of the leaves, and on ^6 mid-ribs. At the 
points of the leaves there are small tuberoles or granor 
lations within the substance. When fresh, the plant is 
of a deep olive, turning reddish in decay : and it is re- 
markable, that wherever the stem or leaves are bruised, 
or an incision made, a number of small leaves gpow out 
of the wound. This description is sufficient to ascertain 
that we have the Fucus Yesiculosus, Bladder Sea-weed. 

CLASS XX.— CRYPTOGAMIA— Flowees I»coiispicuowsi 

Order 1. — Filices Ferns 

Order 2. — Musci ...... Mosses 

Order 3. — Hepaticae . . . .liverworts 

Order 4. — Algs Flags, Lichens, Sea- weeds 

Ordbe 5. — Fungi .;.... Mushrooms 

Having thus gone through the twenty Glasses, and 
made a slight mention of the Genera contained in eadi, 
we refer our readers for more minute description of the 
Generic and Specific characters of plants to the larger 
works we have had occasion to name. 

Of children's books we have already mentioned some 
in other parts of our work. To those who are desirous 
and capable of going farther, we recomm^id for atten- 
tive perusal Sir J. E. Smith's Introduction to Pfaysiolo^ 
gicd and Systematical Botany. As a Catatogue^ to which 
to refer in our examination of the flowefs w« find» we 
have elsewhere spoken of those of Withering and Smith 
— ^the latter we considered as the better work-^the 
former as offering more facility to the inexperienced : 
either would serve our purpose. So furnished^ we may 
proceed in our study, without need of further assistance: 
the botanical terms will become familiar to us by the fre- 
quency of their recurrence, and all seeming difficulties 
will quickly disappear. The objects of our study are 
*^"^d us and about us ; we can scarcely walk out in the 
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country wjithoat treading them under our feet^ and we 
may. ^eek long and far before we ean. exhaust them. 
The costly ejcperiments of theCihemiits^ the&r^sot^ht 
material^ of the Mineralogiatjr are not needed hete: th^ 
speoimens are free to 931, and within thfiieaiQh'of;all; 
each- retmrning season bdngs us new and abundant trea- 
sures, that no one cares to-daim^ and whoever finds^may 
take .: yet are they of .heaven's most exquisite productions, 
a source of ^mpisement innocentvas inexhaustible)* and of 
^pvfledlge worthy; of the highest iikteUectv W^ may add 
to this, that, unlike oliier studies which are mostly seden- 
tary» the pursuit of this* may greatly contribute to the 
body's healthy and to that vigour and activity. of spirit, 
which^x^rcise in the open air somqcb tends to promote. 
Of th^t still better use which this pursuit partakes of in 
connexion with ^ other study of the iwocks of nature, 
we haye already and amply spoken. It remains only 
that we leave with our reader a few hints for :the prac- 
tical pursuance of the study.- : ..> 

It is so little satisfactory to pick to pieces a specimen 

apd cast jit away, trusting to. memory entirely to recollect 

its name, and recogmze its characters when we chance 

to meet.with it again, that every botanist feels inclined 

to make some record of his progress and dii^coVeries^ by 

enregistering in some way the specimens and their niunes. 

. The usual method of doing this is by preserving thc'plants 

in a dried state. Every particular of a plant may be thus 

preserved, except the colomr, and by immerging the^ried 

0ower into hot water, you can at any time^so restore its 

parts as to be fit for examination. Great nicety ttoid care 

are requisite in forming such an Herbarium. ' They di6uld 

be placed between paper in their most natund position, 

not artificially opened and arranged, unless it be-scmie 

one or two of the flowers that may be opened to show 

the internal parts. Some plants will grow after they are 

laid down, which must be prevented by putting them 

first in hot water, or by a hot iroar--but except where 

this is necessary to kill them* it is better not to iron them : 
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•bo those that aire diq>08ed to east off their leaves when 

. diy, mul be immersed in hot water. li is necessary to* 

lasten the specimens, when dried , to thepaper, eiflier by 

a little glue, or by strips of paper across die stems. 

Against each plant should be Written the Class and 

- Order to wUoh it belongs* the Befaaieal nnd IBiigfidi 

nanosy and* if we please, the place and season in wMelifii 

^wa»icrand« Ihried ptoiCs are mnoli subject to be cov- 

swied by insects* as well as the pot^r on which they ase 

' fand. To prevent tUs* it is recommended to dissolve 

>al»oiit two drams of corrosive sabymote of mercory^with 

a little camphor*, in a pint of rectified spirits of wine* 

and apply the ttiixtare with a bmeh to ;the varioas paite 

of the plant when qnite dry* mixings also alitUe of it wfth 

the i^oe : it should be done before they are Jbstened* to 

avoid staining the paper* They must liien be kept in a 

dry place. 

The dfficnity of preserving plants Well* and the cmn- 
brons form of a large collection when preserved* alsotiie 
loss of their beanty by the fieuliDg colonr* indnced ns to 
adopt another plan* whidi is within ^e reach of most 
Wdies* and if not so strictly sdientEBCal* will be likely to 
prove much more amusing than- the plaii^ ^mselves. 
Instead of drying our speehnens* we make a drdwing of 
each* with strict attention to its botanicaT characters*^ 
even in tiie minutest particulars* for which purpose tiie 
description should be read and tiie Ibwer examined 
h^are it is drawn* lest some specific character be over- 
looked. As painting flowers is a work of some length* 
we adopted the plan of drawing and shadowing them 
widi pencil only* as if for engraving* and merely tinting 
over tiie )^ndil with the proper eoloniing: The effect 
h good* and the process vq^ quick ; so thai a coDectbn 
niiqr thoS^ be made with very lltfle cost of time.- Wd^^ay 
tids is tritinn reaob of most ladies* because most ladies 
can dra^ t or if A^ cadiiot* they m^ht* if they chose it, 
soi'^ar as t^ -sketch a flower from nature/ a task ^ that 
requires neither the tflileiit iiot the knowledgb^re'qpti^te 
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for jother dmvin^; or for painting*. We strongly reeov- 
meiiid^t)ua: method to our younger friends, to whom it 
wiii.pro^e^ m innocent and useful amusement in their 
leisure ; wM by the time they cease to be young, they 
wiii hare a very valuable collection of botanical draw- 
iilgs. ^ Should any difficulty presfjit itself in the method, 
let tkem choose first the same .flpvers we have given in 

oiir plates, and drawing their own from a living sped-. 

men, correct and shadow it by reference to ours — there 

is no difference but to substitute the pencU for the ink 

of the engraving. 

DIRECTIONS 

FOR GOLOURIN<;^ THB PLATB8 IN VOLS. 3 AND 4. 

Plate 13. Ly thrum ^alicaria. Remembering our 

fprmer advice to mix the coloiurs thin, and lay them on 

equally with a large hmsh — ^mix Gramboge and Ftussian 

Green for the leaves, stem, and calix, for the latter and 

for the upper leaves,. with a larger proportion of the 

yellow. Mark a fine distinct line of Bed Lake round 

the edge of iho leaves, and tint with the sape^'the stem, 

the points of the calix, and of the fruit leaves. Put a 

very small quantity of Prussian Blue into the Lake, and 

colour with it the whole flower, except a slight touch of 

yellow in the middle: filaments of the same colour; 

anthers a deep green. 

Plate 14. Potentilla Anserina. The front of the^ 
leaves of a grass green— 'that part which folds over so as 
to show the back, of the palest blue-green. The stems 
entirely Bed Lake — ^the flower an equal yellow^ 

Plate 16. Banunoulus Aquatilis. Leayes and stems 
rather light green, flower whiter-stamens and claws of 
the petals yellow. 

Plate 16. Scutellaria Gidericulata. The upper sur- 
face of thor leaves of a bright green, the under surface 
and calix of a whitish green. The flowers bright blue , 
paler towards the centre. Stem a strong purplish jred. 
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Ptat€ 17. Cardamme^ Phitensis. The leaves and 
sterns of an equal green. ' The stamens, pSstiI» and claws 
of the petals pale yeUow— the outer part of the petals 
lilac, incfining to white in the middle-^lilac to be made 
of IVttssian Blue and Lake, the latter pr^omitiatiDg. 

Plate 18. Altihaea Officinalis. The leaves and strai 
of a bright green^^the flowers of the very palest pink, 
veined abo with pink. The tftbe^ of filaments a br^irht 
red, tile andiera deep purple. ^ 

Pldte 19. "Vicfa Oracrca. leaves and st^m an equal 
green, rather bluish. The flowers of bright blue, with a 
slight tinge of pink. "^"^ 

Plate 20. Hyperic^ Fttlphmm. Leaves green — 
stem strongly tinted mth^.^urnt^ limber. Flowers bright 
yellow, marked and pointed, %ith red — stamens yellov, 
ahlbers and buds of Lake dhd GaM)og& mixed. 

Ptate 21. €ichorium'tntybus. ' I^aVes'of the usual 
green — stems and callxand florel leaves a: %hter green, 
edged and tipped witb Seppia. 'Flbwers of the most 
brilliant bltib— the best colour is the llttramarine. 

Plated. AdiiOfeal^Winica. Leaves a deep green 
-^the JDidddle iKb *bf tfag .f^^ves,* the stem and oalix a 
Whitish gr^en. ' Central florets ydlpw^ — those of the cir- 
ctiiiiferenee %hite. ^ Jill whit6 lowers should be wieushed 
WithiOie palest possible lint b¥^ ' 

P'lafe ^. Centaurea 'Sbabiosa. Leaves, stem and* 
calix green — edg^s of the latter brbwh — ^flowefs either 
white, washed with a pale yellcrtr, or a reddish' purj[>le 
fbtmed of Jjiake and truSslatf Blue. 

Pldte 24. Pucus Versiculpsus. Tte whole' pltot 
washed wiih an olive colour, best fonned of Bj*bwn Hnk 
and Slep^Ia ; iha;^ be made of Seppia and Grai^boge. ^ 
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PEiLSPECTIVE DRAWING. ^ 

- LESSON XXlV.— Plate 24. 

"WW have reserved our , only remaining lesson in' Pter- 
spectiveV for the shadows cast by natural objedts upon 



ihe m^tor. The rule for these is simple and easy, and 
-Will iiee4 but little explanation. Let a a, Plate XXIV. 
be Uie outline of the water. Fig. 1. represents tvo 
posts, one perpendicular, the other reclining, but both 
planted close to the water's edge. Nothing is necessary 
liere but to make the reflectiop of the perpendicular 
post also perpendicular in the water, and of the saipe 
length as the post : the reclining oi&e to form an e^ual 
angle with the line a a, till it meets th& dotted perpendi- 
cular b: all objects close^^o the water and on a levd 
yritix it, to be formed in the same way ; merely drawing 
the shadow of the same size and shape as thQ object, in 
^a reversed position. Fig* 2. is also on a level with the 
-water, but not close to it ; the space therefbre that the 
^intervemng. ground occupies in the picture, must be 
taken from the shadow, as. marked by the dotted line c, 
the space from c to if , being eqaal to that from d to the 
^tUne a. TI^ part of the building above c will thus alone 
vI5e reflected. Fig. 3. U not only at a distance from the 
water^s edge, but it is on an elevation above it. This is 
to be represented by dropping the Iine€ from the base of 
the tree as far as we swfippse tfee mound on wUdi ft 
44aiids to be above the level of the water: this may be 
judged of by the eye, or a^easjired according to the 
method in Lesson XIX. for the ascent of the street. 
.From the base of this line e the remaining space to the 
Une a will be the apparent distance of the object from 
the water, and that is to be taken, as in Fig. 2. from the 
length of the reflection — aq that the pa^ of the tr^ 
above f will alone be reflected : the space from one ^/bA 
of the line e to /, being e<iual to the isipace from 1|ie 
other end to the line a. 

We have now pursued our lessons in Perspective bb- 
far as we intended .: no farther, that is, than is essential 
to every young person to understand, for the purpose of 
sketching from nature. Subjects might be endlessly 
multiplied, and rules more intricate be supplied: fo? 
elaborate architectural drawings much more would be 
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nee^sary-^iit iliiiB was not our ptirpoie. There wte 
many larger add more scientific works upon the sabrject^ 
wUcli they wha would pursue it farther may haye re- 
course to, and win now, we trust, und^erstand ; tlion^ 
had ihey commeinced with theiil they probd>ly would 
not. Of (he wori» we have s^eh on flie sabject^ we 
consider Wood's to be the plainest and the best" Cor 
practical purposes. ... 


INTRODUCTION \ . 

• «> A . .. . ; ,• ; 

SERIES OF FAMILIAH CONVERSATIONS 

ON tHE ANIMAL KINGDOM. / 


Ij>IK6, or organized beings, have; irbihjhe^eariiest 
periods of olbi^ervation, been divided into twd kingdoms ; 
th^ Animial and the Vegetable. The ^stgeneraRy en- 
dowed with the faculties of sense and motion ; die Second, 
destitute of both, and capable obiy of vegetation. 
The Jirst and most important circumstance which dis- 
' tinguishes an animal from a vegetable, is the pdssession 
' of an intestinal cayity, or stomach ; wher^ the food is 
' prepadred by digestion to be distributed, either by ab- 
sorbtioQ or circulation, to every part of the body. Of 
^' this all plants are destitute ; for th<^y sire sujiplied by the 
son and the surrounding atmosphere, with juices klre^y 
prepared for flieir nourisbmetit. ; \ - ^ :'■ 
'"^^ The Wondf leading character of anlnials'is the circu- 
^' lating systeiDQi : this is less essential Ukah tlie digej^ve, 
and does pot exist in animals of tiie nimbler 'dokifotina- 
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The third i^ r^spiratipn; which is esseiitikl tb the con- 
, stitution of the ^niiiial body^ Animals are found 't6 ex- 
ercise all their functions with inoi'is or les^ efficiency, in 
. proportion as their respiration is more Or les^ peif<^t. 
Tbe yoW#n'peculiaritv o^ aiiiihais is^ that dXjrgen 


i^d' it^ogefi;- 1^ gaAei^ wUohvpluitgrfejeot; «er«9. 
iieiiliftl^^ 'Aeir life. They in retaia throw off a gemt 
fwp9ftion of hydrogen <nd oarbooy which fi»tti the 
{>rbei{Md paftd of the vegetable ^tnopoBitioii; - 

The ieveftd divisiMd of OfauBes, OMen^ and. Genera, 
are ebi^oyed in the 2k>ologieal ^artmeBt <»f Natitial 
-History, as wett as in the mineral and iw|fetabl0b 

The^ Ba;r<m Cnvier, whose i^ystem ii now moii es* 
tMtD^, distriblttes th6 whole animirf kiagdom ihtefsiir 

' 1/ VBBTSBRATfiD animals, or :tho8e' in- which, die 
brain and chief trunk of the nervous system, the sjnnal 
marrow, are enclosed ioTbony coverings ; the former 
called i^ cranittBi or 8kn|i, the flatter, the rertebra or 
back bone. Tins Class is divided mto four Orders: 
Mammalia, or those animals th^t nourish their young by 
milk. Birds, Reptiles, andJPishe^, wluch are again sub- 
divided into various Genera and Spepi^s. , 

2. MoLLUSCA. la animals of . t^i^ Clas? we find no 
skeleton : the muscles are simply ^tadied4o the skin, 
which forms a soft and contractile iBaV)exmg,/pr mantle, 
in which the viscera are endk>sed; Many species in this 
Class are Aimisfaed with a shell. .: - < 

3. Articulated animals^ ih which the covering of 
the body is divided into & certain number of rmgs, form- 
ing frequently a kind of external skeleton. 1^ Class 
contains the, four. Or4i.ei!^ of JVortfi^^ ffrmtftcea, Arach^ 
ntcfa, and Zfurec^. I . ,, : 

4. Zoophytes, ox: radiated, animals: those which, 
though possessed of tfaeclnrf'characteristic of an animal, 
a digestive organ, yet bear, in somepartioulars, a strong 
resemblance to vegletables. 

In the series 'of faimiliar t^onversatibns 6n the animal 
kingdom, to winch thi^ rapid; sketch is intended as an in- 
troduction, we shall proceed, contriary to the usual me- 
thod, from the lowest to the highest scale in animated 
nature: from the simply-constructed polype to the lord 
of the creation : and while we observe the different con- 
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twamtiom, piopoiintiet and iaatiacto that diitiagiiish the 
tyariouB orders of •rnmab^ and notice tde admirable ad- 
aptatioB of the whole to promote theb enjoyments, and 
to fit each for the phioe in creation it was designed to 
joooupy, we shall be convinced that it is not the heavens 
alone that dedsore the glory of God> nor (be firmaiiient 
,onIy whidi shewedi his wondrous weeks.; bat that 
** His omnipotence, bis wisdom, and his supmnjiending 
{pfovidenoe, are eqnally manifested in. the meanest worm 
that creeps upon .(he earth, and in die lowest of the 
radiated tibes.tfaat skimharin the ccaid,^Te8.af oceaii*^ 


jSYMNS AND POETICAL RECBEATIQNS. 


PSALM xa. 

Wao in the secret of thy presenoe h]de, 
X) thott Most High, in peace secorely Dest; 

.Under thy shadow they shall, still abide. 
Guarded by the Almi^i^ Oodand blest. 

To theoy the Lord Jehorah, I wfll sing; 

Thou ait my rode, nqr refiigs, any abode ; 
^y soul's strong confidencoimy glorious King, 

In whom for ever I. will trust— my Gpd. 

> He 'will deliver thee from every jinare ; 

Satan shall spread the net for thee in vain j 
Though sin's impoisqned arrows fill the air. 

The soul in Christ uninjured shall remain. 

* Thine eveHasting strengdi wiiyb^ be fbta^ 

Beneath his wings thy soul shoS -rest in peace; 
»His fidth shall shield and eomfmss thee around, 
Till every dsnger, evf^,9torm 4wdl cease. 

^ The Lord is thy salvation and ^ Hght« . 

What riiaU alarm thee guai^ded by his eyel 
Thaa shalt not fear the terrors of the night. 

Nor deadly shafts by day that round thee fly. 

* Walking in darkness, with terrific power. 

Though the swift pestilence its .thousands day, 
Or tens of thousands perish in the hour, 
When dire destructiiHi points the burning rqr.. 
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' Though on the'impioas tbiiie eyes shall 
The threatened ^ials of Ms wrath descend, 

His indignation will not fall on thee. 
For in the judj;e thou shait behold thy friend/ 

Surely to thee, Jehovah, I have fled—* 
* Because Uiy dwelling is in God Most High, 

Within that sanctuary he has said. 
No plague shall come, no evil venture nigh. 

' Concerning thee, his angels have oommand 
To bear thee- up and keep thee in thy ^Wft - 

The Lord of angels is himself at hand, • 
A light by nighl^ a eoveiiag-l^ day.- . . 

* Walk in his light, ancf thou shiilt never 611, . 

Rising in darkless he will on thee shine ; :,; 
Go in Ms strefngth, ajid thou shdt conquer all, ' 

And tread beneath thy feet his ifoes and thine? 

''Because. thine heart. is mioe," thus saitii the Lord, 
** I will deliverance for thee proclaim ; 

Keep'thee in peace^ for ihou hast k^t my word, 
Baise thee on high, for 4hou hast known, wy name* 

'^ Wben thou shalt lift thy supplicating voice, 
Then will I answer from my throne above ; 

Even in trouble shall thy soul rejoice, 
Cheered vnth ihe consolations ofidiyiove. 


** Thus will I honour him who- honours 
He shall be raised in glory and in power, ' 

At my right hand complete salvation see, 
Fulness of joy and life for evermore." IOTA. 
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THE H^IRrBELL. 

Deep in the beds of hekfher' where it gr^W, : 

I saw a Hair^bell of celestial blue — 

Tlie dew->drops glittered on its cheek so brightfy^ 

It hung upon its slender stem so lightly, 

I thottgKt it was\ a thing of Ibo much grace 

To bide alone in thai rude dwelling-place. '^ 

It sefeittM the trembKng, driiopiBg bells would b^ak 

Beneath the tear that hung upon its cheek — 

It seemed a form so tender would be riven 

If breath'd on by the lightest wind of heaven* 
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Too eagerly I bent me down to Uy 

If I might wipe its little leafits dty* 

I put aside the thorne that olos'd it ioubQ, 

And gently drew it frofta its natire ground; 

To bear it, as I thought, to some fair spot^ 

Where the rude forest-winds would reach it not— 

Nor ragged thonu be for its pillow spread. 

Nor dew-drops lie too heavy on its head. 

But scarcely had it reached its dwelUng-plaoe, 

Or ere there came a sadness on its ftce : 

There came a certain dimness in its hne. 

That did not seem to be its native blue : 

Pren*d fay no dew«diop now, each tiny beU 

Lower and lower on its bosom fell-* 

As if the sicken'd appetite denied 

To take the freshening moisture I supplied; 

As if it could not feel, or did not love 

The softer breeze that ilEum'd it from above. 

Ah I hapless flower 1-— it was in evil day 

I tore thee from thy native waste away. 

The thorns thy shelter and thy drink the dew, 

He who had placed thee there, full surety knew 

'Twas there that thou wert best— thy tender fona 

FlourisVd, albeit unshelter'd from the storm— 

TKgr pliant stem the ^reeaes did not break— 

the aunbi^am.^i<inoi^«^'t|iy pretty ch«ek-^ 

Thou hadst not sigh*d to ded^ the garden bower. 

Or share tfaeibrtunes of some cherish'd flower. 

That softer suns and frdrer climates bore 

To be the favorites of a passing hour. 

He that had formed thee, form'd thee to adorn 

The barren heath, and bide beneath the thorn ; 

And fitted thee to blossom and to thrive, 

There where his wisdom destin'd thee to live. 

'Twas I that wvong'd thee, when with hand so rude 

I rashly tore thee from thy solitude. 

I frdn would take thee back i^in, poor flower 1 

But 'twere in vain — ^for thou can'st grow no more. 

It was not nature wronged thee — it was I 

Whose fond mistaking marr*d thy destiny— 

And wiser than thy Maker, proudly bore 

The haii^bell where 'twill nerer blossom more* 
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EASTER THOUGHTS. 

IsVjoy tome that Jesils lives? That he 
Whom mortals bmiedi burst the riven tomb, 
And came again to prove that he was God ? 
What joy? Men slay their enemies — and t 
Was one &at slew hkn— for my guilt was tiiere. 
To bind a thorn the more upon hi» brow; 
My faifhlessy cold ingratitude was there, 
To add a biuden to his bosom's sadness; 
And I was party to that fearfiil burst 
Of agony that swelled his sinless heart ; 
And brake it^ ere the murderous sword had smitten. 
What joy ? Men do not love to se^ again 
The being they have injured and have slain 1 
'Twere safer for them, that the grave they closed^ 
Should hold him in its iron grai^ for ever. 
Is't joy to me that Jesus lives I That he 
Who suffered and was buried, comes again 
In.cbaracter of Heaven's eternal King, 
To be the arbiter of weal or woe ? 
What joy ? ^Tf Jesus lives, he lives to judge 
, And to decide between the soul that loves him. 
Or loves htm not — and surely as he brings 
To one the eternal purchase of his anguish, 
Pardon, and joy, and holiness, and love. 
Peace upoD earth, in heav*n immortality ; 
-So surely to the other is be bearer 
Of that unsparing justice tliat has fallen . 
Once on himself, but now must fall on all 
Who have not known him, lov'd Mm, and been pardon'd. 

Jesus is risen* Yes ; but ere I join 
The p»on pf joyful gratitude, that hafls 
The day of his returning, let me think 
If he who has ariseti is my friend. 
If he i» not my liiend^ he is my foe, 
lioit ii^imredy moat insulted, most provoked — 
Men do not sing a welcome to their foes. 
S&X the loud mnsick, doff the gay attire. 
Tin wxapt in deep and stienfoommuning. 
My spirit first has questioned of itself 
If it besoi that I have cause for joy. 

If I have lov'd him--aye, but then to>ip 
Is to desire, to follow, to obey.' 


It is lo bind the object on the heart 
So doMy so hear, that nought may oome between, 
Nor ought be held of Talne, or be deei^'d , , 
Too much topairt froniy or tpo i^nch to 1^7,e,. ,, 
Or suffer, for the sake of him we l^vfu , ., . , ;, . 
With him— it is to listen to his wo|:j^ ,. . ;,;, \ 
And dripk them in as eagerly ^ap f^^Ji^ni^ mr -.^ • 
As does the parched wd thifi^gr ^ pn^'p^,,^^, . - 
The first small droppings of th^.suBW'^er.jSbftin^.. >/ 
Away fW)m him—it iil^r^memb^..,^.;^^. ^ .,u.\:: 
When all beside foiget hipa ; and recall ,^s., , :a^» 
His name, his qbaracter, Ids ;woids,,luSjWish^, .t; • j 
Where nothing[yfhisp!Biso(tJiein but 01^^^^^ * 

^ And all around us and aWut us sound^, .,.^ ...^ , 

Aiiii4 the turmoil of a restless wyld*'.: (uJu ..: * 
Oblivipn to his honour and his njune,!- .. "^ ^..,>v ;" 
It is to have his will so deeply written :, ,i :i;. 
Upon our hearts, that runniogiwe may readit :. 
And, 'mid the hurry of exist^nce| nerer . . ^ 
Forego it or forget it, or let pass . 
Affection's wakeful^ monitory whisper, .. .. 

That says, " TIs so he would"—" 'tis po he ijrould not 
If I am pardon'd^-am I pardon'd then?^ : . s 
The prodigal, who chose his lucklescf portion 
So far at distance frombis liEi^r^s house, . ^ 
And for a seaspn ii]ced itjy and expended >, . 
All that he had in careless reyselry, , , v 
So long as he was happy, waft nptpaido^ifdr. ..^ :, ::- 
Nay, nor was he pardon'd, when,, bereavedr ':■ * ' 
Or wearied, or forsaken of his pleasuri^a^ ^ . . -. > 
He sate him down in sadness to abi^^.^: : ..a ,u ' 
The miserable portion he had earned — 
Distant in sorrow then, as erst in joy.* •— ^- 
From sorrow, or from j.oy, or from ike; things, - 
Whatever or wliere'er, apart from hfrn-, ^ ^- \ - '- *' 
That made me blest or wretdied,' havc^ I 'riseti, ' ^ 
And gat me back again to a&'a peerdotf? ' -^ ' ^ ^ 
Vain, vain had been to Imn the dance, ihe sottg, 
The voice of mirth, and noise of re vehy,' ' 
That day that sounded through hm h^eifn halls; 
Hadhenoibeen'the^idon'd,'lhQaocept^d>^ -' 
At once the willing and the weleomM gofest. ^ 
And vainer far than this^ and worse'than vaiiij ' ' 
A senseless modiery and a bold derision, ; . j , • 
It were to me to sing a joyful weipome, ' . 
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To one I have forgotten and forsaken ; 
And idly come to celebrate a day 
That is not joy to me, unless, indeed, 
There something be within me to attest 
That [ have lov*d bim, and am lov*d of Him. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Modern Geography — Arranged in a systematic form, 
and intended as an introduction to a more enlarged 
study of the science^ By Charlotte Henoion. Seeley 
and Sod. Price &s. 1825. 

Thbrr is no person, perhaps, engaged in toition, but 
has felt the want of a good first book for Geography. 
In the melancholy routine of early education we must 
begin with learning names by rote — though bow little 
geographical knowledge is ever acquired this way, the 
author doubtless knows as well as we do. We may as 
well learn musick without seeing an instrument, as geo- 
graphy without a map. Still names roust be learned, 
and a book of this description was wanted. Whether 
this will answer to that want, the author who has tried 
it can better judge than we who have not tried it, be- 
cause it is only to be proved by experience. There 
seems by the preface to be a design of making the 
learner form the map for himself, if this can be efiTected, 
the plan must be go6d. We cannot help wishing the 
author had given us in a plate an example of the method 
by which this is intended to be done. At the same time 
we have pleasure in recommending the work to the no- 
tice of our readers. 


864 Bi^TISW OF*BOOKB. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical Work^ 
with some pieces never before published. By the late 
Jane Taylor. 2 Vols., 9s. 1824. J. H. Holdliforth, 
St. Paal's Charch-Yard. 

Our younger readers hav& complained of as, that 
while we direct them in their more solid reading, we have 
forgotten that there are times when the mind has need to 
relax itself with something of a lighter nature : story- 
books have answered to them the same purpose that 
poetry, travels, and works of fancy do to their elder; 
they must have light reading as well as ourselves : but 
then we have suggested that a great many story-books 
are objectionable in themselves, and many, good in them- 
selves, are objectionable if taken in too abundant quan- 
tity. All this is very true : we know that little ladies as 
well as great ladies are not always in a humour for ap- 
plication—there are, besides, a great many five-minutes 
and ten-minutes in the course of the day, which, because 
they cannot apply themselves to study in so desultory a 
way, they usually pass in fidgetting every bod^ whp bap- 
pens to be employed ; but which, if some light, uncon- 
nected reading lay in their way, might be ponsiderably 
better and more agreeably spent. We are bappy, there- 
fore, to have a book to recommend exactly suited to 
their purpose, and we hope to their taste — full of u^l^ful 
hints and brief stories, to which no possible objection 
can be made, either by us or by themselves. 
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